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TALE OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE. 


BY CAPTAIN EDWARD KEMEYS, JR. 


THOSE were rare days in the little old 
cabin with Paul. When I had come to 
know the landmarks pretty well, and got 
used to breathing the thin air of the mount- 
ains, he proposed that we should com- 
mence our hunting by a foray on the 
elk. All night I dreamed of this and rose 
a full hour before the time in the morning. 
The eastern mountains glowed with the 
coming sun; now red, now gold they 
seemed, as the painters of the sky swept 
their vast brushes over space. The deep 
cedar-filled gulches which cleft their sides 
looked out from dusky vistas, that had 
gathered and kept all the shadows of the 
past night within the depths. The great 


earth drank the mellow draught of warmth 
and light, in all her throbbing veins. 


The 
river also felt the touch and kindled and 
quivered, as it rushed along. We followed 
the Gray Bull, now crossing wooded glades, 
brown with the rust of autumn, then over 
flinty divides, with blue clay belts beneath, 
or forded shallow creeks, tributaries to 
Gray Bull, where the jasper and agate 
glinted on the pebbly bottom and the cool 
water swirled under straight Indian willows 
that overhung the bank. 

“That great bulk is called ‘Pibepo 
Butte.’ The Shoshones and Crows once 
had a fight there. The Shoshones held 
the crest and when the Crows, who were 
on the plain, after a rough fight demanded 
a surrender, the Shoshones cut the hand 
from a Crow Ingun they’d killed, and 
putting it on a sort of stake in sight of ’em, 
bent the bloody fingers, es if beckinin em 
ter come and take it. Pibepo in Shoshone 
means hand, and that’s the way it got the 
name.” 

Cautiously the Indian ponies picked 
their way among the rough fragments 
of a mountain side. They knew their 
errand well enough, and carried us on 
quietly but swiftly toward our hunting 
ground. At length Paul drew rein, and 
shading his eyes with his hand, pointed 
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to a distant hill where some objects were 
moving. 

‘There: ‘they “are; elk: 
careful, very.” 

It was a large band. They were mostly 
lying down, grouped together, all but one, 
a bull; he was by himself, and much nearer 
the brook which flowed between us. 

“You're looking at the old bull; well, 
take him ef yer wish. I'll wait fer ye by 
that p’int of pines; give me yer horse, slip 
down to the brook, and try to get a shot 
from under that bank.” 

Off I slipped, and was soon noiselessly 
threading my way among the tangled creep- 
ers and underbush of the bottom, whose 
dead leaves showered me ateach step. Then 
I grew tired of cutting my way among 
them, and paused to rest.and listen. The jay 
screamed loudly, a trout fell back with a 
plash — then, all was silent. Now came a 
hoarse roar from the direction of the herd. 
Again it sounded ; much nearer, evidently 
the owner was approaching rapidly. 

What could it be ? 

Once again it came, booming through 
the woods in a loud, rough note, that made 
the hill-side tremble ; then the underbrush 
crackled, as though some heavy animal 
were plunging through it. Looking in- 
tently, I saw'a movement in the woods; 
then the sound ceased, the bushes parted 
slowly, and a great antlered head ap- 
peared, with two shining eyes. Preceded 
by his roar, he was coming — coming to 
meet me—my old bull elk. Quietly, . 
without the least noise, I allowed myself 
to sink downward. Gently the rifle freed 
itself from the wild vines, but he saw the 
movement, ‘and turned away just as the 
bullet told against his tawny side. Down 
dropped one flank, as a hind-leg swung 
loose, but he kept on, and went crashing 
through the bottom at a pace that soon 
lost him to my view. Back to Paul for a 
horse, and again on the trail. I followed 
the blood till I sighted him at a distance : 


We must be 


1 This story commenced in the June number. 
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“THERE THEY ARE, ELK!” 


then, with caution, made a detour, and at 
the end of an hour, had got between my 
game and the rough ground he had hoped 
to reach. Then, appearing in full view, 
gave him a ball through the lungs, which 
dropped him in his tracks. Mine! My 
first elk! How I counted the tines on his 
horns, passed my fingers over the splendid 
body and tapering limbs, then having 
feasted my eyes, drew forth my book, and 
made numerous drawings and notes, till 
Paul appeared, and together we skinned 
him, and made all ready for transportation. 

Evening put an end to our work, and as 
we neared the “pine point” selected by 
Paul for our camp, again I heard that dis- 
tarit roar, or bray. 

“ Ruttin’ season, old bucks on the war 
path,” said Paul. ‘“ Hallo! there they be 
ag’in!” 

We sank down among the wild sage- 
brush and looked. Upon a steep hill-top 
against the lurid sky, stood another great 
bull elk, whose towering antlers stretched 
their wide beams yet further aloft than his 
just slain, while his body, with its high 
withers and drooping quarters, was upheld 
by his slender limbs, gathered under him 
in graceful lines, a perfect picture. 

“ Paul, I must have him.” 

“ Well, wait a while, till it grows darker, 
then ye can get nearer.” 


THE SUNSET’ LAND, 









By careful crawling, I managed to get 
within range, and was about to shoot, 
when a commotion became apparent 
among the animals (for there were several 
cows with the bull). These were moving 
about, excited by some object not visible. 
Again that roar went thundering among 
the crags. It did not proceed from the 
bull before me; but came from up the 
creek, where a rival bull, with his drove, 
was picking his way among the slippery 
stones along the bottom, to meet the other 
upon the hill; who, now inflamed with 
rage, rushed to the brink, and stood roar- 
ing out a challenge to the elk below. 
Thus they stood, when the bull below 
backed slowly away to his own fastness, and 
left the other master of the field, whom I 
again had leisure to observe, and approach- 
ing still closer, made an outline sketch as 
he stood. 

Darker and darker grew the sky, so, 
uprooting asmall sage-bush, I crept silently 
upward, then holding it before me, looked; 
the elk were close upon me, looking doubly 
huge in the dim light. An instant the rifle 
was steadied, and then — the flame leaped 
forth! Whirling away, down plunged the 
animal to a dark glen of cedars, but he 
staggered as he ran, and then stood sway- 
ing sidewise. Again the cruel rifle cracked, 
and the great deer pitched forward, and 
was dead! For a time the after-glow 
burned in the west, as we quartered and 
beheaded the noble quarry, placing the 
splendid trophy in a gnarled tree near at 
hand, safe till it could be brought to the 
cabin. The draped hemlocks showed clear 
against the sky. The snow on the higher 
peak was the last to go, then — darkness 
settled upon the scene. 
































Back to the point of pines we went, I 
with exultation, for the great horned elk 
heads were plain before my eyes. When 
almost ready for sleep, with the stem of 
the red-stone pipe held between his teeth, 
Paul said, as the smoke of the kinnikinick 
puffed outward: 

“T remember an awful fight between elk 
in this yer brook last year. Two old bulls 
met right in the bed of the stream, and 
without waitin’, rushed straight forward, 
and cum t’gether with a crash! Then 
stood straining fur the mastery, midway in 
the foaming torrent. Finally one wrenched 
free, ketched t’ other in the side, and druv’ 
the sharp brow antlers most through his 
lungs, liftin’, and fin’lly throwin’ him clean, 
then worked the horns deeper and deeper 
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which led to the elk last killed, for here it 
was that the fiercest conflict seemed going 
on, keeping upon the dark side, for the 
bright moon illumined the opposite, and 
made it possible for our gray men to see us. 

“Wait here,” said Paul, “the wind will 
go down in a minnit, then they can’t scent 
us ; they ’ve keen noses, even if they be 
full of his blood.” 

We now were close to the conflict, and 
selecting a flat boulder, crawled up behind 
it and lay down. 

“ Did ye ever hear sucha fight? Ye kin 
look out now, but be kerful and don’t 
show no more o’ ye than ye kin help.” 

Carefully I raised—there lay the dead 
elk, the center of a bloody fight. The nar- 
row top of the hill was all alive with the 





SHOOTING THE BLACK-TAIL DEER. 


till life war gone. Soon as he ceased 
strugglin’, the winner jumped back an’ 
glared, scented t’ other with outstretched 
nose a minnit, then took a plungin’ gallop 
down through the creek’s bed an’ I lost 
sight of him. But it looked, to see them 
critters fight, as if they ’d been trainin’ fur 
it alltheir lives! Listen,” said Paul, “hear 
that ; they ’ve found him; ’t is a gray wolf, 
and he scents the dead elk; now fer a 
bloody time; the hull gang’ll be there 
d’rectly. D’ye want ter see the infarnal 
gates opened? Come!” 

We dragged ourselves up the dark gully, 





motion of it—with a wild rushing above 
the prey. Large, light-colored bodies, now 
in a mass, their awful jaws fastened in the 
flesh of the fallen deer, and now rearing 
upright, their writhings and muffled growls 
telling the fangs were buried in their own 
fierce throats. 

Aroused by the sounds of the conflict, 
others came thronging, and looking back- 
ward I saw several were between us and 
the camp; but I knew wolf-nature too well 
to permit this to trouble me. 

The dead animal was torn in pieces, and 
the ravening wolves, glutted with his 
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blood, were losing themselves in the deep 
gulleys all around. 

“See what a lot of coyotes, back there 
by the forest edge!” 

“They don’t like ter interrupt the grays 
at their feast.” 


THE BATTLE OF THE £LKS, 


“ Now’s yer time—the space’s kinder 
cleared ; take that biggest gray ter the 
left — Now! give it ter him!” 

The living flame of the rifle darted forth ; 
upward he reared, then fell over! Like 
dry leaves before the winter wind, away 
flew the others, and with racing bounds 
vanished among the pines. In an instant 
the bloody field was cleared ; nothing but 
the dead wolf and carcass of the elk 
remained. Slinging the former to a stout 
pole, we hastened to camp, where, under a 
replenished fire, he was studied and 
skinned. A great, weird-looking beast, 
whose slanted eye-brows, even in death, 
still were pushed upward as in his last 
glance at the moon. 

Then to our sweet-fern couch we crept 
and dreamed away. Near morning some 
softened touches upon my upturned face 
aroused me, but so lightly did they stray, 
that they lulled me to sleep again ere they 
fully woke me. Gray dawn itself came 
after, and showed the snow was falling all 
about us ; its white flakes covered our bed 
and lay in the hollows of the ponies’ backs. 
Through the shifting pall could be seen 
the great peaks high above the storm. 


THE SUNSET LAND. 


Were we prisoners in this wild gully ? 

The spiry spruce and hemlocks seemed 
to welcome the first snow, and bended all 
their limbs to receive the white spirit. 
Coldly looked the mountain world upon 
our resting place; we had invaded her 

solitude, slain her 
inmates, and now she 
silently was closing 
the gates to bar our 
passage outward. A 
counter element must 
quickly be awakened. 
The live coals of the 
cedar and pine sti'l 
smoldering under the 
ashes, woke, bright- 
ened, blazed; then 
piled higher, the fire 
roared up and 
mocked with its 
sharp crackle the 
silently falling snow. 
Scarcely breaking 
our fast, we saddled, 
and, with two fat 
haunches, turned 
homeward, leaving 
the great heads 
secured for another 
time. With downcast 
mien, our horses trod 
the narrow trail backward. Almost the 
snow had been our jailer, for we slipped 
upon its surface where the trail curved 
downward along the hills, but at last 
reached the Gray Bull river, and in the 
cabin’s warmest corner sought refuge 
from the storm that roared outside. 

“This yer snow’s all right; ye must 
track and kill a ‘black-tail,’ Captain ; that’s 
what it means, don’t ye see? Ye couldn't 
tell the ‘spirit deer,’ though, if ye come 
right onto him. It would be all one white, 
alike.” 

So it came that I started after deer and 
followed the delicate hoof-marks in the 
snow among the high ranges until my 
limbs scarce could go further, and saw at 
length a young buck pass into a sage-brush 
bottom. He did not see me, and without 
waiting for a better chance, I fired as he 
was moving along. Down dropped the 
deer, and then rising, limped away, I fol- 
lowing hastily after. He struck into a trot 
which, badly wounded as he was, soon car- 
ried him beyond my sight round a willow 
thicket ‘on the river. Thither I crept. 
There was ice upon it, and body deep in 
the river was my buck. He had attempted 
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to jump an air-hole and fallen through. 
Frantic with terror, he struggled to get 
away, but his wound and the freezing water 
kept him back. Seeing from the state of 
the ice it would be in vain to try and 
approach him nearer, and trusting that in 
his death-struggle he might chance to 
keep feet or horned head above the ice, 
took aim at his heart and drove a bullet 
through it. 

Not thirty feet away, I watched him — 
saw him sicken at the stroke, then, plunge 
half out of the water, and lie for a moment 
upon the bending ice. 

“ He’s mine!” 

But, ah! another and final struggle, and 
back he went into the air-hole, where the 
rushing water beneath carried him out of 
my sight forever. With the loss of my 
game fatigue returned, and when the cabin 
was gained my limbs had reached their 
limit. 

So keen, however, is the hunting instinct 
when it is planted in a man, that next day 
found Paul and me in the field, and even- 
ing saw us coming down from the hills 
with a big, black-tailed buck, borne by old 
Star the pack-horse, that I had stalked and 
shot at 200 yards. He made a picture, 
lashed upon the black horse, his horned 
head bent backward fastened with a lariat, 
and his full body and slender legs molded 
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Keep up a bold front, no matter what 
comes.” I subsequently learned the cause 
of his departure and warning. He had not 
left the cabin more than two hours when, 
thinking to make a change in our diet 
(all snow and ice having gone), I took my 
rod, intending to try the river for trout. It 
was a lovely warm day. No look of winter 
was to be seen, except upon the high ranges, 
where the snow had piled. 

All was calm. <A yellow haze lay upon 
the landscape far and near, and added its 
mellow touch alike to the near copses and 
more distant hills. Arrived at the river, a 
cast was made. The fly vanished as it 
touched the water, and in a few moments a 
large trout lay twisting upon the grass. 
Another and another followed, till, tired of 
the sport, I was preparing to return, when, 
upon the edge of the stream in the mud 
and sand, appeared the fresh foot-marks of 
an Indian. They were unmistakable, for 
the peculiar formation of the toes alone 
would have proclaimed the race of the 
owner anywhere. 

I was rather surprised, to say the least, 
for Paul had said nothing of anyone, white 
or red, being near us. Under the circum- 
stances, a return seemed expedient. When 
nearly at the cabin, upon a rugged hill-top 
appeared the form of a single horseman. 
He was as perfectly motionless as if part of 

















THE TWO SHOSHONES, 


into, and projecting from the horse’s 
sides, swaying with each step down the icy 
trail. 

So we lived, in our cabin, hunting as our 
needs required it, and modeling and draw- 
ing during our leisure. Paul tried his hand 
at the last-named, and turned out some 
characteristic things, though perforce much 
hindered by lack of training. Once he 
remarked, “I'll have ter leave ye fur a day. 


the rock. How long he had been there, 
or from where he came, were matters of 
conjecture. 

He was an Indian. His pose upon the 
horse alone told me as much. Had he been 
stationed there to watch the cabin? And 
then give a signal? Perhaps he had fol- 
lowed with his keen glance my entire fish- 
ing and given notice of my return. At all 
events, he rested as unconcernedly upon the 
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edge of that steep pitch as if planted upon 
the level plains. 

Determined to find out his errand, I gave 
a loud Hallo! This had no effect, nor a 
repetition of it; but a beckoning with my 
arm created a movement, for, turning at 
the moment to some sound behind me, 
when I looked again he was gone. The 
aforesaid sound being repeated, I turned 
and found two Indians within a hundred feet 
of me. They were sitting on their mus- 
tangs, not far from the cabin door, and con- 
templating my surprise with stolid gravity. 
They were Shoshones, and said they 
belonged to a small party down Gray Bull 
river. After atime they went away, first 
asking me to visit them at their camp, which 
I agreed to do. 

To Paul’s inquiry when he returned — 
“ Hev ye seen any red-skins ?”’ 

He was rather surprised at my answering 
in the affirmative. 

“T’ll tell yer what I went away fur,” he 
said, after I had calmed his fears by telling 
him the men belonged to the Shoshone 
tribe. 

“ Every fall, about this time, the Sioux 
-or ’Rapahoes visits one ’nother, and gener- 
ally pass near here. Well, they’re a savage 
lot any way, and I don’t want to hev ’em 


round, if I kin help it, so thinks I, it’s jest as 
well fer me ter go and examine the trails 
an’ see if the coast’s clear to the eastward. 
Sing’lar I never struck the Shoshone trail ; 


’ 


they must ’a’ crossed the mountains by 
‘nother pass, but Raps nor Sioux, thar war 
none.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


As down the glen he strode along, 
Vanished the black-tail’s branching prong, 
And e’en the finch’s low, sweet song, 
Stopped in the pine above him. 

I was just awakening from a siesta in 
the old ranche, one smoky afternoon, when 
I saw through the yellow haze that cov- 
ered mountain and forest,a mustang and 
rider, coming as fast as the former could 
gallop. A few brief moments, then the 
clatter of hoofs sounded back from the 
ranche’s logs, and then came to a stand- 
still. 

It was Paul, who sung out to me, even 
when dismounting : 

“D’yer want’er kill a grizzly ?” 

“ Certainly I do; tell me how to manage 
tev 
“Well, I’ve just killed an old she with a 
cub, an’ rode back ter tell ye.” 

“My dear man, how shall I repay your 
unselfishness ? Did you really kill a bear ?” 
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“Yes, and a buster, too. Don’t wait a 
minnit ; saddle yer horse and let’s git.” 

No need to urge haste ; a mustang was 
lariated, saddled, and before I realized it, 
we were ez route for the mountains. The 
“ clay-banks”’ were put to their speed, and 
amid the noise and dust of our stretching 
gallop, Paul told this yarn : 

“T was trackin’ up the mountain, about 
two miles from this pint, an’ had stopped 
ter rest, when IJ heerd a cracklin’, an’ next 
minnit, “long come the old woman with a 
cub follerin’ behind. Directly she seen 
me, she stopped, an’ throwed up her nose 
with a snort. Sez I, ole gal, you’re my 
mutton. So down I jumps an’ gin her 
one through the brisket, plumb-center fust 
shot. Down she dropped, right under a 
scrub pine ; and great Czsar’s ghost ! how 
the stun and chips did fly; but stand she 
could not. So I rode up an’ gin her seven 
more shots; after that she sorter quieted 
down, so ter speak. 

“ The cub he ran off a piece, and then 
sot Gown and begun ter howl fur his mar, 
an’ then, seein’ thet was no go, made tracks 
up the mountain ; thar I left him fur you.” 

“Poor little fellow, I would not shoot 
him for anything. We will catch him alive, 
Paul, and raise him with that last litter of 
greyhounds.” 

“No, my friend, that plan won’t work ; 
cause why? He’d scoop the hull litter ter 
commence with. When I save a grizzly 
fer a friend ter shoot, I mean what I say ; 
nothin’ mean about me. This cub’s as big 
as his mother.” 

It was my turn to look a little dashed ; 
we were climbing the mountain’s steep 
side, “ Indian file,” and I wondered at the 
roughness of the trail, which had been so 
smooth. Perhaps the sudden growth of 
the cub had something to do with it ? 

Up among the great pines we wound, 
till a sharp ridge was crossed, and a high 
mountain meadow was before us. A 
lovely glade, lying in dreamy quiet in the 
lap of the great hills. A conspicuous 
magpie or two wheeled away, and then 
settled in some scraggy pines, as slowly we 
followed the winding of a tiny stream that 
trickled downward from the snows above, 
while Paul turned a queer look upon me, 
but said nothing, and just then I caught a 
faint scent of something strange, something 
which seemed born of the wilds, the great 
hills, the golden air, undefined, yet 
strangely tangible. The horses also no- 
ticed it. They snorted with fear, and tried 
to draw back. Then we stopped and 
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looked ; for out of the dead branches of a 
tree, on the pine-needle carpet, grew a 
form, with great trunk and massive arms, 
all dyed with blood. 

“You’d better paint her; she’s a good 
un, I tell ye; ye wont get ’nother chance, 


“they den up in two weeks.” 


“No, Paul, I want one of my ow 
could never show the sketches with ple s- 
ure unless I had killed the original.” 

“Well, just as ye like, but listen!” 

A low, querulous wailing, like a human 
voice, came from far up the mountain, 
then it grew fainter, and died away on the 
wind that stirred among the branches of 
the spruce. 

“ That’s him! take yer gun and go!” 

Over my shoulder went my rifle, and up 
I started among the gray rocks and fallen 
timber, with the ex- 
citement of the 
chase strong upon 
me. After a time 
I paused, and, tired 
with climbing, 
leaned back against 
a tree to get my 
breath. 

The mountain 
rose steep above, its 
gray sides showered 
with a flight of pine 
tree spears, and 
higher yet, the bare 
rocks above the 
timber-line lay 
piled, a shapeless 
mass. The sweet 
mountain air 
breathed upon me, 
the aspen dipped 
and fluttered all its 
leaves, as a great cloud drifted over the 
peak. Nature’s calm was making itself 
felt, and I had almost dreamed away, look- 
ing into a matted mass of dead limbs and 
creepers, so long that, ere I knew it, an 
image grew into my brain so gradually, 
that it became a reality before I was 
aware. 

What strange things one sees sometimes 
with a little imagination! I could almost 
fancy the outline of @ head within the 
thicket. Yes! there are the dark spots for 
eyes, nose, higher the outlines of the ears, 
and with a little fancy, the entire shape. 
Finally it dawned upon me that it was not 
fancy at all, that in truth I was looking 
upon a live head, and that, the head of a 
bear ! 
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I closed my eyes for a few moments, 
and when I opened them, there still was 
the phantom head, looking at me as before. 
Should I. fire, and run the risk of being 
laughed at for months to come: for not 
knowing a bear from a tree? No, that 
would never do; so, marking well my place, 
I moved quickly away some yards, and 
upon coming back, no head was to be 
found, though carefully sought, nor did 
aught reward my search, for the voice of 
Paul was now heard calling me to descend. 

“ Here’s the hide, and here’s the taller. 
Jest lead ole’ Star up ’till I pack him; 
throw me that loop ; good! diamond hitch; 
all set, and here we’ll leave the karkidge fur 
the coyotes and ravens. Good-bye, ole 
woman, it might ’a’ been wus —fur me!”’ 

Down, down the mountain side we 


“*SO WE SAT THERE, PAUL AND I.” 


wound along, and reached the racing river 
and the ranche in the dusk of evening. 

“T should like to be in your shoes to- 
night, Paul, to be able to put my hand 
into the deep gray of that bear’s fur, and 
say, I killed her.” 

“Well, yer know I told yer ter paint her — 
I gin ye a good show, but no! ye want one 
ye killed yerse/f. Ye may stay in these 
mountains along time and never get a 
chance at a grizzly; taint no fool’s play 
huntin’ them critters. Mind what I say, 
it’s too late in the season, and ye wont 
get no bear.” 

““ Now, Paul, I understand all about the 
bears denning up in November, and that 
there is little more than a week to spare ; 
nevertheless I feel certain I shall get a 
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grizzly myself within that time, and that 
too, without help from any man.” 

“All right, my boy; yer welcome, but 
don’t spect me ter purvide any more this 
season ; this last is all 7 want.” 

That evening we sat around the blazing 
logs after supper, each busy with his own 


SKINNING THE GRIZZLY. 


(From a statuette by the author.) 


thoughts. The cabin, strongly walled with 
mountain pine, flashed back the firelight 
from the hunter’s trappings upon the walls ; 
spurs, belts and knives were intermingled 
with Arrapahoe leggings and moccasins, 
and here and there a gaudily fringed gun- 
cover, by the Crows. 

The bed, framed of old gnarled cedar- 
trunks, was soft with the brown curls of 
the bison and Navajo blankets. The 
great fire-place had been blasted from the 
solid rock, against which the cabin was 
built, and showed all the jagged cracks 
which the explosion had made. 

So we sat there, Paul and I. The strong 
red light touched his somber face and cast 
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the shadow on the rough wall, in many a 
wild shape ; was the old man’s brain busy, 
that these flickering shadows were reflected 
on the wall from him? 
“Come, Paul, let’s have a yarn. No?— 
well, then, I must get down the old banjo.” 
Down itcame; and with the crackling 
notes, the fire leaped brightly up- 
ward, shadows danced more merrily 
on the wall, but I had awakened the 
wrong element ; and after a time the 
sharp notes died away, and with them 
the fire. So putting the buckskin 
cover over head and strings, I went 
outside to look. Upon the little 
plateau, where the cabin stood, I 
turned towards the sky. All was 
bright, and near me the moonbeams 
just touched the branching antlers of 
an elk, half hidden in the rank grass, 
where he had fallen. What if I 
should succeed in killing a grizzly? 
All things considered, it would be 
purely providential, as the time for 
seeking his “frozen lair” was close at 
hand; but nought was suggested by 
the contemplation of the home of the 
monarch, in those far-lying ranges 
piled against the deep, dark sky. 
. Again in the cabin, the faint odors 
of the kinnikinick, soft robes and 
’ blankets, wooed me: and soon the 
chiding katydids mingled their voices 
with the rush of the foaming river ; 
and then—I seemed to walk alone, in 
the wild regions of the hunter’s other 
world. 
Three days afterwards Paul went 
to look for a mustang which had 
strayed ; he left early, and I-had the 
day before me. 
After sitting alone for some time, 
I went to the door and looked out, 
and then, without knowing or caring 
why, buckled on a belt, and taking my rifle, 
sallied forth on foot. Idly I wandered 
along, calm and happy, in unison with the 
quiet of nature that breathed around. 

The river came pouring down from the 
snowy hills, stirring into life the trout, that 
sprang from the water to bathe their speck- 
led bodies in the golden light of the sun. 
Through the mellow air, the cobwebs 
sailed on long voyages; and but for the 
bustling retreat of the prairie marmot, or a 
magpie’s voice, nought broke the tranquil 
loveliness of the scene. 

My road lay by the sides of steep hills, 
ever ascending towards the mountains, 
which were nearly reached, when I noticed 
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a large band of animals about half a mile 
distant ; they proved to be those kings of 
all deer, the majestic elk, and were lying 
and walking in a great sag of land, entirely 
encompassed by far-lying hills. Approach 
seemed impossible, but I determined to try, 
and therefore commenced the stalk. After 
a long dragging crawl, I 
was resting upon a high 
rugged butte, crowned with 
a single cedar tree, when a 
sight came under my eyes 
that instantly drove the 
whole band of elk out of 
my head. 

Down the slope, opposite 
to the one on which I was 
resting, Came a monstrous 
grizzly bear. My eyes were 
riveted as he swung himself 
slowly along, with a stretch- 
ing stride that covered the 
ground like clock-work. 
That he was a grizzly there 
could be no doubt. His 
size, form, broad head, 
sharp hump and gray color 
were all marks which I had 
known as a naturalist for years. Here 
then, he was, before me. Ursus horribilis 
—the terror of the western world, from 
whose broad frontlet an axe would re- 
bound as from adamant ; endowed with a 
tenacity of life that defied the bullet of the 
hunter, whose massive paw, sharp-set with 
talons, would disembowel a horse at a 
single blow; and I was confronted with 
the monster, deep in heart of the wild 
mountains. 

The moment my eye rested upon him I 
determined to attack, come what might; and 
so, with no horse at hand, and in the open 
ground, prepared for the fight, while watch- 
ing him away below me. He had passed 
the end of the butte, and descended into a 
shallow cup in the plain. Here he stopped, 
and from the movement of the great hump 
it was evident he was digging for roots or 
exhuming some buried prey. 

The moment had come. Tightening my 
belt, I slipped downward, from rock to 
rock, ’till the plain was reached and I was 
within range, then rested at full length upon 
the ground, seeing nothing but the gray 
hump of the mighty animal. At length his 
delved feast was done, and, stepping out 
before me, he walked to the edge of a 
bright mountain brook with high banks. 
The great head came round, and the small 
eyes shone wickedly. Slowly I covered his 
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vitals, and, with a prayer for help, sent the 
bullet to its am! ‘Through flesh and bone 
it drove, deep to his lungs, then wailed 
like a harp-string far beyond. 

With one pitching plunge downward he 
rolled, and the high bank hid him from my 
view. 


Ip f 


“ SLOWLY I COVERED HIS VITALS.” 


Quickly reloading, I waited till he reap- 
peared, dragging himself toward a willow 
thicket ; but the spurting blood made him 
reel and sway, then sink downward. Lying 
there, he stanched his wound with dry 
earth and grass, and so stopped the red 
flow ; then rolling upward again made for 
the thicket, which was at last gained and 
entered. 

Believing him nearly dead I ran to the 
gully’s bank, and stood overlooking the 
willows, then observed the slender branches 
stir ; slowly they parted, right and left, till 
the monstrous head filled the gap, followed 
by the vast body that, as I looked, sank 
upon the ground, and lay without life or 
motion, 

This was his ruse to draw me to him; 
but it failed. I knew that a bullet in the 
head might kill instantly,. but, wanting 
that for mounting, I took the risk of an- 
other shot in the vitals, and, with a glance 
at two small cottonwoods, sent a second 
ball clear through him, ranging backward. 
The slow drifting smoke had hardly blown 
aside when back to his life and power, 
at one bound, the monster came, and, rear- 
ing upward with a loud snort. rushed 
straight upon me. 

The empty rifle could avail nothing now, 
so, dropping it, I reached the cottonwood 
and swung my body upward. The little 
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tree swayed with my weight, but did not 
break, while the bear sunk upon the ground 
in wild contortions from two deadly wounds. 
But these again stanched he gained his 
feet, and staggered some distance off. 

No doubt he would die, but possibly in 
some fastness, where approach would be 
impossible, and I might never call him 
mine. I had no cartridges wherewith to 
continue the attack, they having been lost 
from my belt while stalking ; so, slipping 
from the tree, I determined to try with a 
horse to overtake him before night came. 


THE SUNSET LAND. 


Quickly jumping down, and lightly hitch- 
ing “Old Hungry,” my horse, I entered the 
undergrowth with rifle “at a ready.” It 
was a grewsome place, all overhung with 
matted vines, into whose deep shadows the 
sunlit arrows scarce had found their way ; 
but among the loose branches of the creek 
bottom I noticed something gray. 

Yes, there he was, either lying in wait 
or dead. 

No more shots through the vitals ; this 
time I will disable; and with the clear 
crack a ball passed through both shoulders. 


‘*THE VAST BODY SWAYED UPWARD.” 


The ranche, not far distant, was reached, 
and again I sought the field ; but the trem- 
bling mustang could not be brought upon 
the ground wet with blood, and the chase 
was, for the day, abandoned, as the bear 
was nowhere in view, having dragged him- 
self off. 

So back to the old ranche I went and 
narrated to Paul the adventure. Said he: 

“ Good boy! You’ve got more sand than 
I thought you had to tackle the old man 
on the open plain without a hoss. Wait 
till to-morrow, and that bear’s yourn.” 

On the morrow, at earliest dawn, Paul 
offered to help me recover my game, but I 
declined, and could see that I gained in 
the trapper’s opinion by so doing. 

Once more through the sweet, wild air 
to the lonely butte, with its solitary cedar ; 
but ere I came to the bloody ground my 
horse gave warning, snorting and glaring 
at a dark thicket on the river’s bank. 


No movement—no sound. Then I jumped 


forward. ‘The grizzly was mine—dead 
from the first two shots. 

The sketching-block came forth, and 
the drawings grew till the ground was 
littered with them, as each marked form 
was transferred to paper. I “painted 
him,” as Paul would have said, in every 
part. 

The rawhide lariat was next noosed 
around his neck and, taking the slack, I 
mounted, took a turn with it round the 
saddle horn ; then pressing the mustang, 
he strained at the rope till it sung like 
steel. Tighter it grew, and then the vast 
body of the bear swayed upward upon its 
hams, and, catching upon a dead limb, sat 
there, with twisted head and lolling tongue, 
the great paws so human in their grotesque 
helplessness, that he Jooked like some fear- 
ful demon, in the gloom of the woods, 
partly held in place by the terrified horse, 
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‘who quivered beneath me as he glanced 
backward at the awful sight. 

Slowly the body settled against the tree, 
the horse was released, and with bare arms 
I drove the “ bowie” deep into the grizzly’s 
carcass and the blood came pouring forth. 

At this moment the underbrush crackled 
and Paul was before me. Slowly he sur- 


veyed the hairy mountain, and then spoke : 
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“JT knock under. 
yerself, didn’t ye? 
boy!” 

That night, when thinking over the 
bloody fight, I could not help feeling that, 
with a very trifling change in the events, I 
might not have been there to ponder so 
leisurely over the details of my first en- 
counter with a grizzly bear. 


Ye fixed him, all of 
Count on me, pooty 


[To be continued.] 
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THE 


SECRET OF IT. 


Has she found the Fountain of Youth? 
Nay, her hair is white to-day. 
But she zs the Fountain of Youth; 
Know her and love her, in sooth, 
And your own will never tutn gray. 


Alice Wellington Rollins. 
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La Novia, Arizona, January 1, 1886. 


E left the Harri- 
sons before the 
family was up, 
and _ breakfasted 
at Mr. Sydow’s. 
There I learned 
from T that 
his horse escaped 
from the corral 
during the night, 
and that he did 
not know where 
it had gone. 
Throwing his 
blanket over 
Colonel Green’s 
horse, he started off without an overcoat 
in the wind and rain, to look for it. He 
was gone over an hour, during which 
time I was haunted with a presentiment of 
a debit account with the quartermaster. 
He came back without the horse, but with 
the gratifying information that he had 
tracked it some distance in the direction 
of camp, and had no doubt that it had gone 
back there. 

Shortly after breakfast, having taken 
leave of my host and the Sefioritas, I re- 
paired with Colonel Green to Judge Har- 
rison’s to pay my respects— having told 
T to join us there with the horses when 
he had breakfasted and saddled up. We 
drank to a happy New Year from the 
judge’s excellent mescal. 

Having business at the Blue Nose Mine, 
about three miles beyond our camp, the 
judge set out on his way there with me. I 
had now an escort of two men, a man hav- 
ing been sent to me from camp with T ’s 
horse, which had come in there early in the 
morning. ‘The weather was the worst that 
I have known in Arizona, rain and snow 
storming after us all the way. As I ex- 
pected of so old a frontiersman, the judge 
soon became impatient at my gait, and 
wanted to take up a lope. After consider- 
ately accommodating himself to my walk 
and trot for the space of about two miles, 








he politely inquired of me: “Is this your 
traveling gait?” Said I: “Yes, sir.” 
“Well,” said he, “ will you excuse me if | 
go ahead? I can’t stand this. I have 


.very little over me, and am getting wet.” 


Of course I gracefully acquiesced, and 
he went ahead at a good canter, I 
keeping on a steady jog trot. Having 
proceeded thus about four miles, or come 
to within a mile or so from our camp, I 
descried, some roo yards ahead of me, 
the figure of a man on horseback, which 
I soon recognized as the judge’s, and in a 
moment I had overtaken him. He could 
not understand, he said, how I had caught 
up with him. The judge had alternated 
in his gait between a canter and a walk, 
stopping at one time altogether to.let an 
especially severe spell in the storm blow 
over ; I, on the other hand, had not varied 
from a trot, and had made no halt. What 
was more to the point, however, I was rid- 
ing an American horse, and the judge a 
Spanish or Mexican. The more I see of 
the horses uf this part of the country the 
more satisfied I am as to the superiority 
for cavalry of the American over the Mex- 
ican, Texas, Colorado, or California horse. 
While these horses have certain excellent 
points not possessed by the American, they 
are all inferior to it when it comes to work- 
ing under a load of from 200 to 250 
pounds. 

Mowry Mine, January 2, 1886.— The 
ground is covered with snow from three to 
four inches deep. The horses, which are 
out on herd, will not get much for their 
hard picking. 

I pity our poorly clad Indian scouts. 
They, however, keep up their spirits won- 
derfully well. Their torn and worn moc- 
casins being no protection to them, they 
keep their feet warm by exercise, tracking 
rabbits through the snow and running 
them down with whoops and yells. It is 
only, I suppose, by thoroughly exhausting 
themselves that they are enabled to sleep 
through these freezing cold nights with their 
scant covering. Most of them, having no 
trousers, wéar nothing on their legs but a pair 
of drawers. Several of them go barefooted. 


1 The first of this series appeared in March, 1886, 
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Lochiel, January 3, 1886. — Feeling 





inclined towards a change of scene 
and some exercise, I resolved after 
breakfast to ride down here and see if 
I could not by hook or crook get 
across the line as far as Santa Cruz. 
I found Mr. Sydow in his store. He 
had intended going to Harshaw, but 
put off his business there to take me 
on my pleasure trip. After a light 
lunch we set out in his one-horse 
shay, and in about a minute were in 
old Mexico. Mr. Sydow pointed out 
to me, as we crossed the line, a group 
of water holes constituting the head —# 
of the Santa Cruz river, which we fol- ~ 
lowed pretty closely on the road. Two 
or three miles from the line we passed 
an old hackel, or Mexican hut, stand- 
ing out on the point of a mesa, which 
up to two years ago, I was told, was the 
resort of horse thieves. A band used to 
come down from the Huachuca Mount- 
ains, steal both horses and cattle about 
La Noria, and carry them off into the Pat- 
agonia Mountains, where they would keep 
them concealed until ready to venture out 
to sell them. 

The Santa Cruz bottom, or the arable 
part of the valley, averages about a mile in 





width and is kept fertile by water running 
under it as well as through it. The stream 
is lined with fine old willows, the yearly 
clippings of which are used in hedging in 


the fields. The principal crops are corn 
and barley. Extending back to the Cana- 
nea Mountains on one side and to the 
Santa Ritas on the other are stony and 
rocky mesas and inclines, which are given 
over to ranging horses, burros and cattle. 
There was not as much snow, of course, in 
this valley as there is on the top of the 
Patagonias, but the air was not by any 
means balmy, and the Mexicans that we 
passed going northward on their scrubby 
ponies, held their serapes closely about 
them, covering their mouths for the pro- 
tection of their throats. One of them was 
conveying a .oad of corn and /rijoles ona 
burro, evidently intent upon smuggling. 
Having made eight miles from La Noria 
we arrived at the Pueblo of Santa Cruz, 
which I had known thus far only by 
name and through its fair and its gallant 
representatives at dai/es. It was about 
what I expected to find, a loose assemblage 
of mud houses that looked at a short distance 
as if they might have been conjured up, 
ready made, from the ground on which they 
stood. It numbers about 800 inhabitants. 

















A MEXICAN JOURNEY. 


In company with one of the leading cit- 
izens we made a visit to the church, a new 
building of adobe, with stuccoed fagade, 
without tower or steeple, but supporting, 
nevertheless, three bells. The auditorium 
has a capacity of about 150 people. A few 
rush mats lying about the floor were the 
only seats at hand, the congregation, as a 
rule, bringing their seats with them, or 
squatting down on the bare brick. The 
lower class of Mexicans rarely use chairs — 
that is, to siton. They commonly keep 
one or two in the house to stand on, or to 
offer to guests, and if they have a table 
they may use them to eat from when the 
floor is crowded or wet, or the company at 
the table especially attractive. 

About the altar were three old paintings, 
presumably of Spanish execution, that would 
have well graced any church. A singular 
church ornamentation to me was that of 
two angular arches, one in rear of the other, 
each formed of a string of little flags or 
banners, suspended at the middle from the 
middle of the ceiling, and fastened at the 
ends near the bottom of the walls. The 
little flags were of blue material, swallow- 
tailed, and bordered white, and bore alter- 
nately the legend, in plain white letters, 
Maria Reina, Maria Purissima. 

In the sacristy we were shown banners, 
symbols, and other paraphernalia pertaining 
originally to an out-door procession, but 
now forbidden by law from going outside 
of the church. Nowadays a Mexican priest 
is not allowed even to wear his canonicals 
in the street, nor is the church allowed to 
maintain or govern even a private school. 
Such is Mexican reaction against church 
domination. 
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Having “done” the church we walked 
over to the graveyard, or campo santo, a 
few hundred yards from it. Here within 
an area of about one acre are the remains 
of some 500 people, more than half of 
whom, I am told, were killed by Apaches. 
The sacred space is destitute of inclosure, 
even to a boundary line ; and with a few 
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not at leisure to do, and as we shook 
hands to go, we were welcomed to return 
with the typically courteous expression of 
Spanish hospitality : “ Agu: tiene V. una 
casa a sus ordenes”’ —here is a house at 

your command. 
Fort Huachuca, January 6, 1886.—Want- 
ing an opportunity to see Fort Huachuca, | 
asked the captain a few days ago 
if he could not give me something 
to do there, and have in consequence 
been furnished with the following 

order : 
Camp Troop K, TENTH CAVALRY. 
Mowry Ming, A. T. 
January 5, 1886. 

ORDERS 

No. I. 
First Lieutenant John Bigelow, 
Jr., Tenth Cavalry, with a non-com- 
missioned officer and three men, will 
proceed to-morrow, the 6th inst., to 
Fort Huachuca, A. T., for the pur- 
pose of drawing clothing, etc., for 
Troop K, Tenth Cavalry, and Indian 
scouts. On the completion of said 


fi! duty, he will return with his detach- 


Hy 


iit ment to the camp of Troop K, Tenth 


A FLOWER FROM THE EAST. 


cases excepted, the graves themselves are 
unmarked save by the loose stone piled 
into and over them to keep out the coy- 
otes. On one only did Iseeaname. It 
was rudely cut in a black wooden cross, 
and underneath it was a simple request to 
the reader for a paternoster. 

Before leaving Santa Cruz we gave our- 
selves the pleasure of a visit at the Mon- 
toyas, one of its first families, where we 
would gladly have remained longer than 
we did but for its growing late, and dark 
and cold. We were asked to put up our 
trap and stay over night, which we were 


Cavalry, at the Mowry Mine, A. T. 
Tuomas C. LEBo, 
Captain Tenth Cavalry, 
commanding camp. 

Furnished with this order and my 
detachment, in which was included 

one pack-mule, I set out this morn- 

ing at half-past eight o’clock for the 
Huachuca Mountains. Having to 

go across country, I let a man who 

knew the way go ahead as guide. 

In from one to two hours we were 

out of the wooded foothills of the 
Patagonias, crossing the open valley 
separating them from the Huachu- 

cas, which we entered about twelve 
o’clock. We found the snow thicker 

and the air colder as we rounded 

their northern point above the heads of 
their foothills. Our route, about thirty 
miles long, lay for the greater part on the 
estate of Mr. Colin Cameron, a son of 
Simon Cameron, and nephew of Don Cam- 
eron. His claim covers a tract sixteen 
leagues, or more, square ; his title being 
that of an old Spanish grant. We did not 
see a human dwelling or human being, or 
a water course or source until we reached 
the Huachuca Mountains, in which we 
passed two or three houses near small 
streams and springs, with tracts of culti- 
vated ground surrounding or adjoining 
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them. The soil had the appearance of 
being soft and rich. 

Fort Huachuca lies in what is called 
Huachuca Cafion, on the east side of the 
north point of the Huachuca range. We 
entered the post at its upper, or higher 
end, and passed through the outskirts of 
tents, huts, shanties and houses — the quar- 
ters of a few privileged soldiers, of certain 
civil employees, and of laundresses and 
other hangers-on, or camp followers — 
past the guard house to the parade ground, 
where in accordance with custom, the offi- 
cers’ quarters were ranged on one side, and 
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too, in opinion as to whether General 
Crook has done the best that could be 
done in the campaign, or the worst. 

Fort Huachuca, January 8, 1886.—Spent 
a few moments this morning in the post 
library, where I found a pretty good col- 
lection of papers — though not as good as 
at Fort Grant — but no books. The Fourth 
Cavalry, whose headquarters this is, has, I 
am told, a good regimental library, but it 
is boxed up. I saw no indications of impa- 
tience on the part of the garrison to get 
at it. 

I was shown by General Forsyth through 
the quarters of Captain Law- 
ton’s troop of the Fourth Cav- 














MEXICAN HOMESTEAD. 


the men’s on the other. Not finding the 
adjutant at his office, I repaired to the quar- 
ters of the post commander, Colonel Royall, 
of the Fourth Cavalry. Having reported 
to the colonel, by whom my detachment 
was referred to the sergeant-major for as- 
signment toa troop for quarters and rations, 
I proceeded to the quarters of Brevet Gen- 
eral Forsyth, commanding the troops in 
the field, and reported to him. The Gen- 
eral, who had kindly asked me to come to 
his house whenever I should come to the 
post, made me his guest. 

Fort Huachuca, January 7, 1886. — 
Spent the forenoon attending to business, 
and to the vanity of getting myself shaved 
andshorn. The afternoon I devoted to look- 
ing over the military works in the general’s 
library, most of them French and German, 
which he procured when abroad. Such an 
opportunity for professional reading does 
not present itself often on the frontier. It 
might and it should, however, present itself 
in the house of every officer. 

The Arizona papers have it again that 
General Miles is coming to relieve General 
Crook. The officers do not know whether 
to believe it or not. They are divided, 


alry, the only troop at present 
in the post. It is altogether the 
best set of quarters, as regards 
both plan and appointments, 
that I have seen in the army, 
and in its neatness and orderli- 
ness reflects the highest 
credit on its captain. On 
the ground floor are the 
following accommoda- 
tions: A good-sized office 
for the first sergeant, a 
set of bath-rooms with hot 
and cold water, a capa- 
cious dining-room and a 
kitchen. Up-stairs is a main dormitory, and, 
adjoining it, a small one for the sergeants. 
The corporals live with their squads. I was 
struck by the brightness and airiness of the 
rooms, such a contrast to the dinginess and 
closeness of the barracks at Fort Grant. A 
room on the ground floor is to be fitted up 
as a troop library and reading room. 

After dinner I strolled over to the cap- 
tain’s new stables. They consist of a 
frame building roofed over, with an open- 
ing running along each side of the ridge- 
piece for ventilation. The stables in Texas 
and Arizona are ordinarily mere sheds. In 
these that I am describing, at the head of 
each stall is a placard of tin, bearing the 
following data: the number of the horse, 
its name, the name of its rider, and the 
number of its rider. Underneath this 
placard is a roller of salt, a patent arrange- 
ment for the horse to lick. The saddles, 
covered with a piece of canvas, are sus- 
pended on wooden hooks at the rear of the 
stalls. In each stall is a little canvas con- 
trivance for holding a curry-comband brush, 

Similar stables are building for the other 
troops of the post. Between every two 
sets is a corral, formed by fencing them 
together at the ends. 
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Mowry Mine, January 9, 1886.— Re- 
turned here to-day, a day earlier than I 
wanted to, on account of the threatening 
appearance of the weather. Found Dr. 
Terrill in camp on his official visit. 

Mowry Mine, January 10, 1886.—The 
doctor set out to-day with Colonel Green 
to visit Santa Cruz. Before they had 
reached the Washington Mine the colonel’s 
buggy broke down, in consequence of 
which they surprised us by coming back 
on foot. They soon set out again, how- 
ever, on horseback. 

Mowry Mine, January 11, 1886.—A 
drizzly day, promising well for the grass. 
I wonder whether General Crook, now 
that water may be found practically in 
every hole in the ground, is not going to 
modify his plan so far as guarding the 
water holes is concerned. I am in receipt 
of a copy of the following circular : 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF ARIZONA 
IN THE FIELD. 
Fort Bowie, A. T., December 24, 1885. 

Circular : 

Hereafter all officers in reporting trails 
or movements of hostile Indians, will re- 
port number, whether they are afoot or 
mounted, the direction they are taking, 
and if possible, of what the party is com- 
posed (men, women, children). In giving 
locations, care should be taken to give dis- 
tance and direction from some well-known 
point. It should be remembered that all 
these particulars are of the utmost import- 
ance. By order of 

BRIG ADIER-GENERAL CROOK, 
C. S. RoBertTs, 
Captain Seventeenth Infantry, A. A. D. C. 


I take this as an indication that results 
are looked for at an early day from the 
operations of the two companies of Indian 
scouts in Mexico. They have been en- 
deavoring to work their way to the rear of 
the hostiles, who are supposed to be 
fronting the line, and drive them up 
against our cordon of troops. They have 
been gone now about six weeks, and are 
rationed only for two months. Such at 
least is my understanding. It is hard to 
get any authentic information in regard to 
the campaign, everything being purposely 
kept as secret as possible. 

The doctor returned this evening, not 
over-pleased with his trip. Owing to the 
bad weather he did not see the one sight 
of Santa Cruz, the church and cemetery. 

Mowry Mine, January 12, 1886.—Had a 
longer talk than usual with my Mexican 


neighbors. Don Sebastian is a deserter 
from the Mexican army, in which he 
served at the time of the French expedi- 
tion. 

He tells me that there is in every State 
of Mexico a military force consisting of an 
eight company battalion of infantry, num- 
bering 1,000 men, and a complement of 
cavalry and artillery, —the whole consti- 
tuting a brigade, and being commanded by 
a Brigadier-General. Four such brigades 
constitute a division, the command of a 
Major-General. There is in Mexico no 
General of the army, the Major-Generals 
being commanded directly by the Secretary 
of War. The privates in the Mexican 
army are paid every day. The term of 
enlistment is five years, as with us, but 
with this difference, that a soldier is not sure 
of his discharge at the end of it; in fact, 
he is pretty sure that if sound and able- 
bodied he will not get it. Desertions, 
which from this cause, among others, are 
very common, are punished only with five 
months’ confinement, and compulsion to 
serve out the term of enlistment. Non 
commissioned officers are reduced to the 
ranks. Don Sebastian deserted as a ser- 
geant after three years’ service. Mr. Rios 
hardly believed my assertion that the 
standing army of Mexico was larger than 
that of the United States. 

Mowry Mine, January 13, 1886. — For 
the last few days I have had a presenti- 
ment that we should receive official news 
before long of the state of the campaign, 
and that a change would shortly be made 
to a more active plan, but the mail that 
came this morning brought nothing to con- 
firm it. 

Mowry Mine, January 15, 1886. —The 
paymaster, who arrived this morning, tells 
us that a detachment of Indian scouts out 
with soldiers of Captain Viele’s troops, 
killed two of the soldiers and made off, 
undoubtedly to join the hostiles. 

In my morning conversazione I learned 
that the Mexicans have a way of hardening 
a horse’s hoofs by an application of mescal 
plant, crushed and heated. Mr. Rios tells 
me that he once took a horse to a black- 
smith which, on account of the hardness of 
its hoofs, could not be shod ; the nails bent 
so they could not be driven through the 
horn. 

The captain is at the present moment 
shaving, and having the spots taken out of 
his blouse in preparation for the ball this 
evening at Harshaw. It devolves upon me, 
as the last attendant from this camp at such 
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an entertainment, to remain here to guard 
against the possible disorderly conse- 
quences of to-day’s payment. 

Mowry Mine, January 16, 1886. — From 
the representations made to me this morn- 
ing by Mr. Rios in regard to the Yaqui 
Indians, in whose country he has been, I 
gather that the latter are about on a par, in 
point of civilization, with our most advanced 
Indians of Indian Territory. The cause of 
the impending war between them and the 
Mexican Government, seems to be the pro- 
posed opening of their dominion to set- 
tlement. Here is something for those of 
our people to ponder upon who regard the 
reservation as°a Causative peculiarity of 
Indian savagedom, and propose to regen- 
erate the Indians by the abolition of the 
reservations and their establishment in 
severalty. The land that the Indians are 
now on in their tribal relation is theirs as 
far as anything guaranteed to them by our 

‘Government can be. Suppose that they 
want to continue in tribal relation. Having 
for generations been fraudulently debarring 
them from civilization, are we now to com- 
mence fraudulently imposing it upon them ? 

The establishment of our Indians in 
severalty —in consonance, that is, with the 
policy of their preservation and civilization 


— is dependent upon their acquiring a desire 
for it ; and their evolution or development 
up to the point of this desire, which is the 
true Indian problem, has never been even 
seriously contemplated by our Government. 
Our Indian policy has ever been, in the 


main, a systematic evasion of it. The set- 
tlement of the Indian question without the 
solution of this problem, means nothing 
more nor less than peaceful, or forcible 
extermination. 

Mowry Mine, January 20, 1886. — There 
has not been a day without rain or snow or 
hail since the 11th of this month, neither 
has there been a day that the sun has not 
shown itself some time or other. South- 
westerly winds are here unfailing harbin- 
gers of bad weather, and such we have had 
off and on now for several weeks, and they 
are not yet passed. February is a very 
uncertain month; the Mexicans call it 
“El mes loco,” the crazy month. 

I expect to be at Fort. Grant to-morrow 
night. I shall miss the sound of Spanish, 
especially Blasita’s cheery greeting, “Como 
le va, Teniente?”’ and her old father’s 
courteous invitation, “ Pase; pase V., Ten- 
tente, stentese.’ The Rioses have had a 
hard time lately with the weather, having 
been prevented from sleeping at night by 
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the rain dripping through their roof. They 
now have a huge piece of hide suspended 
at an angle over the bed, forming a toler- 
ably good shelter. The mud floor, how- 
ever, except under the bed, is all mire and 
puddle. The two children seem none the 
worse for all this. The little boy, Jose 
Juan, is continually eating. I hardly ever 
see him that he has not a tin cup in his 
hand, and is not either consuming or solic- 
iting a supply of /rijoles. He has usually 
nothing on but a plain linen shirt of so fine 
a texture that the complexion of his tough 
little body is discernible through it, and 
reaching very little below where his trousers 
ought to commence. Surmising a connec- 
tion between his semi-nudity and voracity, 
I suggested to his mother the advisability, 
as it seemed to me, of proceeding with his 
clothing below the line where she had left 
off, and she took the suggestion in such 
good part that I had the satisfaction this 
morning of seeing the little fellow in a pair 
of trousers, if I may so call the primitive 
canton flannel garment to which I allude. 
It is cut looser than should seem necessary 
for comfort, and as short as is consistent 
with distinct bifurcation. 

The mail not bringing me my Icave of 
absence, I determined at the suggestion of 
the captain to go to Crittenden, in order to 
be ready to take advantage of it by to- 
morrow morning's train, should it come 
this evening, or to wait over until to-morrow 
evening, should it not come to-day. Ac- 
cordingly, after the men had dined I had 
my horse saddled, and having done up a 
few things in a roll to take with me, set out 
with two men and a pack mule for the 
railroad. . 

I had hardly gotten out of camp when 
one of my men asked permission to stop 
behind to put the two men’s rations, which 
he was carrying in a bag in his hand, on 
the pack mule. If there is anything a col- 
ored soldier can be trusted, under all cir- 
cumstances, to take good care of, it is his 
rations. I granted the request, and after- 
wards regretted doing so, for I did not see 
either of the men again until an hour after 
I had arrived at Crittenden. They repre- 
sented to me that they could not keep the 
pack on the mule ; that the rope being wet, 
they had to stop repeatedly to tighten it, 
etc. Iwas disgusted with what I deemed 
their want of zest and pride, and rebuked 
them for it—I think, with good effect. 
They might as well have been in camp for 
all the protection or other advantage they 
were to me. 
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Fort Grant, January 21, 1886.— My 
authority for a leave having come yester- 
day, I partook at half-past five o’clock of 
the “first breakfast” at the hotel, and at 
about seven o’clock boarded a train and 
settled down with my Spanish grammar 
and my papers and periodicals to their 
enjoyment from a spring-cushioned seat. 
At Benson, the junction with the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, I lunched at a Chinaman’s, 
at the small cost of twenty-five cents, and 
I think I know what I ate. 

It brought me back to civilization to find 
myself, as I did at one o’clock, seated in a 
sleeping car opposite a young manin a close- 
fitting checked suit, carrying an extreme 
height of collar and sporting a varnished 
cane. 

Stepping down on the platform at Wilcox, 
at half-past two, I met Mr. M , the 
father of the bride, on his way from Fort 
Davis, Tex., to attend the wedding at Fort 
Grant. There being no ambulance at the 
station we got into the stage, a very differ- 
ent conveyance from what the average 
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the forward side-curtains reached only to 
within a foot and a half of the woodwork, 
leaving an aperture through which the cold 
air seemed to compress itself for concen- 
tration upon us. Fortunately we each had 
a blanket, but with two thicknesses of 
blanket over my legs, and my overcoat and 
cape about my body, I was not warm. 
There was no straw or rug in the bottom 
of the wagon; nothing to oppose the 
streams of air coming up through the half- 
inch cracks between the half-inch planks, 
or, on the other hand, to prevent our 
watching the congealing ground as it sped 
away beneath us. At half-past eight we 
drove up in a happy state of mind, though 
in a sad state of body, in front of the 
post-trader’s store, where the mail was de- 
livered, and I commenced shaking hands. 
Thence we rattled over to the officers’ 
line. The stage had hardly stopped in 


front of my gate,— just inside of which 
I recognized the form of the most im- 
portant personage to me in Fort Grant, 
—when I heard in a voice that I knew 


eastern man would imagine. It was a 
rickety carryall, with the front seat taken to 
out. Owing, I presume, to this deficiency, 


to pertain to it: “Is that you, John?” 
inquiry 


which I answered not in 


words. 


[To be continued. } 


BEFORE THE BREATH OF STORM. 

BEFORE the breath of storm, 

While yet the long, bright afternoons are warm, 
Under this stainless arch of azure sky 

The air is filled with gathering wings for flight ;: 

Yet with the shrill mirth and the loud delight 
Comes the foreboding sorrow of this cry, — 

Till the storm scatter and the gloom dispel, 

Farewell! Farewell! Farewell! 


Why will ye go so soon, 
In these soft hours, this sweeter month than June? 

The liquid air floats over field and tree 
A veil of dreams-—where do ye find the sting? 

A gold enchantment sleeps upon the sea 
And purpled hills—why have ye taken wing? 
But faint, far-heard, the answers fall and swell — 
Farewell! Farewell! Farewell! 

Charles G. D. Roberts. 
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VI. 


From 1878 To 1885. 


Very early in the year 1878, Mr. Lester 
Wallack, the celebrated actor, at that time 
the owner of the famous schooner Colum- 
bia, was elected Commodore of the Brook- 
lyn Yacht Club, and he was, I think, its last 
commodore for many years. In a little 
speech which he made on assuming his of- 
fice, Mr. Wallack frankly confessed that he 
was no great sailor and no great yachtsman. 
He was, as all know, a very estimable gen- 
tleman, but about the most unsuitable per- 
son that the club could have selected, in 
view of its waning fortune, to take the 
executive charge. 

I may mention, as something which has 
had a decided influence for good on Amer- 
ican yachting, that during the winter of 
1878, Mr. A. Cary Smith, by invitation of 
the Seawanhaka Yacht Club, delivered a 
series of lectures before its members at 
Delmonico’s, on Naval Architecture. The 
information thus obtained has been supple- 
mented by study in other quarters, and the 
result has been the introduction of a better 
class of yachts, and more perfectly fitted, 
than before. It was in the early part of 
1878, that the keel schooner /xtrepid was 
built at Brooklyn by the Poillons, from a 
design by Mr. A. Cary Smith. While upon 
the stocks she was very extensively criti- 
cised. It was asserted that she was too 
fine forward, her “dead flat” too far aft, 
that she would bury in driving hard, etc. 
She falsified the predictions of these wise 
people, by proving a success in every way, 
and was one of the finest yachts in the 
fleet. Her owner, Mr. Lloyd Phenix, be- 
ing an expert navigator, has made several 
foreign cruises in her. 

In May,1878, the schooner yacht AZohawk 
was sold to the United States Coast Survey 
Service, and her name changed to the 
Eagre. It is notable that after a year of 
more than ordinary excitement, such as 
occurs always, when an international event 
is one of the season’s incidents, the next 
year is marked by a general dullness and 


this was particularly the case during the 
season of 1878. ‘The clubs all had their 
regattas as usual, but they were tame 
affairs, the entries few and the attendance 
small. ‘lhe New York club tried to have 
a race June 13, but it failed from lack of 
wind, and was sailed June 14, in the pres- 
ence of only the committee and a few 
reporters. ‘here started two keel schoon- 
ers, two first-class and three second-class 
centerboard schooners, only one first-class 
sloop, the V7ston, and four second-class 
sloops. 

A notable race of this season, was a con- 
test of small open yachts in the bay. ‘The 
affair was organized by a volunteer com- 
mittee of gentlemen interested in yachting, 
the money for the expense being obtained 
by subscription and the entry made free. 
It drew together forty-three starters, divided 
into five classes, and was an extremely 
successful affair. 

In July of this year, the cutter Muriel 
was built for Mr. James Stillman, by Mr. 
Henry Piepgras at Brooklyn, from a design 
by Mr. John Harvey of England, this being 
the first real dona fide British cutter ever 
built in this country. She was 45 feet over 
all; 9 feet beam; 6 feet, 3 inches deep; 7 
feet, 9 inches draught, and carried 6% tons 
of outside lead. What came to be called 
the “cutter controversy” was just then 
beginning to rage in this country, and the 
advocates of the British boat were claiming 
superior speed for their favorite model, 
which was as strenuously denied by the 
centerboard partisans, and Mr. James Still- 
man, a prominent member of the New York 
Yacht Club, then the owner of the schooner 
yacht Wanderer, determined to test the 
question practically by having a yacht 
built fromthe lines as near as might be of 
the fastest of her class in Great Britain. 
The Muriel was not a success in the mat- 
ter of speed, nor have any of the successors 
of this type been, the centerboard boat, in 
good breezes, having always proven the 
most speedy. It has also been proven, 
that this style of yacht is less comfortable 


' The first paper of this series commenced in OutinG for June. 
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than the broad centerboard, and not suited 
for the shallow American harbors. They 
are, however, very handsome.craft, and out 
of the controversy as to cutter and center- 
board, has come a compromise between 
the two extremes of broad and shallow and 
deep and narrow, which is superior to 
either. The centerboard is retained, but 
with it is a keel, through which it plays. 
The yacht is made narrower and deeper 
than of old, the lack of stability due to 
narrowing the model, being made up by 
outside lead. 

The Muriel, however, attracted much 
attention, and considerable ridicule when 
she first appeared. The Seawanhaka club 
was first to lead off this season with a 
cruise; the first Corinthian cruise ever 
attempted in this country ; the yachts being 
all manned and sailed by amateurs. The 
fleet started from Oyster Bay, L. I., and it 
consisted of one schooner and six sloops. 
It went on to New London and thence to 
Newport. 

The Atlantic Club 
was the next to start 
a fleet, and had six 
schooners and twelve 
sloops, and it signal- 
ized its cruise by giv- 
ing a regatta at 
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always been a favorite stopping-place for 
this club, and at one time it contem- 
plated making this port its headquarters. 
Fortunately, the project fell through. 

The New York Yacht Club mustered ten 
schooners and four sloops for the annual 
cruise, and went direct from Glen Cove to 
Greenport, getting there while the fleet of 
the Atlantic Club was in the harbor. It 
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Greenport, L. I., starting twenty-six 
boats, twelve of which did not belong to 
the club. These regattas in Greenport 
were features of the Atlantic Club’s an- 
nual cruises for several years. It has 

' Cutter ‘‘ Bedouin.””. Owned by 


went from Greenport to New London, 

thence to Newport, and thence to New 

Bedford, where a race was arranged for the 

purpose of giving the Boston sloop TZzhiséle 

an opportunity to test her speed with the 
Mr. Archibald Rogers, New York. 
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New York sloops. The race was sailed 
August 14, the ZAzste sailing against the 
Active, Vixen. and Regina. The Boston 
yacht started ahead and led all around the 
course, but was beaten by the Vixen, 1m. 
14s. elapsed, and 2m. 57s. corrected time. 
She was miserably sailed, however, and it 
was my opinion at the time, I having been 
on board of her during the race, that had 
she been as well handled as the New York 
sloops, she would have beaten them. The 
Active beat the Thistle 27s. and the Thistle 
beat the Regina 2m. 44s. The course was 
twenty miles. 

1 may mention as an incident of this 
cruise, that in a run from Vineyard 
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mark. ‘They tried again October 22, and 
made the race, the weather having been 
moderate and sea smooth, and the Gracie 
won by 13m. 46s., thus ending the season 
of 1878. 

The next season was a dull one and 
there was little of note in its events. The 
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Haven to Newport, the double-hulled 
schooner Veried beat the fleet, gaining her 
only victory. She took a short cut through 
Woods Hole, gaining a fair tide thereby, 
and arrived at Newport twenty seconds 
ahead of the Vixen, which came second. 
The Brooklyn. club issued a most elab- 
orate programme for a cruise, but no yachts 
appeared at the rendezvous and the cruise 
did not take place, and since then the 
Brooklyn has been a club only in name. 
October 15 of this year, the sloops Gracte 
and Vision attempted a race twenty miles 
to windward from the Sandy Hook Light- 
ship. The Vision was of the most pro- 
nounced skimming-dish type, drawing but 
4feet, roinches of water on a water-line 
length of 60 feet, 2inches. The Gracie drew 
6 feet, 3inches on a water line of 65 feet. 
Neither was fit for ocean racing, and both 
were disabled and failed to reach the outer 


clubs, big and little, had their regattas, the 
entries few and the interest trifling, and 
confined altogether to the particular club 
whose yachts were racing. 

It was in June of this year, that Mr. 
Piepgras built the cutter Yolande, the sec- 
ond real British cutter ever built in this 
country. She was built in the yard attached 
to Mr. Piepgras’ dwelling, and then moved 
through the street to the water, several 
blocks distant. 

I call her a cutter, because by common 
consent this name has been given to deep, 
narrow yachts, similar in model and rig to 
the one-masted vessels common in England, 
and to distinguish them from the broad 
and shallow centerboard sloops. Of course, 
properly speaking, the rig should govern 
the designation in this, as in all other craft, 
ship, bark, brig, schooner, etc.; but we 
needed some appellation which should 


1 Cutter ‘* Maggie.”” Owned by Mr. L, Cass Ledyard. New York. 
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designate the shape of the hull, and this 
term “cutter” has been adopted. The 
Yolande was a cutter to all intents and 
purposes; cutter in model and cutter in rig. 
So anxious, however, have the advocates 
of English yachts been to prove that the 
cutter could beat all creation, that every 
sloop which has proven at all fast, has been 
dubbed a cutter, and the term has become 
rather confusing. I intend, when speaking 
of cutters, to designate such yachts as 
the Muriel, Yolande, Bedouin, Wenonah, 
Stranger, Madge, Clara, etc., and not suchas 
the Huron, Thetis, Puritan, Mayflower, etc. 

The Yolande was built for Mr. M. Roose- 
velt Schuyler, the most pronounced advo- 
cate of the cutter model that we have ever 
had in this country. Mr. Schuyler was an 
extremist; not only did he believe the 
cutter possessed of superior excellence, 
but he insisted that all other types were 
faulty in the extreme and could have no 
good quality. The Yolande was 32 feet over 
all, 25 feet water line, 7 feet, 6inches beam, 
and 5 feetdeep. She had a deep rocker keel 
composed entirely of lead which weighed 
8,700 pounds, and there were 1,300 pounds 
of lead inside, molded to fit the frames. 

Generally uncomfortable, and entirely 
unfit for shallow water, the Yolande was 
not without her advantages. She was safer 
and had more accommodation than any 
other boat of the same water line, and could 
and did sail, in weather which sent the 
average centerboard craft scurrying for a 
sheltered harbor. In the ordinary summer 
weather, however, the centerboard of her 
length could sail around her with ease. Mr. 
Schuyler exhibited her weatherly qualities, 
by keeping her in commission until the snow 
began to fall, and showed that in bad 
weather, she could drown the centerboard 
boat completely. 

She and the AZurie/ marked the introduc- 
tion of a type of yacht that has undoubted 
advantages, but which, upon the whole, is 
not as well suited to the requirements of 
American yachting as is the centerboard, 
nor are they asa rule as speedy. 

I may mention in passing, the building 
of another representative craft in July, 
1879, and that was the iron centerboard 
sloop Mischief. She was the second sail- 
ing yacht built of iron in this country, and 
was a success as a racing vessel. We have 
had several iron yachts built since then, 
both sailing craft and steam, and I think 
that finally iron or mild steel will entirely 
supersede wood as building material for 
the pleasure fleet. Certainly it is best for 
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steam yachts, and I think it better for sailing 
craft, as being lighter, dryer and stronger. 
The cruise of the New York Yacht Club 


‘this year was marked by one of the old- 


fashioned regattas at New Bedford, for 
which, as I have shown, the club was 
famous in its early career. The entry was 
not, to be sure, a very famous one, but it 
made a féte day for the old whaling city, 
and will long ‘be remembered. 

There were two schooners, the Z7da/ 
Wave and Phantom, in the first class, and 
four, the Magic, Peerless, Azalia and Cilio, 
in the second. There were also two classes 
of sloops, three in each. The winners 
were the schooners Zidal Wave and Magic, 
and the sloops JViantic (afterwards Hilde- 
gard) and Vixen. 

October 17, 1879, there started four 
sloops from Sandy Hook Lightship, for a 
race around the Cape May Lightship and 
return, for a cup valued at $700, offered 
some years previous by Mr. Robert Center, 
then the owner of the iron sloop Vindex. 
He had successfully kept her in commission 
for a whole winter, defying the gale with 
the stoutest of pilot boats, but creating an 
impression in the minds of the hardy toil- 
ers of the sea in those boats, as they saw 
the Vindex under short canvas bobbing like 
a cork on the ocean swell, that “the gentle- 
man was not just right aloft.” They were 
unable to realize that any sane man should 
go to sea in such weather for pastime. 

Mr. Center having demonstrated the 
ability of his iron keel vessel, cutter rigged, 
to withstand successfully all sorts of 
weather, determined with fine irony to 
show that the centerboard sloop could not 
do this; and so offered this cup for com- 
petition by sloop yachts in the month of 
October. For years the cup went begging, 
but in 1879 the Mischief, Regina, Wave 
and Blanche started for it ; and this is not 
half as wonderful as that they all returned 
safely the next day. The “sweet little 
cherub” was certainly on watch during 
this race, for with the exception of the 
Mischief, four more unsuitable craft to be 
caught outside of Sandy Hook in October 
could not be found. I think it will be of 
interest if I give the dimensions of these 
“ bowls ” in which the four “ wise men of 
Gotham ” embarked : 
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| ft in.|ft. in. /ft. in.|ft, in. 
Mischief |]. R. Busk 67 5 |61 o}19 10} 7 9 
Regina |W. W. W. Stewart|50 8 |47 3/16 3] 5 6 
Wave Dr. J. G. Harrow | 41 8 |38 7114 814 3 
Blanche ‘C. H. Grundy 41 o |38 Ome Sia 4 




















The Mischief was able to sail at least 
one-third faster than either of the others 
by reason of size, and as there was no time 
allowance she won with all ease. There 
was a moderate gale the day after the 
arrival of the yachts, and in some way a 
report got abroad that the Wave was miss- 
ing, Causing much uneasiness among the 
friends of those on board of her. As a 
remarkable race this is worthy of note here. 
I may mention also that the AM/ischief’s time 
was 39h. 47m., beating the Regina, which 
came second, 4h. 20m. The Waze was 
third. In this connection, and having 
expressed an opinion as to the unsuitable- 
ness of shallow centerboard yachts of small 
size to encounter an ocean breeze and sea, 
I will give an illustration in opposition to 
that opinion. Early in the month of Febru- 
ary, 1880, the sloop yacht Coming, having 
been purchased by a New York gentleman, 
he employed Captain Germaine and his 
brother of Glen Cove,L.I.,to proceed to New 
London, where the yacht had wintered, and 
bring her to New York. Captain Germaine 
employed Mr. William H. Lane of New 
London to assist him and having bent 
the sails, they, as ordered by the owner, 
awaited a favorable chance to come to New 
York. It came in the shape of an offer 
from Captain Scott, of the tug boat A/ert, 
who having been hired to tow the British 
brig Guisborough to New York from New 
London, offered Captain Germaine a free 
tow, and the Coming made fast to the stern 
of the brig and started. When a little to 
westward of New Haven, a hard northeast 
gale was encountered, and the tug finally, 
for her own safety, was obliged to let go 
the brig and make for New Haven for 
shelter. The brig made sail, but her sails 
were blown away and she finally sank off 
Northport, L. L., all on board perishing. 
Of the yacht nothing was heard for some 
days, when she was sighted off Southold, 
L. I., dismasted, with bowsprit gone, and 
port bow somewhat injured; but in all 
other respects in good condition. The 
anchors were on the bows, and the boats 
hung at the davits. In the cabin a meal 
of corned beef and cabbage was spread, 
and not a dish had fallen to the floor. The 
mast had fallen directly aft and lay on the 
deck, the wreck of the bowsprit and rig- 
ging was overboard, and this had operated 
as a drag keeping her head to the sea. 
Evidently the captain and crew, believing 
that they would be safer on the brig, hauled 
up under her counter to get on board of 
her, and in so doing the bowsprit and mast 
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were Carried away, and the bow stove. Had 
they remained on the yacht they would 
possibly have been saved. 

This yacht, one of the extreme skimming- 
dish type, had safely weathered out one of 
the most terrific gales of that winter, and 
lived in a sea which was represented, by 
those out in it, to have been something 
tremendous. The life buoys and spare spars 
on her house were not lashed and were 
found undisturbed, showing that during 
her lonely drift not a sea had boarded her. 
This yacht was 61 feet, 4inches over all; 
56 feet, 10 inches water line ; 20 feet, 5 inches 
beam; 5feet, 2inches deep, and 4 feet, 
2inches draught of water. 

There is little to note of the yachting of 
1880; the usual regattas and cruises taking 
place without any marked incident, except, 
perhaps, that this year another attempt was 
made at a handicap race by the New York 
Yacht Club; Mr. Charles Minton, the sec- 
retary, offering a$z50cup. The thing was 
a success so far as the handicap was con- 
cerned, and it is evidently the best of all 
systems for allowance; but the starters 
were few, only three schooners and six 
sloops. The schooner Dauntless and sloop 
Mischief were the winners. 

I might also mention in passing that the 
first regatta of the Larchmont Yacht Club 
took place on July 5, 1880, its largest starter 
being the sloop Viva, 2gfeet,6 inches. As 
something of yachting importance I may say 
that the iron steam yachts Corsair and 
Stranger were launched at Philadelphia 
this year, the iron steam yacht Pol/ynia was 
launched at Newbugh-on-the-Hudson, and 
the iron steam yacht Yosemite at Chester, 
Pa.— an evidence of the growing popularity 
of steam as a motive power among the 
yachtsmen, and this has been apparent 
more and more ever since and will continue. 
It may confidently be asserted that no more 
large sailing yachts will be built ; but that 
all who can afford it will have steam. 

During the cruise of the New York club 
this year, 1880, there was a fine race at 
New Bedford, the yachts of the Eastern 
and New Bedford clubs taking part, seven 
schooners and eleven sloops starting. The 
New York yachts Crusader and Mischief 
and Regina captured three of the prizes, and 
the New Bedford schooner Peer/ess — for- 
merly a New York yacht — took the other. 
Yachtsmen in the fall of 1880 were a good 
deal fluttered by the rumor that the British 
cutter Vanduara was to come next season 
for the America’s Cup. She was just then 
in the hey-day of her triumphs, and ranked 
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as fastest in Great Britain, but has since 
been out-built and relegated to the second 
class. She did not come. Had she done 
so, I think she would have carried the cup 
back with her. We had very little respect 
for cutters in those days, and I presume 
would not have thought it worth while to 
have put anything better against her than 
the Gracie, Mischief or Fanny, in which 
case the Vanduara, on account of her extra 
size, would have had a sure thing. It was 
the golden opportunity missed that will not 
for a long time to come occur again. 

The Eastern Yacht Club was in 1880 
just ten years old, and it signalized the 
termination of its first decade by the pur- 
chase of a plot of ground on Marblehead 
Neck, and the erection thereon of a club 
house, which for many years was the finest 
yacht club house in the United States. It 
was a building seventy-five feet front, and 
three stories in height, furnished with all 
modern conveniences. It had on its roll 
in 1880, forty-three schooners, twenty-one 
sloops, four cutters and one yawl. Very 


many of the owners of the yachts, how- 
ever, were more prominently identified 
with the New York than with the Eastern 
club, and the four “cutters” were such 
only in name, as neither in rig, or in shape 
of hull, did they resemble such boats as the 
Bedouin,Wenonah or Muriel. The yawl, 
however, was the Zaith, and was modeled 
by Ratsey, of England, and built in 1880 
by D. J. Lawlor at East Boston, and was 
the first of the rig built in this country. 
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She was afterwards rigged as a cutter. 
She was 49 feet over all; 40 feet, 8 inches 
water line, 10 feet beam, 7 feet, 5 inches 
deep and 5 feet, 3 inches draught. 

At a meeting of the Seawanhaka Yacht 
Club held Noveinber 20, 1880, Mr. M. 
Roosevelt Schuyler, then the vice-commo- 
dore, reported that he had been out sailing 
in his cutter Yolande two days previous, 
with three inches of snow on the deck. 
This was on the first introduction of the 
cutter, when its advocates thought it be- 
hooved them to show in all ways its superi- 
ority to all other types of boat. It probably 
never struck Vice-Commodore Schuyler 
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that the owner of the shallowest of center- 
boards could have gone out in the bay 
sailing in a November snow storm if he 
had been silly enough to have desired to do 
so. Cutters were common enough after 
this, but I have not found that owners of 
them cared to keep them in commission 
any longer than it was comfortable to 
do so. 

It was in March, 1881, that we again heard 
of a challenge for the America’s Cup. It 


1 Cutter “‘Stranger.’”’ Owned by Mr. John N. McCauley, New Haven, 
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came again from Canada, and was prompted 
solely by the desire of Captain Cuthbert, 
the builder of the schooner Countess of 
Dufferin, for the advertisement and conse- 
quent increase of business which the noto- 
riety of building a challenging yacht would 
give. The schooner he had built had proved 
a failure, but he asserted he could build a 
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that ensued, a writer in one of the New 
York weeklies incautiously suggested that 
the Bay of Quinte Yacht Club was hardly 
as important as the New York Yacht Club, 
and that the social position of the members 
of the latter was, perhaps, rather more ele- 
vated than that of the members of the chal- 
lenging club; and he raised such a storm 


1“ oRtva.” 


sloop which could beat any of the Ameri- 
can single stick vessels, and a schooner 
could not be put against her with any chance 
of success, because there was, in the New 
York Yacht Club rules, no allowance for 
difference of rig. 

The Royal Canadian Club had had enough 
of Captain Cuthbert, and of challenges for 
the America’s Cup, but there was a spirited 
little club at Belleville, Ontario, with an 
attaché of the local newspaper as its secre- 
tary, and its members were delighted with 
the prospect of being brought prominently 
into notice as the challenger for this cele- 
brated trophy ; so probably for the first time 
outside of Belleville, Ontario, the Bay of 
Quinte Yacht Club was heard of. In the 
course of the preliminary correspondence 


of indignation in Belleville that he repented 
his incautious utterance in sackcloth and 
ashes. However, the Bay of Quinte Yacht 
Club at its annual meeting adopted a reso- 
lution to challenge for the cup, and named 
September as the month for the race, or 
races. 

At this time the flag officers of the New 
York Yacht Club were Com. John R. Wal- 
ler; Vice-Com. James D. Smith and Rear- 
Com. Herman Oelrichs. These gentlemen 
had no doubt out that either of the sloops 
Gracie, Mischief or Hildegard would be fast 
enough to beat the newsloop building in Can- 
ada to compete for the cup; but with com- 
mendable spirit they resolved that if there 
was anything better in this country it ought 
to be at the disposition of the club. The 


4 Cutter “ Oriva.” Owned by Mr. C. Lee Smith, New York. 
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sloop Arrow had, at that time, the best repu- 
tation for speed. She had been built in 1874 
by Mr. David Kirby, of Rye, Westchester 
county, for Mr. Daniel Edgar, of the New 
York Yacht Club, and first appeared at the 
annual regatta of the club June 8, 1876, 
showing a wonderful turn of speed, and in 
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ever saw the yacht until she was launched. 
They designedly refrained from all interfer- 
ence, and trusted to the builder of the Arrow 
to produce a sloop which should be, as he 
had promised, “swifter than the Arrow.” 
But the Gracie had been altered and much 
improved, and the A/ischief had been built 





1“ ATLANTIC.” 


all subsequent matches she was easily fast- 
est of the lot. She had been sold to Mr. 
Ross Winans, of Baltimore, who did not 
belong to the club, and who, in 1881, was 
abroad. The first idea of the flag officers 
was to telegraph Mr. Winans and offer to 
purchase the Arrow, but her builder came 
to them and said he could build a better 
boat than the Arrow, and they at once gave 
him carte blanche to do so. The result was 
unfortunate, but it was no fault of the gen- 
tlemen interested, neither of whom, I believe, 
1 Sloop ‘* Atlantic.”’ 


Owned by Messrs. L. A. Fish, J. R. Maxwell and N. D. Lawton, New York. 


since the time of the Arrow’s triumphs, and 
both of these sloops were even then “swifter 
than the Arrow,” and as was afterwards 
abundantly proven, much more speedy than 
the Arrow’s successor from the shipyard 
at Rye. 

May 26, the New York Yacht Club 
accepted the challenge of the Canadian club, 
assented to September as the time of the 
contest, thus waiving the six months’ 
notice and all other formalities, as it always 
has done. The name of the challenging 
(One of the “4 big four” 


built to compete for the honor of representing America against the ‘‘Galatea”’ in 1886.) 
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sloop was the Af¢a/anta, and according to 
the official certificate accompanying the 
challenge, she was about forty-five tons, 
and measured 70 feet, 1 inch over all; 62 
feet, 10 inches on the water line, 19 feet 
beam, 6 feet, 10 inches deep. She drew 
5 feet, 6 inches aft, and 3 feet, 6 inches 
forward. In all respects, she was an 
American model, pure and simple. 

The prospect of the international race 
gave an impetus to yachting this year as it 
has always done, and the regular annual 
events were more generally attended than 
for the few preceding years, and the con- 
tests more spirited. There was, however, 
nothing occurring at either of them that 
calls for special mention. It is interesting 
to note that the Larchmont Yacht Club at 
the time of its second annual regatta on the 
Fourth of July had enrolled thirty-six 
yachts. 

After a pleasant correspondence, all the 
preliminaries for the race for the America’s 
Cup, under the challenge of the Bay of 
Quinte Yacht Club, were amicably ar- 
ranged ; the Canadian club naming the 
sloop Afalanta, and the American com- 
mittee, Messrs. William Krebs, J. F. Tams 
and Robert Center, after consultation with 
the flag officers, assented to the request of 
the challenge, that only one yacht be 
named against the A/alanta. 

As to which sloop this should be, there 
was considerable controversy. We had 
four fast vessels of about the required size, 
viz.: the Gracie, Mischief, Fanny, and Hil- 
degard, and in addition to these, there was 
the new yacht building at Rye for the flag 
officers of the club, and to be called the 
Pocahontas. She was 71 feet, 6 inches on 
deck ; 65 feet water line; 21 feet beam 
and 7 feet, 10 inches deep. Her center- 
board is 21 feet. It is not necessary to 
give the dimensions of her spars, except to 
say that they were found to be too taut 
and had to be reduced. The Pocahontas 
wasa failure. She had a fine entrance, but 
was too heavy in her counters for fast sail- 
ing. I have always thought that if length- 
ened aft and fined down at that end, she 
would make a fast schooner. 

I note on August 16, 1881, the arrival of 
the steamer Devonia ; not a very remark- 
able circumstance considered alone, but 
the fact that she had upon her deck the 
little Scotch cutter Madge, made her arri- 
val an important event in the history of 
American yachting ; for the result of the 
races sailed by her subsequently, did more 
to shake the faith of American yachtsmen 
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in the superiority of the broad and shallow 
centerboard boat, than anything that had 
ever occurred. 

It matters not whether her victories were 
won fairly or unfairly ; they were won, and 
the American sloop was for the first time 
defeated, and no excuse could palliate 
that. 

This little craft was sent to this country 
by Mr. James Coates, the thread manufact- 
urer of Paisley, Scotland. She was built 
at Gowan, Scotland, by Watson, in 1879, 
and was 46 feet, t inch over all; 38 feet, 
9 inches water line ; 7 feet, 9 inches beam ; 
7 feet, 6 inches deep, and 8 feet draught. 
In Great Britain she rated as a ten tonner, 
but by the New York club rule she meas- 
ured sixteen tons. Her skipper, Captain 
Duncan,with a crew of two men, came over 
with the yacht, and her subsequent success 
was largely due to the admirable and skill- 
ful manner in which she was handled. 

I shrewdly suspect that the advent of 
the cutter AZadye, and the races that were 
arranged for her after her arrival, were the 
result of the pre-arranged scheme on the 
part of some of the young gentlemen of 
the Seawanhaka club, who not only believed 
the British: cutter to be superior to all other 
types of yacht, but were extremely impa- 
tient because everybody else did not think 
so. So they selected this little yacht, which 
had won many races in England, and then 
arranged some races for her under the 
Seawanhaka rule of measurement, by which 
she was sure to win. 

In justice to the AZadge, I may say that 
she did not need the allowance at all, under 
the circumstances ; but the intention of 
these gentlemen was none the less worthy 
of remark. In furtherance of this scheme, 
three races were arranged for her with the 
sloops Schemer and Wave. I have never 
had the least doubt, but that either of these 
yachts, if in perfect racing condition, could 
have beaten the Madge ; but when the 
races were sailed, the season was near its 
end, the sails were fitting illy, and so little 
was thought of the chances of the Madge 
that not the least care was taken to put the 
American boats in racing order. At the 
first race, the American yacht had a bor- 
rowed topsail, which set “like a purser’s 
shirt on a handspike,” to use the forecastle 
expression, and the expert in charge of her 
said, when his attention was called to this, 
“ Oh, it will do well enough, anything will 
beat that thing”; with a contemptuous 
gesture toward the M/adge, which was lying 
at anchor with one of the most perfectly 
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fitting suits of canvas I ever looked at. 
Previous to the races, whenever the AZadge 
encountered one of the American sloops, 
the canny Scotchman in charge of her 
allowed her to be easily beaten, and it was 
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had gone home, and the owner of the 
Madge was too shrewd to allow her to sail 
without him. 

She has never done much since that 
time, but it cannot be denied that she “ got 
rer fine work in” very effectively during 
this first season, and established the cutter 
model in this country on a firm foundation, 
modifying and improving the American 
centerboard model, the result being a yacht 
like the Puritan, with the depth, the out- 
side ballast, and in part, the rig of the cut- 
ter, retaining still the advantage of beam 
and centerboard. 

The Canadian sloop Atalanta was 
launched at Belleville, Ontario, September 
14, 1881, and by a curious coincidence, she 
and the Pocahontas had their first trial on 

the same day, October 5, 
the Pocahontas having a 
trial with the Mildegard 
and being beaten by her, 
and the Afalanta a spin 
with the Morah at Belle- 
ville, and beat her with 
ease. 

The Canadian sloop 
could not be gotten ready 
in time forthe race for the 
cup, and the request of the 
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1“ pRISCILLA.” 


not until the first match began, that any of 
us had ever seen her sail. 

That she was a smart little craft is un- 
deniable, and she was splendidly sailed. 
The owners of the Schemer and Wave went 
to much expense to fit their yachts for an- 
other race next season, but Captain Duncan 


1 Sloop ‘*Priscilla.”” Owned by Mr. A. Cass Canfield, New York. 


Canadians for an extension of time was 
cheerfully granted by the New York club, 
and meanwhile a series of trial races was 
arranged, the entries for which were the 
Gracie, Mischief, Hildegard and Pocahontas, 
but the Hi/degard withdrew after one trial. 
The choice very soon narrowed down to the 
(One of the “ big four.’’) 
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Gracie and the Mischief, and the latter was 
finally chosen. 

The Canadian sloop finally arrived, via 
the canals, October 30, and the two races 
with the A/tschief were sailed November 9 
over the course of the club, the Canadian 
being beaten 28m. 30%s., and November 
10, Over a course outside the Hook, the 
Mischief again winning by 28m. 54s. 

The irrepressible Captain Cuthbert at 
once announced his intention of laying his 
sloop up in this harbor, and renewing the 
challenge the next season, and to protect 
itself against this threatened annual Cana- 
dian infliction, the New York Yacht Club 
was obliged to insist upon such a change 
in the deed of gift of the America’s Cup 
as would prevent this. It therefore returned 
the cup to Mr. George L. Schuyler, the 
only surviving donor of it, and received it 
back from that gentleman with a clause 
providing that a defeated yacht should not 
be again eligible as a challenger until two 
years had intervened from the time of the 
first contest. At the first meeting of the 
New York Yacht Club in 1882, a proposi- 
tion was made and afterwards adopted, to 
do away with the club uniform, a decided 
improvement, and at this meeting also, Mr. 
Ogden Goelet, the owner of the fine keel 


schooner Vorseman, advised the club of his 
intention to present two cups, one of $1,000 
for schooners, and one of $500 for sloops, 
to be raced for off Newport during the 


annual cruise of the club. Mr. Goelet 
repeated his liberal donation each year for 
some years, and the Goelet Cup race 
became finally the most important event of 
the yachting season. Newport being half- 
way ’twixt Boston and New York, the race 
for these cups was always participated in 
by more or less Eastern yachts, the famous 
sloop Puritan scoring here her first 
victory. 

The Seawanhaka Yacht Club, at a meet- 
ing held March 2, tacked on Corinthian to 
its beautiful Indian name, and was weighted 
down with it for several years. The idea 
was, as stated by the advocate of the 
change, that this club, having been the first 
to introduce Corinthian yachting, ought to 
have something in its name to call attention 
to the fact; that so many clubs were now 
adopting the Corinthian system, the glory 
of its introduction would be lost to the 
Seawanhakas if they did not in some way 
label themselves as “the only true and 
original Jacobs.” It was a snobbish reason 
for an ugly suffix, and it weighted the club 
down terribly, at one time nearly carrying 
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it under entirely. I may mention also that 
the Seawanhaka club about this time 
changed its rule of measurement, adopting 
the “sail area and length” rule, which, 
although not as favorable to the cutter as 
the old rule, was still very much in favor 
of this type of yacht. 

It was in 1882 that the British cutter 
Maggie was imported, having been brought 
over as the Aadge was, on the deck of a 
steamer. She was a fifteen tonner, and of 
her Bell’s Life said: “ We are free to con- 
fess that she is the best fifteen tonner which 
has ever carried a racing flag in this 
country.” The Maggie, however, has not 
done much here, having been repeatedly 
beaten by centerboard sloops. In fact, 
there has never been a square race between 
the cutter and the sloop, but what the sloop 
was proved the victor. In extremely light 
weather the cutter has generally been able 
to win, but in strong breeze with smooth 
water the sloop has always come off con- 
queror. It was inthis year that the cutters 
Bedouin and Wenonah were built at Brook- 
lyn by Henry Piepgras, and taking all 
things into consideration, the Bedouin has 
been a most successful yacht. 

The usual regattas and cruises of the 
clubs took place this year, but there was 
nothing in connection with them at all 
noteworthy except that the New York 
Yacht Club on its cruise went around Cape 
Cod, and sailed a race at Marblehead ; and 
at its close the centerboard sloop Vixen 
had a match with Mr. Warren’s imported 
Maggie, and beat her very decidedly. 

As an appropriate wind-up to the season, 
the Seawanhaka Corinthian club organized 
a series of sloop and cutter races, making 
two of the series outside the Hook, and in 
the full belief that under such conditions 
the cutters Bedouin, Wenonah, and Oriva 
must win. They were much disappointed 
at the result, having been in favor of the 
centerboards, the Gracie, Valkyr and 
Fanita carrying off the honors. I note 
April 7, 1883, the launch of Mr. Jay 
Gould’s steam yacht Afalanta, from the 
yard of the Messrs. Cramp, at Philadelphia, 
by all odds the finest yacht ever built in 
this country. 

At the May meeting of the Eastern 
Yacht Club, Mr. Jay Gould, the owner of 
the Atalanta, was proposed for member- 
ship and rejected, and there is every reason 
to believe that the only reason his name 
was not proposed in the New York Yacht 
Club was, that it ‘was quite certain that if 
proposed he would be. rejected there also. 
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This reminds me very much of the little 
girl of the story book, who refused to eat 
her breakfast, just to spite her mother. 
Any yacht club ought to have been proud 
to have enrolled so splendid a yacht as the 
Atalanta, or for the matter of that, a man 
as influential as Mr. Jay Gould. From 
this action of the Eastern club and the 
probable action of the New York Yacht 
Club, resulted the organization of the 
American Yacht Club, to consist principally 
of owners of steam yachts, and to which, 
in time, all owners of steam yachts must 
inevitably be attracted. I think that who- 
ever in the year 1900 shall continue the 
history of American yachting, will speak 
of the American, as the principal yachting 
organization of the United States. 

There were two schooner yachts launched 
in the early part of the year 1883, which 
became very prominent afterwards. The 
one was the keel schooner Fortuna, built 
by the Poillons at Brooklyn, for Commo- 
dore Henry S. Hovey of the Eastern club, 
from a design by A. Cary Smith, and the 
other the centerboard schooner Grayling, 
built by the same firm for Mr. Latham A. 
Fish of the Atlantic club, from a design 
by Mr. Philip Ellsworth. Soon after going 


into commission, the Grayling was struck 
by a squall while sailing in the lower bay, 


and capsized and sank. She was raised 
and refitted ; the principal result of the 
accident being to bring into prominence 
the indomitable pluck and perseverance 
of her owner, who in eighteen days from 
the time she sank, had her ready to start 
in the Decoration Day’s sail of the club. 

In the earlier days of yachting in this 
country, as I have shown, the sloop /udia 
figured as fastest in the fleet. She had 
been sold to an eastern man and rigged as 
a schooner. In the early part of 1883 Mr. 
Edward M. Brown, then Rear-Commodore 
of the New York Yacht Club, purchased 
the Judia and had her rigged as near as 
possible as she was in the time of her early 
triumphs ; many of the older yachtsmen 
believing that no improvement in model 
had been made in the quarter of a century 
that passed since the /u/ia was built, and 
that the old yacht in her old form would 
beat any and all of the modern productions. 
They were mistaken, just as the people are 
nowadays who think that the old America 
is as fast as the modern schooner. The 
fact is, that we have constantly improved 
both in model and in rig. 

Ii was also in the early part of this year, 
1883, that the cutter Marjorie, since so 
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celebrated, was launched at Greenock, and 
it was rumored that she was to come here 
for the America’s Cup. In the light of sub- 
sequent history, I think that there is good 
reason for saying that if she had then 
come, she would have carried it home with 
her. We had not much opinion of the 
speed of cutters at that time, and I don’t 
think, after the experience of the Pocahon- 
tas, that anything would have been pro- 
vided to sail against the Marjorie except 
either the AM/ischief, Gracie, or Fanny. 

The clubs, as usual, had their annual 
regattas, only notable from the fact that 
this year, the New York Yacht Club once 
more changed its system of measurement 
for time allowance from the cubical con- 
tents rule to that of sail area and length. 
It was not that the old rule had not proved 
satisfactory, for it had ; but it was felt to 
be desirable to adopt some rule more favor- 
able to the cutter, so that this style of boat 
could be induced to enter in the sloop 
class, and to prevent the necessity of hav- 
ing aspecial class forthem. There were now 
the Bedouin, the Wenonah, the Oriva, the 
Muriel, and others in the club, and there was 
desire on the part of the club members to 
give them a chance. The rule is acknowl- 
edged to be an unfair one for the sloop, 
and I presume would have been changed, 
but for the fact that under it, two chal- 
lenges from cutters have been accepted, 
and it could not consistently be changed 
until these races were sailed. 

The other notable event in connection 
with the annual race, was the sailing of the 
Atlantic Yacht Club regatta in a thick fog, 
and the colliding of the Committee steamer 
with one of the Norfolk steamers as she 
was returning from the lightship. Fortu- 
nately no one was injured on either steamer, 
although both vessels were much damaged. 

The fleet of the New York Yacht Club, 
on its annual cruise this year, went by invi- 
tation of the Eastern Yacht Club to Mar- 
blehead, and sailed a race there. Mr. 
James D. Smith was the commodore at this 
time, and so popular was he, that he car- 
ried a fleet of fourteen schooners and ten 
sloops around Cape Cod. The club had 
also the tug Zuckenbach under charter, and 
had her accompany the yachts in order to 
render prompt assistance, should it from 
any cause be required. 

The regatta at Marblehead was sailed 
August 1o, and the number of starters was 
not very large. It included but four first- 
class and five second-class schooners, and 
four first-class and three second-class 
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sloops. The cutter Wenonah at this race 
beat the sloop A/ischief over a minute, a 
pretty correct indication of what would 
have happened had the Jarjorie come 
that year for the America’s Cup. 

As showing the progress of yachting in 
this country, I may mention the fact that 
on August 18, the Beverly Yacht Club had 
aregatta at Marblehead in which there act- 
ually started 171 yachts. ‘The largest was 
thecutter Wenonah, of 66 feet mean length, 
and the smallest the cat-boat Fazth, 14 feet, 
8 inches. October 16, of this year, the 
Seawanhaka Yacht Club had a fall race, the 
first of a series of three contests that it had 
arranged for sloops and cutters. Only the 
cutter Bedouin and the sloop Gracie started, 
the wind was strong and the sea heavy, 
and of course the cutter won as she liked. 

Early in the season, a match had been 
made between the sloop Gracie and the 
cutter Bedouin to race in October, outside 
the Hook, for $1,000, and this race was 
sailed October 18. There was not much 
wind, but there was a heavy roll, as a result 
of the strong breeze of the previous day. 
The cutter beat the Gracie 15m. 5s. on cor- 
rected time. The sloop, however, had her 
innings two days later in a race outside 
with a smooth sea and a strong lower-sail 
breeze, when she beat the cutter with ease. 
This was quite a season for match races, 
and on October 25, the sloop Fanny de- 
feated the Gracie in a match for $1,000, 
outside the Hook. Neither yacht was 
suited to ocean racing, but the wind was 
moderate and sea smooth, so both came off 
without accident, and this closed the racing 
of the season of 1883. 

I find nothing of note in 1884 until June 
14, when®the Seawanhaka club had its 
annual Corinthian regatta in a moderate 
gale, and of its eight starters, only three — 
the Gracie, Oriva and Petrel—finished, the 
result showing conclusively that in heavy 
weather the centerboard yacht has no busi- 
ness outside of Sandy Hook. Just then, 
the cutter and sloop controversy was raging 
fiercely, and the result of this match made 
the cutter advocates jubilant. 

Yachting in the New England States 
continued to increase more rapidly than in 
any other section, and a muster roll of the 
Boston Yacht Club for this year shows 
twenty-four schooners, thirty-two cabin 
sloops, ten cat-rigged boats, six cutters, 
eleven steamers and acatamaran. Most of 
these were distinctively Boston club boats, 
and did not, as was the case notably with 
the Eastern club, owe prime allegiance to 
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another organization. Among the steamers 
was Jay Gould's A¢a/anta, and among the 
schooners, the old America. 

There was a race around Long Island 
during the season of 1884, but, as has been 
the case with all races over long courses, 
the result was unsatisfactory. The element 
of chance enters too largely into the result. 
In this case, although the Grayling, unde- 
niably the fastest schooner, won, her vic- 
tory was due to good luck and skilful hand- 
ling during the last twelve hours of the 
contest. There were six schooners, five 
sloops and three cutters. The cutters were 
badly beaten, and sloop stock was once more 
buoyant, 

In July of 1884, Mr. William Astor’s 
steam yacht Vourmahal was completed at 
the yard of the Harlan & Hollingsworth 
company, after nearly a year spent in her 
construction. She is 250 feet long, and the 
finest yacht in the country, except, perhaps, 
Mr. Gould’s Atalanta. 

In August, 1884, the American Yacht 
Club had its first steam yacht race, over the 
course from Larchmont to the entrance of 
New London harbor, a distance of about 
ninety-two miles. Of course the arrange- 
ments were far from perfect, the thing 
being almost in the nature of an experiment; 
but it was proven that races of steam yachts 
could be satisfactorily arranged, and with 
better results the race has been repeated 
each year since that time. 

The Seawanhaka club had its usual fall 
match for sloops and cutters this year on 
October 18, and for the cutter advocates 
it proved very successful. Out of a lot of 
fourteen starters, not a sloop showed up at 
the finish line. The only ones which fin- 
ished were five cutters. : The race was 
sailed in a howling nor’wester, and the 
sloops could not stand the press. 

In December of 1884, we learned that 
the owners of the cutters Genesta and 
Galatea were about to challenge for the 
America’s Cup, and immediately all was 
excitement, not only among yachting men, 
but among the general public. In fact, I 
think there was more interest taken in the 
affair by persons outside of the New York 
club than by its members. 

One and all recognized that these were 
challenges from very different yachts from 
the Countess of Dufferin or Atalanta. We 
had come gradually to have much more 
respect for the cutter model than at first. 
The Bedouin had shown herself quite 
as good as the Gracie, the Oriva had 
proved herself better than the Vixen. The 
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record of the Gezesta was familiar to all 
American yachtsmen, and the new yacht 
building was presumably better than the 
Genesta. So with wonderful unanimity 
yachting men agreed that if the cup was 
retained it must be bya yacht yet to be 
built, for neither of our four fastest sloops 
could hope to retain it. 

Mr. James Gordon Bennett was the com- 
modore, and Mr. W. P. Douglass the vice- 
commodore of the New York club, and 
they at once resolved to build a yacht 
about the size of the Genesta, and after 
careful consideration they accepted the 
design of Mr. A. Cary Smith for an iron 
sloop, and gave the Harlan & Hollings- 
worth company the contract to build her. 
Commodore Bennett at one time resolved 
that he would have in addition a wooden 
yacht from a design by Capt. Philip Ells- 
worth, but finally relinquished this and 
concluded to trust the defense of the cup 
to the Priscilla, as the new yacht was to 
be named. 

Meantime plans for yachts to defend the 
cup poured into the New York Yacht Club 
rooms at the rate of one or two a day, and 
we never before fully realized how much 
of architectural talent we had. Many of 
these plans were meritorious, and many 
more bore the impress of the brains of 
“ cranks.” 

Meanwhile, several gentlemen, members 
of the Eastern Yacht Club and also of the 
New York ; men of great practical experi- 
ence in yachting, and also men of more 
than ordinary intelligence, had pondered 
and agreed upon a design for a center- 
board yacht that should combine all the 
advantages of the cutter’s model and rig, 
with the best features of the American 
model and rig. The result of this com- 
bination of brain and practical experience, 
is the sloop yacht Puritan. 

Her design is credited to Mr. Edward 
Burgess, of Boston, but I consider him as 
but one of four to whom the credit should 
be given. The Puritan has been called 
“a happy accident,” but in point of fact 
there was nothing accidental about her. 
From stem to stern, from keel to truck, 
all things about her were closely calculated. 
She has the keel and outside lead of the 
cutter, and the centerboard of the sloop. 
She has the short mast and long top- 
mast of the cutter, the straight round 
bowsprit of the cutter (and if she could 
have had it fitted to house as the cutters 
do it would have been an improvement) 
and on this her jib sets flying, as in the 
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cutter. Her mainsail is laced to the boom 
as in the sloop, and in this respect the 
cutter people are cdpying her fashion. 

This yacht was of wood, and was built 
by G, Lawley & Sons, at Boston, and 
proved superior to any yacht ever built in 
this country, not only for speed, but for 
sea-going qualities. She proved herself 
able to beat the Gezes¢a in ordinary racing 
weather, and in real bad weather, I have 
no doubt,’ her superiority would be still 
more apparent. 

The yacht built for the flag officers of 
the New York Yacht Club proved also 
extremely fast. But for the advent of the 
Puritan she would have been considered a 
marvel. Tried with the Puritan, however, 
in a race off Newport for the Goelet Cup, 
in very ugly weather, the superiority of the 
Boston sloop was so plainly apparent, that 
it was evident to all that she must be the 
chosen yacht. Some changes were made 
in the Prisci//a, and a series of trial races 
was sailed here, the result being the choice 
of the Puritan to sail against the Genesta. 

I may not dwell on the details of those 
races, and it is not necessary, for they 
must be fresh in the minds of most of my 
readers. The series cf races arranged, 
consisted of one contest. over the course of 
the New York Yacht C'ub, one twenty miles 
to windward and return outside the Hook, 
and one over a forty- nile triangle outside. 
As was the case with “he two previous cup 
contests, only two races were necessary ; 
one over the inside course sailed Septem- 
ber 14, 1885, resulting; in a victory for the 
Puritan of 16m. 19s. corrected time ; and 
one sailed September 16, over a course 
twenty miles east-southeast from the Scot- 
land Lightship and return, wii by the 
Puritan by 1m. 38s. corrected time. The 
races demonstrated that the Genesta was 
an exceptionally fz st vessel and could prob- 
ably have beaten any other sloop in the 
country save the /?uritan. 

September 18, she started again in a 
race for a $1,002 cup offered by Vice- 
Commodore Douglass, over a forty-mile 
triangle outside, and she beat the Gracie 
21m. 52s. Races had been arranged for 
the Brenton’s Reef and Cape May challenge 
cups, and for these the only yacht which 
started against the Genesta was the schooner 
Dauntless. The result was a foregone 
conclusion from the start, and in fact the 
intent of the club members was to allow the 
Genesta to take these cups to England : 
First, because they had proved nuisances 
here, and second, because they wished to 
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have something to go to Eng'and for, if 


any owner should so desire. This finished 


the career of the Genes¢a in this country, 
and she left for England, October 8. 

This also closes the yachting for 1885, 
and with this I will end this history of 
American yachting. I should have been 


glad to have made it more full and com- 
plete, but have been obliged to omit men- 
tion of all except the most important 
events. I have intended to make it as 
much as possible a record, as well as to 
show the well-nigh marvelous growth of the 
sport in the short space of forty-one years. 


MOCCASIN FLOWER. 


Deep wonder of primeval wood, 
Heavy with shade of oak and pine, 
All death transformed, all life subdued 
In this strange atmosphere of thine — 
Fancies remote, and vague and vast 
Cling round thy dim, mysterious past ; 
In thee a double life began — 
Sprang from these shades primeval man ! 


A light step brushed these fallen leaves — 
A mythic lightness —human grace ; 
Behind the boles of giant trees 
A supple form, a glowing face. 


This forest floor he surely trod ; 

’ Twas his—the earliest heir of God ! 
The land that feeds a conquering race 
His vast and unmarked burial place. 


One solitary flower that blows 
Still Whispers of one savage kin, 
And still the pathless forest knows 
The rosy Indian Moccasin ; 
When spring and full-blown summer meet, 
It fills the print of daring feet ; 
Yet, conscious of a dying fame, 
Blushes to bear the red man’s name. 


Elaine Goodale. 

















THE LAST VOYAGE 


OF THE SURPRISE.’ 


(Being the Diary of a Trip Around the World by a College Boy.) 


VIL. 


WHERE MANDARINS ARE MADE. 
Pekin, March 20, 1876. — Started off early 
this morning with my venerable “ boy” to 
find the Examination Hall for would-be 
mandarins. I expected to see a majestic 
pile of buildings, as impressive in its way 
as the Alumni Hall at Yale, or the Berlin 
University. All accounts of China that I 
had seen, referred to the civil service 
examinations of the Empire as the founda- 
tion of the country’s stability, and of her 
people’s happiness. I had read that the 
highest offices under the Government were 
within reach of the humblest peasant, pro- 
vided he passed successfully the various 
examinations conducted by distinguished 
and disinterested scholars. If what writers 


on China have said be true, we can afford 
to copy her in this respect, for what can be 
more inspiriting to our schoolboys than the 


thought of being able to reach honor and 
fame by making high marks in the recita- 
tion room ? 

On entering what purported to be the 
place where the great examinations were 
held, I found myself inside of a vast wall 
surrounding a few acres of what in Chicago 
would be taken for cattle sheds. Each 
one of these cattle-pen looking stalls, of 
which there are 10,000 in the inclosure, is 
meant to receive a candidate for examina- 
tion. 

This candidate sits crouched on a board 
floor, raised a few inches from the ground. 
It is hard to tell whether the elevation is 
made to secure him from dampness, or 
to facilitate an inspection of the premises 
by those whose business it is to see 
that no “skinning papers” are used. 
The candidate’s body is pinioned to the 
back of the cell by a sort of a sewing 
board which slides in like a shelf against 
his stomach. This is used as a table. 
These cells are arranged in long tiers with 
guardians at each end to see that no com- 
munication takes place between the aspir- 
ant and the outside world. At the ends of 
these alleys stand large jars of water and 
caldrons, in which the food is cooked and 
which the guardians supply to them. No 


one is allowed to leave his cell until his 
examination papers are completed. These 
examinations last as long as the candidate 
can endure the discomfort of his position 
— often for several days. 

In the midst of these dreary little prison 
alleys is a handsomely carved pavilion, 
where sit the chief examiners and high 
officials, and where the determinations are 
reached that make or unmake the Chinese 
office-seeker. 

I hear that many a man passed examina- 
tions here in a way that would surprise 
Mr. Dorman B. Eaton. Pretty much every 
well-informed resident tells me that the 
Chinese officials as a class are irredeem- 
ably corrupt, and that none but rich men 
and crafty men can afford to be mandarins. 
The way this paradox is made to harmon- 
ize is somewhat as follows : 

The rich Chinaman who wants to become 
a mandarin, comes to Pekin some weeks 
before the examination commences. He 
wants to look about ; to post himself as to 
the examiners he is to have, and above all, 
select his “ substitute.” This “substitute” 
is a scholarly but impecunious individual, 
who loans his services to rich but brainless 
candidates for mandarinship. Bargains in 
China are of slow making, and for a work 
so delicate as this, unusual time is needed. 
There were on the steamer coming up the 
Yellow Sea with me, a number of officials 
on their way to an examination that was 
not to take place for several months. 

Before entering the Examination Hall, 
the rich candidate and the scholarly, but 
impecunious “substitute ” exchange names. 
When the papers are handed in, the rich 
man has signed the poor man’s name toa 
slovenly piece of work, while the impecun- 
ious party has given the credit of his mas- 
terly manuscript to a wealthy patron. 
When the names of the successful candi- 
dates are announced, our wealthy knave 
t’ “es his diploma, while our poor but equally 
knavish scholar takes the bribe that is to 
support him until another wealthy candi- 
date turns up. 

One would think that a man could not 
long carry ona profession of this nature. 


1 The first instalment of the Diary was in OuTinG for May. 
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So those think who do not know the rami- 
fications of corruption in China. The 
great crowd that goes into one examina- 
tion, facilitates any one man’s sinking his 
identity. ‘The question occurred to me at 
once: if this poor devil could pass a man- 
darin’s examination, why did he not “sell 
out” his patron and take the office? The 
answer I received from the knowing was, 
that the getting to be a mandarin was a 
small matter compared to holding yourself 
in power after you once get there, and that 
the “substitute”? in Pekin was, in view of 
his means, doing a very wise thing in re- 
maining where he was.’ 

Of course, there are numberless ways of 
cheating in examinations. Chinese “ skin- 
ning papers” that I have seen are marvels 
of fine work, which one might expect of a 
people who have brought the art of decep- 
tion to a degree of perfection hitherto 
undreamed of. ‘Their nails are utilized for 
this purpose as well as the lining of their 
clothing. 

Pekin, March 27.— Just returned from a 
great Chinese sight, the Temple of Heaven, 
a most sacred object, I am told, among 
the Celestials. Here the Emperor comes 
once a year, fasts three days, and offers 
sacrifice for his people. I saw no priests, 
only a number of ragged loafers, who 
seemed to have no mission but that of pes- 
tering visitors. ‘There are four gates to 
this temple, and at each gate I was stopped 
by a ragged squad of Chinamen, who 
planted themselves across my path with an 
impudent swagger, and demanded tribute 
before passing. I learned afterward that 
they had no right to dothis. The first 
man that demanded money got a ten-cent 
piece —a coin that to him meant more than 
a dollar with us. He grumbled at the 
amount, so I took it back and began walk- 
ing away, as though I did not intend visit- 
ing the temple. At this he ran after me, 
and told me that I could go through for 
that amount. ‘This game was repeated at 
each gate. 

One American, I was told, had been 
bled to the extent of $15.00 before he got 
through this temple. ‘The people who 
know the ropes, on the other hand, never 
pay acent. Our way home lay past great 
waste spaces that at one time were built 


‘Our civil service reformers can do our country an irrepa- 
rable mischief if they withdraw from the heads of government 
the responsibility of selecting subordinates. To appoint and 
remove for political reasons alone is a curse ; but to give a 
man share in ruling the country merely on the strength of lit- 
erary examinations, is likely to lead to as disastrous results 
here as it has done in China. Already many thoughtful Eng- 
lishmen say that their examination system is not altogether an 
unmixed blessing. 
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upon. Those who think Pekin a capital 
with 3,000,000 souls, assume that the space 
inclosed by the city walls is as densely 
built upon as London or New York. I 
should much doubt whether Pekin to-day 
had 800,000 inhabitants. 

On the way we passed also the much 
used execution ground in the midst of the 
market-place. ‘The booths are of course 
cleared away when the executions are to 
come off. ‘hey are so many in number, 
however, and come with such monotonous 
regularity, that the decapitation of a dozen 
or so does not create more than a moment- 
ary and local interest. The heads of 


criminals are hung up in a wicker grating 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER IN CHINESE. 


to the ends of poles, and there displayed to 
the public for a given space of time, or 
until the family can induce the mandarin 
by a good round sum to let it, come down. 
I passed a number of these chopped-off 
heads strung up to the ends of poles on 
the highway. In no instance, however, 
did the presence of this painful object seem 
to attract even ordinary attention. And 
yet the blood in many instances would be 
oozing down onto the road below. Once I 
saw such a head hanging almost directly 
over some men who were drinking at a 
tavern by the wayside. ‘ 
The French Roman Catholic mission has 
four churches in Pekin, all in running 
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order. Attached to the mission are 
' chapels, nunneries, school houses, work- 
shops and dormitories. ‘The present 
church which I visited, was to have had 
two lofty towers on it, but the Government 
interfered, insisting that no edifice should 
be built that might overlook the sacred 
grounds of the imperial palace. This 


church consequently has two chopped-off 
towers. 

Wandering down the cloister, I met a 
venerable priest, dressed completely in 
Chinese costume, shoes, pigtail and all. I 





SKETCH AT A WAYSIDE INN, 


introduced myself to him as an American 
wanderer, anxious to learn, and he imme- 
diately gave mea French salutation and 
offered me what cheer he had. We went 
together into his study, chatted awhile over 
some exquisite chartreuse and equally 
choice manillas, and then went out to look 
at the institution. 

My newly found guide was a handsome 
man in middle life, wearing a full beard, 
as do the other missionaries I have seen. 
He had been here, he told me, eleven years 
and did not expect to return. ‘“JZa fot, on 
s’y accoutume,” said he with a cheery laugh. 
In the school playground we found a ‘host 
of Chinese children bright and happy in 
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their sports. The “father” addressed a 
number of them, all of whom seemed 
pleased by his attention. He took great 
pride in pointing out some who dis- 
tinguished themselves in Latin. We went 
through the convent part of the establish- 
ment, inspected the curious dormitory that 
looked like the stalls for dogs at a bench 
show, and had everything explained in the 
most amiable manner by the sisters in 
charge, whose devotion to religious work 
reflected itself in their faces by an expres- 
sion of sweetness that seemed to me almost 
angelic. When I asked one of them if 
they were never homesick, she answered, 
“Oh, we are too busy for that.” Two of 
the little children I saw were blind, another 
was an idiot. 

Attached to this mission was a collection 
of all the zaturalia of this province, besides 
an extensive physical laboratory and a quan- 
tity of mechanical contrivances calculated 
to impress the Mongolian with a sense of 
European power. 

The father assured me that the children 
he sent out from this mission did well in 
the world. The men had good means of 
earning a living, while the girls not only 
were taught the domestic arts, but in addi- 
tion received a handsome dower when they 
married. 

A LAMA TEMPLE. 

March 25.—Weut to see a famous Lama 
Templeto-day. Found my way toit through 
a wilderness of driving dust and camel 
trains. An eighteen-year-old boy, with 
cropped head, a priest’s tunic and a gen- 
erally jail-birdy appearance offered to show 
us around. He was as filthy in appearance 
and as disgusting to the eye as he was un- 
savory to the nose. However, I let him go 
ahead. We crossed a yard and approached 
one of the twenty-five low, shed-like build- 
ings that compose the temple. On the way 
I heard a sound emanating from it that 
reminded me of the drowsy hum of school 
children reciting in concert on a summer’s 
day. Sure enough, in looking in at the 
door there were about 200 young Lama 
novices squatted on the ground chanting a 
barbaric sing-song. Their heads were 
shaved, and in their yellow robes they were 
suggestive to me of a nest of hornets. The 
rhythm of their strange Thibetan incanta- 
tion was emphasized by the periodic intro- 
duction of drums, cymbals and a species of 
castanets, very much as the drum and fife 
corps help keep time on the march. Among 
these sacred creatures I saw some that 
seemed not more than ten years old, others 
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again, about sixty. One looked in vain for 
asingle intellectual or interesting face. The 
prevailing expressions were those of foxes 
and wolves. 

The surroundings indicated barbaric 
splendor and idolatrous practices. The 
great statue of Buddha had the face of a 
scowling devil. The gods surrounding 
him and the ornaments which they wore 
all bespoke a religion of vindictiveness and 
fear. ‘These Lamaists are not in good re- 
pute, lamtold. Their temple was built 
for them by the Government as a concilia- 
tory act toward the Mongolians of Thibet. 

On the way 
from this place 
I noticeda 
crowd follow- 
ing a Lama 
priest, who 
called forth 
shouts and 
jeers of laugh- 
ter by his fran- 
tic yells and 
gesticulations. 

He wore 


the regular 
priest’s robe 
of yellow, and 


had his head 
shaved. In 
this rig he 
attempted to 
turn somer- < 
saults in the 
middle of the 
street. What- 
ever motive in- 
fluenced him 
in these an- 
tics, it is cer- % 
tain that to “> 
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the streets he 
was a_ laugh- 
ing-stock, although not more than a stone’s 
throw from the temple. 

Took tea at the American Board’s Mis- 
sion. Met a number of American mission- 
aries and their families. I cannot learn 
that their labors are very successful. I 
cannot even hear of many dona fide con- 
verts, outside of the circles of immediate 
dependents. 
sects out here working at cross-purposes 
that they neutralize each other’s influence. 
Then again, Protestant missionaries usually 
have large families to drag about with them, 
and cannot consequently act as freely as 
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the Jesuits do. They rarely stay long 
enough in the country to make themselves 
familiar with the language or customs of 
the inhabitants. As active workers, they are 
babes in arms compared to the Jesuits. 

I was told of a devout gentleman who 
spent nearly all his fortune, and much 
money of the church, in distributing the 
gospel to Chinamen. He sent home peri- 
odical statements showing that the con- 
verts were increasing so rapidly in his 
neighborhood that he feared lest he should 
not have Bibles enough for them all. He 
was assisted in the distributing work by a 

Chinese ‘“ con- 
vert,” who at- 
tended to the 
purchase of the 
sacred books 














A HEAVY SEA ON, 


There are so many Protestant’ 


and their 
subsequent 
distribution. 

It transpired 
one fine day, 
however, that 
this Chinese 
convert was in 

*the habit of 

— taking. these 
books to his 
house, of stor- 

ing them there 
fora few days, 
and in the 
meantime of 
writing an 
elaborate and 
touching re- 
port on theim- 
aginary jour- 
ney he had 
taken into the 
interior of the 
country, in 
which _ report 

he enlarged 
upon the grateful feelings of those into 
whose hands he: had deposited the blessed 
gospel. He would then receive more money 
to buy more books with. ‘This money he 
would pocket, and cart around to the mis- 
sion the identical Bibles he had taken out 
the week before. And thus the good work 
went on for months and months, to the 
edification of the congregation of some 
Yankee village and the pecuniary profit of 
our Chinaman and one or two confederates.' 





"If children of to-day have to listen to the same kind of 
missionary sermons that inflamed my early religious zeal, it is 
am ey that they are taking in a great deal of fictitious 
ru ish, 
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LEAVE PEKIN. 

March 26.—I1 started in my mule cart, 
on my return journey from Pekin, glad to 
feel that I was leaving the vile and all- 
pervading odors of that city. The road 
along which I was to travel had been made 
a few thousands of years ago. The road- 
bed, which lies ten feet above the surround- 
ing plain, is formed of blocks of stone, 
each about fifteen feet long and three or 
four feet wide. ‘Time, and frost, and rain, 
and use, together with neglect onthe part of 
the Government, have done their work upon 
this road so effectually in enlarging the 
interstices between these rocks, that team- 
sters avoid it where possible. ‘They prefer to 
pick their way by any trail they can make 
on either side of this monumental but 
neglected causeway. The vehicle that 
stands the best show on this dilapidated 
roadway is the native wheelbarrow. One 
fellow I noticed not only had a donkey 
hitched on ahead, and two men to stand 
by on either side to steady the load 
on his wheelbarrow, but had rigged a 
jury mast with a mat sail to it as an aux- 
iliary force. ‘The stiff, two-wheeled carts 
that do nearly all the freighting here are 
odd sights when fully rigged for work. 
Frequently they are hauled by five or six 


animals of various denominations, princi- 
pally donkeys, mules, ponies and oxen. 
The single animal between the shafts is the 
only one that appears to belong to the 


cart. The rest are hitched at the ends of 
various ropes of different lengths, attached 
to different parts of the load or vehicle, 
giving the whole team the appearance of 
a tethered menagerie. 

Tung-Chow. — Arrived at Tung-Chow, 
the end of my first stage, and secured a 
house-boat and a crew of four men to take 
me down the river 120 miles, to Tientsin. 
I was asked $3.50 for the whole trip. 

March 27.—Blew a gale all night. 
Crew didn’t dare move from the shore, 
although the river appeared barely thirty 
yards wide. Couldn’t wait, so took a 
thumpety-bumpety mule cart again and 
went by land. 

TIENTSIN AGAIN. 

March 29. — Stroll about the city with 
our excellent consul, Eli Sheppard, a 
most excellent representative. In cross- 
ing a field we passed the ruins of some 
breastworks that had been thrown up 
by the Chinese to stop the advance of the 
French and English in 1860. These breast- 
works were, when built, fifteen feet high 
and twenty-five feet thick, with a ditch 
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twenty feet wide in front, filled from the 
Peiho river. The whole work is thirteen 
miles long, and took 250,000 Chinamen 
ninety days to complete. 

March 30.— The river is full of junks, and 
the junks are full of screaming and gestic- 
ulating Chinamen, who run about their box- 
looking boats as though each one was cap- 
tain, and each captain bound to make as 
much noise and confusion as_ possible. 
Rules of the road appear to be unknown 
among Chinese mariners. I was not sur- 
prised to learn that collisions are of con- 
stant occurrence here between European 
vessels and native junks, generally to the 
damage of the native concern. 

-Chee-Foo, March 3z.— At anchor in this 
beautiful harbor, of the province in which 
Confucius was born just 2,427 years ago. 
But a famous Protestant mission at this 
place interested me on this occasion more 
than anything relating to the venerable 
sage. Some time ago, so the story runs, 
the head of this mission wrote home that 
he had purchased bricks, and had with them 
built a chapel in which his native converts 
could hold service. Ina postscript to his 
letter it was stated that “with the few 
remaining” bricks a humble abode had 
been erected for himself. Those that I 
met made a joke of this by informing me that 
the house was twice as large and as costly 
as the chapel. I determined to investigate, 
and so, calling a boat, rowed ashore and 
started up a long hill to the mission in 
regard to which this unkind story was told. 

Chee-Foo is quite a summer resort for 
the European residents of Shanghai, and 
the men-of-war are apt to make a pleasure 
station of it. There is a small colony of 
merchants in the town, and between its 
prominence as a health resort and a trading 
station, about as agreeable an exile as can 
be imagined. I found the chapel at last, 
on a hill commanding an extensive and 
beautiful view of the water. The only 
visible furniture in this house of worship 
was a row of wooden benches. I com- 
menced inspecting the premises from the 
outside when my attention was arrested by 
a lady who could be none but a missionary. 
You can never mistake them. I intro- 
duced myself as a stranger desirous of see- 
ing her famous mission, whereupon she 


‘invited me in, gave me tea and cake, and 


an instructive talk on her missionary life. 
The house she lived in was certainly more 
spacious -and comfortable than that of 
many parsonages I know. Such luxuries 
as glass window-panes, stoves, beds, etc., 
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she had. Books and periodicals sur- 
rounded her. I looked upon her home as 
a palace, after what I had experienced of 
Chinese living, and even the homes of the 
Jesuits in Pekin. 

She told me that she had lived here many 
years, and when I expressed my wonder at 
her fortitude, she admitted that it was a 
hard life, but that she was sustained by the 
grace of God. 

Her salary is about $1,000, which enables 
her out here to live on a scale that would 
be impossible at home under $10,000. She 
has an excellent cook at $6 a month. By 
the way, she pays her teachers, native con- 
verts, the same wages as her cook. 

She told me she had fifteen pupils: 
These she calls “converts.” She clothes 
and feeds them, and the cost of doing this 
for a year is $400 for the whole lot. All 
her work about the house and garden is 
done by converts on a sort of Christian co- 
operative plan. She employs none that do 
not become converts. I asked her whether 
she had ever known of a Chinaman who 
had been converted strictly through his 
spiritual nature. She regretted that she 
did not recall an instance. 

It is necessary to board and clothe your 
converts if you want them to stay con- 


verted out here, missionary reports notwith- 
standing. 

However, my missionary friend wished 
me to bear in mind that she never resorted 
to paying Chinamen in cash for becoming 
converts, as, she said, “many missionaries 
do out here.” 


I came away from this mission some- 
what depressed in mind regarding our 
workers in the Lord’s Chinese vineyard. 
Once at school I put a whole week’s 
pocket-money into the church plate after 
a sermon on foreign missions. The pas- 
tor had drawn a touching picture of the 
sufferings endured among the heathen for 
the spread of the truth. I was told that 
millions of benighted souls were yearning 
for the “light,” and that we had but to raise 
the money and ship off a missionary in 
order to draw into the Christian fold thou- 
sands of lost heathens who spend their 
lives in sunning themselves under cocoa- 
nut trees and worshiping sticks and stones. 
I was distinctly given to understand that 
the natives lined the shore of every heathen 
country, and that the Christian emissary 
had but to address them in order to win 
their hearts to himself, and their souls to 
Christ. The faith in foreign missions I 
had once entertained, was certainly not 
strengthened by this day’s experience. 
This woman evidently supposed that she 
was about her Master’s work. She un- 
doubtedly believed that she was doing 
good. But for the life of me I could not 
but think that in this delusion she was as 
much of a heathen as the benighted creat- 
ures around her.” 


'Tendebantque manus ripz ul!terioris amore. 


2 It is not unlikely that one reason why our missionaries 
make so little headway among the foilowers of Confucius is 
that the best of them must have difficulty in following the 
elevated precepts of that illustrious philosopher. Forinstance, 
when asked what he considered the most valuable of precepts, 
he answered: ‘* Do not unto others what you would not have 
them do to you.”’ 


[To be continued.] 
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MOUNT ARARAT 

THE shades of evening are beginning to 
settle down over the wild mountainous 
country round about. It is growing uncom- 
fortably chilly for this early in the evening 
and the prospects look favorable for a sup- 
perless and most disagreeable night, when 
I descry a village perched in an opening 
among the mountains a mile or thereabouts 
off to the right. Repairing thither, I find 
it to be a Koordish village, where the 
hovels are more excavations than buildings ; 
buffaloes, horses, goats, chickens and hu- 
man beings all find shelter under the same 
low roof; their respective quarters are 
nothing but a mere railing of rough poles, 
and as the question of ventilation is never 
even thought of, the effect upon one’s olfac- 
tory nerves upon entering is anything but 
reassuring. ‘The filth and rags of these 
people is something abominable; on 
account of the chilliness of the evening 
they have donned their heavier raiment ; 
these have evidently had rags patched on 
top of other rags for years past until they 
have gradually developed into thick-quilted 
garments, in the innumerable seams of 
which the most disgusting entomological 
specimens, bred and engendered by their 
wretched mode of existence, live and per- 
petuate their kind. However, repulsive as 
the outlook most assuredly is, I have no 
alternative but to cast my lot among them 
till morning. 

I am conducted into the Sheikh’s apart- 
ment, a small room partitioned off with a 
pole from a stable-full of horses and buffa- 
loes, and where darkness is made visible 
by the sickly glimmer of a grease lamp. 
The Sheikh, a thin, sallow-faced man of 
about forty years, is reclining ona mattress 
in one corner smoking cigarettes ; a dozen 
ill-conditioned ragamuffins are squatting 
about in various attitudes, whilst the rag- 
tag and bob-tail of the population crowd 
into the buffalo stable and survey me and 
the bicycle from outside the partition pole. 

A circular wooden tray containing an 
abundance of bread, a bowl of yaort and a 
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small quantity of peculiar stringy cheese 
that resembles chunks of dried codfish, 
warped and twisted in the drying, is 
brought in and placed in the middle of 
the floor. Everybody in the room at once 
gather around it and begin eating with as 
little formality as so many wild animals ; 
the Sheikh silently motions for me to do 
the same. ‘The yaort bowl contains one 
solitary wooden spoon, with which they 
take turns at eating mouthfuls. One is 
compelled to draw the line somewhere, 
even under the most uncompromising cir- 
cumstances, and I naturally draw it against 
eating yaort with this same wooden spoon ; 
making small scoops with pieces of bread, 
I dip up yaort and eat scoop and all 
together. ‘These particular Koords seem 
absolutely ignorant of anything in the shape 
of mannerliness, or of consideration for 
each other at the table. When the yaort 
has been dipped into twice or thrice all 
round, the Sheikh coolly confiscates the 
bowl, eats part of what is left, pours water 
into the remainder, stirs it up with his 
hand, and deliberately drinks it all up; 
one or two others seize all the cheese, 
utterly regardless of the fact that nothing 
but bread remains for myself and their 
companions, who, by the by, seem to regard 
it as a perfectly natural proceeding. 

After supper they return to their squat- 
ting attitudes around the room, and to a 
resumption of their never-ceasing occupa- 
tion of scratching themselves. ‘The emi- 
nent economist who lamented the wasted 
energy represented in the wagging of all the 
dogs’ tails in the world, ought to have trav- 
eled through Asia on a bicycle and have 
been compelled to hob-nob with the vil- 
lagers; he would undoubedly have wept 
with sorrow at beholding the amount of 
this same wasted energy, represented by 
the above-mentioned occupation of the 
people. The most loathsome member of 
this interesting company is a wretched old 
hypocrite who rolls his eyes about and 
heaves a deep-drawn sigh of Allah! every 


1 The first number of this seriesappeared.in OutinG. for April, 1885. 
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few minutes, and then looks furtively at my- 
self and the Sheikh to observe its effects; his 
sole garment is a round-about mantle that 
reaches to his knees, and which seems to 
have been manufactured out of the tattered 
remnants of other tattered remnants tacked 
carelessly together without regard to shape, 
size, color or previous condition of clean- 
liness ; his thin, scrawny legs are bare, his 
long black hair is matted and unkempt, 
his beard is stubby and unlovely to look 
upon, his small black eyes twinkle in the 
semi-darkness like ferret’s eyes, whilst soap 
and water have to all appearances been 
altogether stricken from the category of 
his personal requirements. 

Probably it is nothing but the lively 
workings of my own imagination, but this 
wretch appears to me to entertain a de- 
cided preference for my society, constantly 
insinuating himself as near me as 
possible, necessitating constant 
watchfulness on my part to avoid 
actual contact with him; eternal 
vigilance is in this case the price 
of what it is unnecessary to ex- 
patiate upon, further than to say 
that self-preservation becomes, un- 
der such conditions, pre-eminently 
the first law of occidental nature. 

Soon the sallow-faced Sheikh sud- 
denly bethinks himself that he is 
in the august presence of a hakim, 
and beckoning me to his side, dis- 
plays an ugly wound on his knee 
which has degenerated into a run- 
ning sore, and which he. says was 
done with a sword; of course he 
wants me to perform acure. Whilst 
examining the Sheikh’s knee, an- 
other old party comes forward and 
unbares his arm, also wounded with 
a sword. This not unnaturally sets 
me to wondering what sort of 
company I have gotten into, and how they 
came by sword wounds in these peaceful 
times ; but my inquisitiveness is compelled 
to remain in abeyance to my limited lin- 
guistic powers. Having nothing to give 
them for the wounds, I recommend an 
application of warm salt water twice a day ; 
feeling pretty certain, however, that they 
will be too lazy and trifling to follow the 
advice. Before dispersing to their respect- 
ive quarters, the occupants of the room 
range themselves in a row and go through 
a religious performance lasting fully half 
an hour ; they make almost as much noise 
as howling dervishes, meanwhile exercising 
themselves quite violently. Having made 
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themselves holier than ever by these exer- 
cises, some take their departure, others 
make up couches on the floor with sheep- 
skins and quilts. 

Thin ice covers the still pools of water 
when I resume my toilsome route over the 
mountains at daybreak, a raw wind comes 
whistling from the east, and until the sun 
begins to warm things up a little, it is 
necessary to stop and buffet occasionally 
to prevent benumbed hands. Obtaining 
some small lumps of wheaten dough cooked 
crisp in hot grease, like unsweetened dough- 
nuts, from a horseman on the road, I push 
ahead towards the summit and then down 
the eastern slope of the mountains; rounding 
an abutting hill about 9.30, the glorious 
snow-crowned peak of Ararat suddenly 
bursts upon my vision; it is a good forty 
leagues away, but even at this distance it 
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dwarfs everything else in sight. Although 
surrounded by giant mountain chains that 
traverse the country at every conceivable 
angle, Ararat stands alone in its solitary 
grandeur, a glistening white cone rearing 
its giant height proudly and conspicuously 
abovesurroundingeminences; above mount- 
ains that are insignificant only in compar- 
ison with the white-robed monarch that has 
been a beacon-light of sacred history since 
sacred history has bten in existence. 
Descending now towards the Alashgird 
plain, a prominent theatre of action during 
the war, I encounter splendid wheeling for 
some miles; but once fairly down on the 
level, cultivated plain, the road becomes 
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heavy with dust. Villages dot the broad, 
expansive plain in every direction ; conical 
stacks of tezek are observable among the 
houses, piled high up above the roofs, 
speaking of commendable forethought for 
the approaching cold weather. In one of 
the Armenian villages I am not a little sur- 
prized at-finding a lone German ; he says 
he prefers an agricultural life inthis country 
with all its disadvantages, to the hard, 
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branch trails leading to their villages, but 
the main caravan trail is now too easily 
distinguishable for any little deceptions of 
this kind to succeed. Here, on the Alash- 


gird plain, I first hear myself addressed as 
‘“* Hamsherri,” a term which now takes the 
place of Effendi for the next five hundred 
miles. 

Owing to the disgust engendered by my 
unsavory quarters in the wretched Dele 
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grinding struggle for existence, and the 
compulsory military service of the Father- 
land. “Here,” he goes on to explain, “ there 
is no foamy lager, no money, no comfort, 
no amusement of any kind, but there is 
individual liberty, and it is very easy 
making a living; therefore it is for me a 
better country than Deutchland.” “ Every- 
body to their liking,” I think, as I continue 
on across the plain; but for a European 
to be living in one of these little agricul- 
tural villages comes the nearest to being 
buried alive of anything I know of. The 
road improves in hardness as I proceed 
eastward, but the peculiar disadvantages 
of being a conspicuous and incomprehensi- 
ble object on a populots level plain soon 
becomes manifest. Seeing the bicycle 
glistening in the sunlight as I ride along, 
horsemen come wildly galloping from vil- 
lages miles away. Some of these wonder- 
stricken people endeavor to pilot me along 


Baba village last night, I have determined 
upon seeking the friendly shelter of a 
wheat-shock again to-night, preferring the 
chances of being frozen out at midnight to 
the entomological possibilities of village 
hovels. Accordingly, near sunset, I repair 
to a village not far from the road, for the 
purpose of obtaining something to eat 
before seeking out a rendezvous for the 
night. It turns out to be the Koordish 
village of Malosman, and the people are 
found to be so immeasurably superior in 
every particular to their kinsfolk of Dele 
Baba that I forthwith cancel my determina- 
tion and accept their proffered hospitality. 
The Malosmanlis are comparatively clean 
and comfortable; are reasonably well- 
dressed, seem well-to-do, and both men 
and women average handsomer than the 
people of any village I have seen for days 
past. Almost all possess a conspicuously 
beautiful set of teeth, pleasant, smiling 
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countenances and good physique; they 
also seem to have, somehow, acquired easy, 
agreeable manners. ‘Ihe secret of the 
whole difference, I opine, is that, instead 
of being located among the inhospitable 
soil of barren hills they are cultivating the 
productive soil of the Alashgird plain, and, 
being situated on the great Persian caravan 
trail, they find a ready market for their 
grain in supplying the caravans in winter. 
Their Sheikh is a handsome and good- 
natured young fellow, sporting white clothes 
trimmed profusely with red braid; he 
spends the evening in my company, exam- 
ining the bicycle, revolver, telescopic 
pencil-case, L. A. W. badge, etc., and hands 
me his carved ivory case to select cigar- 
ettes from. It would have required consid- 
erable inducements to have trusted either 
my L. A. W. badge or the Smith & Wesson 
in the custody of any of our unsavory 
acquaintances of last night, notwithstand- 
ing their great outward show of piety. 
There are no deep-drawn sighs of Allah, 
nor ostentatious praying among the Malos- 
manlis, but they bear the stamp of superior 
trustworthiness plainly on their faces and 
their bearing. There appears to be far 


more jocularity than religion among these 
prosperous villagers, a trait that probably 


owes its development to their apparent 
security from want, since it is no 
newly discovered trait of human 
character to cease all prayers and 
supplications whenever the granary 
is overflowing with plenty, and to 
commence devotional exercises 
again whenever the supply runs 
short. This rule would hold good 
among the childlike natives here, 
even more so than it does amongst 
our more enlightened selves. 

I sally forth into the chilly at- 
mosphere of early morning from 
Malosman, and wheel eastward over 
an excellent road for some miles; 
an obliging native, en route to the 
harvest field, turns his buffalo arada 
around and carts me over a bridge- 
less stream, but several others have 
to be forded ere reaching Kirakhan, 
where I obtain breakfast. Here Iam 
required to show my ¢eskeri to the 
Mudir, and the zaptieh escorting me thither 
becomes greatly mystified over the circum- 
stance that I am Frank and yet am wearing a 
Mussulman head-band around my helmet 
(a new one I picked up on the road) ; this 
little fact appeals to him as something sav- 
oring of an attempt to disguise myself, and 
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he grows amusingly mysterious whilst whis- 
peringly bringing it to the Mudir’s notice. 
The habitual serenity and complacency of 
the corpulent Mudir’s mind, however, is 
not to be unduly disturbed by trifles, and 
the untutored <zaftieh’s disposition to 
attach some significant meaning to it, 
meets with nothing from his more enlight- 
ened superior but the silence of unconcern. 
More streams have to be forded ere I fin- 
ally emerge on to higher ground ; all along 
the Alashgird plain Ararat’s glistening 
peak has been peeping over the mountain 
framework of the plain like a white beacon- 
light showing above a dark rocky shore ; 
but approaching toward the eastern extrem- 
ity of the plain, my road hugs the base of 
the intervening hills and it temporarily dis- 
appears from view. In this portion of thc 
country, camels are frequently employed 
in bringing the harvest from field to village 
threshing-floor ; it isa curious sight to see 
these awkwardly moving animals walking 
along beneath tremendous loads of straw, 
nothing visible but their heads and legs. 
Sometimes the meandering course of the 
Euphrates —now the eastern fork, and 
called the Moorad-Chai— brings it near the 
mountains, and my road leads over bluffs 
immediately above it; the historic river 
seems well supplied with trout hereabouts, 
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I can look down from the bluffs and observe 
speckled beauties sporting about in its 
pellucid waters by the score. ‘Towards noon 
I fool away fifteen minutes trying to 
beguile one of them into swallowing a 
grasshopper and a bent pin, but they are 
not the guileless creatures they seem to be 
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when surveyed from an elevated bluff, so 
they steadily refuse whatever blandish- 
ments I offer. An hour later I reach the 
village of Daslische, inhabited by a mixed 
population of Turks and Persians. At a 
shop kept by one of the latter I obtain 
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some bread and ghee,’ some tea, and a 
handful of wormy raisins for dessert; for 
these articles, besides building a fire espe- 
cially to prepare the tea, the unconscionable 
Persian charged the awful sum of two pias- 
tres (10 cents); whereupon the Turks, who 
have been interested spectators of the whole 
nefarious proceeding, commence to abuse 
him roundly for overcharging a stranger 
unacquainted with the prices of the local- 
ity, calling him the son of a burnt father, 
and other names that tingle unpleasantly 
in the Persian ear, as though it was a 
matter of pounds sterling. 

Beyond Daslische, Ararat again becomes 
visible ; the country immediately around is 
a ravine-riven plateau, covered with bould- 
ers. Anhour after leaving Daslische, whilst 
climbing the eastern slope of a ravine, four 
rough-looking footmen appear on the op- 
posite side of the slope ; they are following 
after me, and shouting ‘“‘ Kardash /” These 
people, with their old swords and pistols 
conspicuously about them, always raise sus- 
picions of brigands and evil characters 
under such circumstances as these, so I con- 
tinue on up the slope without heeding their 
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shouting until I observe two of them turn 
back ; I then wait, out of curiosity, to see 
what they really want. They approach 
with broad grins of satisfaction at having 
overtaken me: they have run all the way 
from Daslische in order to overtake me and 
see the bicycle, having heard of it after I 
had left. I am now but a short distance 
from the Russian frontier on the north, and 
the first Turkish patrol is this afternoon en- 
countered patroling the road ; he takes a 
wondering interest in my wheel, but doesn’t 
ask the oft-repeated question “ Russ or In- 
giliz?” It is presumed that he is too famil- 
iar with the Muscovite “ phiz” to make any 
such question necessary. 

About four o’clock I overtakea jack-booted 


‘ horseman, who straightway proceeds to try 


and make himself agreeable ; as his flowing 
remarks are mostly unintelligible, to spare 
him from wasting the sweetness of his 
eloquence on the desert air around me, I 
reply, “ Zurkchi binmus.” Instead of check- 
ing the impetuous torrent of his remarks at 
hearing this, he canters companionably 
alongside, and chatters more persistently 
than ever. “ 7-u-r-k-chi b-i-n-m-u-s!” | 
whisper, becoming rather annoyed at his 
persistent garrulousness and his refusal to 
understand. This — quite naturally, I sup- 
pose — has the desired effect of reducing 
him to silence; but he canters doggedly 
behind, and, after a space creeps up along- 
side again, and, pointing to a large stone 
building which has now become visible at 
the base of a mountain on the other side of 
the Euphrates, timidly ventures upon the 
explanation that it is the Armenian Grego- 
rian Monastery of Sup Ogwanis (St. John). 
Finding me more favorably disposed to list- 
en than before, he explains that he himself is 
an Armenian, is acquainted with the priests 
of the monastery, and is going to remain 
there over night; he then proposes that I 
accompany him thither, and do likewise. 

I am, of course, only too pleased at the 
prospect of experiencing. something out 
of the common, and gladly avail myself 
of the opportunity ; moreover, monasteries 
and religious institutions in general, have 
somehow always been pleasantly associated 
in my thoughts as inseparable accompani- 
ments of orderliness and cleanliness, and I 
smile serenely to myself at the happy pros- 
pect of snowy sheets, and scrupulously 
clean cooking. 

Crossing the Euphrates on a once sub- 
stantial stone bridge, now in a sadly dilap- 
idated condition, that was doubtless built 


1 A kind of clarified butter obtained from the ordinary buffalo cow of the country.—Eb. 
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whenArmenian monasteriesenjoyed palmier 
days than the present, we skirt the base of a 
compact mountain and in a few minutes 
alight at the monastery village. Exit im- 
mediately all visions of cleanliness; the 
village is in no wise different from any 
other cluster of mud hovels round about, 
and the rag-bedecked, flea-bitten objects 
that come outside to gaze at us, if sucha 
thing were possible, compare unfavorably 
even with the Dele Baba Koords. There 
is apparent at once, however, a difference 
between the respective dispositions of the 
two peoples: the Koords are inclined to 
be pig-headed and obtrusive, as though 
possessed of their full share of the spirit of 
self-assertion ; the Sup Ogwanis people, on 
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which they practice abstemiousness. The 
monastery itself is a massive structure’ of 
hewn stone, surrounded by a high wall 
loop-holed for defense ; attached to the 
wall inside is a long row of small rooms or 
cells, the habitations of the monks in more 
prosperous days; a few of them are occu- 
pied at present by the older men. 

At 5.30 Pp. M., the bell tolls for evening 
service, and I accompany my guide into the 
monastery ; it is a large, empty-looking 
edifice of simple, massive architecture, and 
appears to have been built with a secondary 
purpose of withstanding a siege or an 
assault, and as a place of refuge for the 
people in troublous times; containing 
among other secular appliances a large 
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the contrary, act like beings utterly desti- 
tute of anything of the kind, cowering 
beneath one’s look and shunning immediate 
contact as though habitually overcome with 
a sense of their own inferiority. The two 
priests come out to see the bicycle ridden ; 
they are stout, bushy-whiskered, greasy- 
looking old jokers, with small twinkling 
black eyes, whose expression would seem 
- to betoken anything rather than saintliness, 
and, although the Euphrates flows hard by, 
they are evidently united in their enmity 
against soap and water, if in nothing else ; 
in fact, judging from outward appearances, 
water is about the only thing concerning 


‘the river. 


brick oven for baking bread. During the 
last war, the place was actually bombarded 
by the Russians in an effort to dislodge a 
body of Koords who had taken possession 
of the monastery, and from behind its 
solid walls; harassed the Russian troops 
advancing towards Erzeroum. The patched- 
up holes made by the Russians’ shots are 
pointed out, as also some light earthworks 
thrown up on the Russian position across 
In these degenerate days one 
portion of the building is utilized as a 
storehouse for grain ; hundreds of pigeons 
are cooing and roosting on the cross- 
beams, making the place their permanent 
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abode, passing in and out of narrow open- 
ings near the roof ; and the whole interior 
is in a disgustingly filthy condition. Rude 
fresco representations of the different saints 
in the Gregorian calendar formerly adorned 
the walls, and bright colored tiles embel- 
lished the approach to the altar. Nothing 
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is distinguishable these days but the 
crumbling and half-obliterated evidences 
of past glories; both priests and people 
seem hopelessly sunk in the quagmire of 
avariciousness and low cunning on the 
one hand, and of blind ignorance and 
superstition on the other. Clad in greasy 
and seedy-looking cowls, the priests go 
through a few nonsensical maneuvers, 
consisting chiefly of an ostentatious affec- 
tation of reverence towards an_ altar 
covered with tattered drapery, by never 
turning their backs towards it whilst they 
walk about, Bible in hand, mumbling and 
sighing. My self-constituted guide and 
myself comprise the whole congregation 
during the “services.” Whenever the 
priests heave a particularly deep-fetched 
sigh or fall to mumbling their prayers on 
the double quick, they invariably cast a 
furtive glance towards me, to ascertain 
whether I am noticing the impenetrable 
depth of their holiness. They needn’t be un- 
easy on that score, however; the most casual 
observer cannot fail to perceive that it is 
really and truly impenetrable — so impene- 
trable, in fact, that it will never be 
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unearthed, not even at the day of judg- 
ment. In about ten minutes the priests 
quit mumbling, bestow a pharisaical kiss on 
the tattered coverlet of their Bibles, 
graciously suffer my jack-booted com- 
panion to do likewise, as also two or three 
ragamufiins who have come sneaking in 
seemingly for that special purpose, and 
then retreat hastily behind a patch-work 
curtain ; the next minute they reappear 
in a cowl-less condition, their coun- 
tenances wearing an expression of in- 
tense relief, as though happy at having 
gotten through with a disagreeable task 
that had been 
weighing heay- 
ily on their 

minds all day. 
Weare invited 
to take supper 
with their rever- 
ences in their 
i cell beneath the 
| walls, which they 
, occupy in com- 
mon. ‘The re- 
past consists of 
yaortand pillau,' 
to which is 
added, by way 
of compliment 
to visitors, five 
salt fishes about 
the size of sardines. The most greasy- 
looking of the divines thoughtfully helps 
himself to a couple of the fishes as 
though they were a delicacy quite ir- 
resisitible, leaving one apiece for us 
others. Having created a thirst with 
the salty fish, he then seizes what re- 
mains of the yaeorf, pours water into 
it, mixes it thoroughly together with his 
unwashed hand, and gulps down a full 
quart of the swill with far greater gusto 
than mannerliness. Soon the priests com- 
mence eructating aloud, which appears to 
be a well-understood signal that the limit 
of their respective absorptive capacities are 
reached, for three hungry-eyed laymen, 
who have been watching our repast with 
seemingly begrudging countenances, now 
carry the wooden tray bodily off into a 
corner and ravenously devour the remnants. 
Everything about the cell is abnormally 
filthy, and I am glad when the inevitable 
cigarettes are ended and we retire to 
the quarters assigned us in the village. 
Here my companion produces from some 
mysterious corner of his clothing a pinch 
of tea and a few lumps of sugar, A 


1 A dish of boiled rice and chicken, flavored with fried onions, raisins and chopped almonds. 
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villager quickly kindles a fire and cooks 
the tea, performing the services eagerly, 
in anticipation of coming in for a modest 
share of what to him is an unwonted 
luxury. Being rewarded with a tiny glass- 
ful of tea and a lump of sugar, he places 
the sweet morsel in his mouth and sucks 
the tea through it with noisy satisfaction, 
prolonging the presumably delightful 
sensation thereby produced to fully a 
couple of minutes. During this brief 
indulgence of his palate, a score of his 
ragged co-religionists stand around and 
regard him with mingled envy and cov- 
etousness; but for two whole minutes 
he occupies his proud eminence in the lap 
of comparative luxury, and between slow, 
lingering sucks at the tea, regards their 
envious attention with studied indifference. 
One can scarcely conceive of a more utterly 
wretched people than the monastic com- 
munity of Sup Ogwanis ; one would not be 
surprised to find them envying even the 
pariah curs of the country. The wind blows 
raw and chilly from off the snowy slopes 
of Ararat next morning, and the shivering, 
half-clad wretches shuffle 
off towards the fields and 
pastures, with blue noses 
and unwilling faces, 
humping their backs and 
shrinking within them- 
selves and wearing most 
lugubrious countenances ; 
one naturally falls to won- 
dering what they do in the 
winter. The independent 
villagers of the surround- 
ing country have a tough 
enough time of it, worry- 
ing through the cheerless 
winters of a treeless and 
mountainous country; but 
they at least have no 
domestic authority to obey 
but their own personal and 
family necessities, and 
they consume the days 
huddled together in their 
unventilated hovels over a 
smouldering ¢eze fire ; but 
these people seem but help- 
less dolts under the vas- 
salage of a couple of crafty-looking, coarse- 
grained priests, who regard them with less 
consideration than they do the monastery 
buffaloes. 

Eleven miles over a mostly rideable trail 
brings me to the large village of Dyadin. 
Dyadin is marked on my map as quite an 
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important place, consequently I approach 
it with every assurance of obtaining a good 
breakfast. My inquiries for refreshments 
are met with importunities of din dacalem, 
from five hundred of the rag-tag and bob- 
tail of the frontier, the rowdiest and most 
inconsiderate mob imaginable. In their 
eagerness and impatience to see me ridé 
and their exasperating indifference to mr 
own pressing wants, some of them tell me 
bluntly there is no bread 3 others, more con 
siderate, hurry away and bring enougis 
bread to feed a dozen people, and one 
fellow contributes a couple of onions. 
Pocketing the onions and some of the 
bread, I mount and ride away from the 
madding crowd with whatever dispatch is 
possible, and retire into a secluded dell 
near the road, a mile from town, to eat my 
frugal breakfast in peace and quietness. 
Whilst thus engaged, it is with veritable 
savage delight that I hear a company of 
horsemen go furiously galloping past ; they 
are Dyadin people endeavoring to overtake 
me for the kindly purpose of worrying me 
out of my senses, and to prevent me even 
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eating a bite of bread unseasoned with their 
everlasting gabble, Although the road 
from Dyadin eastWard leads steadily up- 
wards, they fancy that nothing less than a 
wild sweeping gallop will enable them to 
accomplish their fell purpose; I listen to 
their clattering hoof-beats dying away in 
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the dreamy distance, with a grin of positively 
malicious satisfaction, hoping sincerely that 
they will keep galloping onwards for the next 
twenty miles. Nosuch happy consummation 
of my wishes occurs, however ; a couple of 
miles up the ascent I find them hobnobbing 
with some Persian caravan men and patiently 
awaiting my appearance, having learned 
from the Persians that I had not yet gone 
past. Mingled with the keen disappoint- 
ment of overtaking them so quickly, is the 
pleasure of witnessing the Persians’ camels 
regaling themselves on a patch of juicy 
thistles of most luxuriant growth; the 
avidity with which they attack the great 
prickly vegetation, and the expression of 
satisfaction, utter and peculiar, that char- 
acterizes a camel whilst munching a giant 
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as though the immutable law of attraction 
were sensibly exerting itself to draw lesser 
bodies to it, and all other objects around 
seemed dwarfed into insignificant propor- 
tions. One obtains a most comprehen- 
sive idea of Ararat’s 17,325 feet when view- 
ing it from the Aras plain, as it rises sheer 
from the plain, and not from the shoulders 
of a range that constitutes of itself the 
greater part of the height, as do many 
mountain peaks. A few miles to the east- 
ward is Little Ararat, an independent con- 
ical peak of 12,800 feet, without snow, but 
conspicuous and distinct from surrounding 
mountains ; its proportions are completely 
dwarfed and overshadowed by the near- 
ness and bulkiness of its big brother. The 


Aras plain is lava-strewn and uncultivated 
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thistle stalk that protrudes two feet out of 
his mouth, is simply indescribable. 

From this pass I descend into the Aras 
plain, and, behold! the gigantic form of 
Ararat rises up before me, seemingly but a 
few miles away; as a matter of fact it is 
about twenty miles distant, but with noth- 
ing intervening between myself and its 
tremendous proportions but the level 
plain, the distance is deceptive. No hu- 
man habitations are visible save the now 
familiar black tents of Koordish tribesmen 
away off to the north, and as I ride along 
I am overtaken by a sensation of being all 
alone in the company of an overshadow- 
ing and awe-inspiring presence. One’s 
attention seems irresistibly attracted 
towards the mighty snow-crowned monarch, 


for a number of miles ; the spongy, spread- 
ing feet of innumerable camels have worn 
paths in the hard lava deposit that makes 
the wheeling equal to English roads, except 
for occasional stationary blocks of lava 
that the animals have systematically 
stepped over for centuries, and which not 
unfrequently block the narrow trail and 
compel adismount. Evidently Ararat was 
once a volcano ; the lofty peak which now 
presents a wintry appearance even in the 
hottest summer weather, formerly belched 
forth lurid flames that lit up the surround- 
ing country, and poured out fiery torrents 
of molten lava that stratified the abutting 
hills, and spread like an overwhelming 
flood over the Aras plain. Abutting Ara- 
rat on the west are stratiform hills, the 
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strata of which are plainly distinguishable 
from the Persian trail, and which, were 
their inclination continued, would strike 
Ararat at or near the summit. This would 
seem to indicate the layers to be represen- 
tations of the mountain’s former volcanic 
overflowings. 

I am sitting on a block of lava making 
an outline sketch of Ararat, when a peasant 
happens along with a bullock-load of cu- 
cumbers which he is taking to the Koordish 
camps ; he is pretty badly scared at find- 
ing himself all alone on the Aras plain with 
such a nondescript and dangerous-looking 
object as a helmeted wheelman, and when 
I halt him with inquiries concerning the 
nature of his wares he turns pale and 
becomes almost speechless with fright. He 
would empty his sacks as a peace-offering 
at my feet without venturing upon a 
remonstrance, were he ordered to do so; 
and when I relieve him of but one solitary 
cucumber, and pay him more than he 
would obtain for it among the Koords, like 
Mr. Bumble when Oliver Twist asked for 
more, he becomes stupefied with astonish- 
ment ; when he continues on his way he 
hardly knows whether he is on his head or 
his feet. An hour later I arrive at Kizil 
Dizah, the last village in Turkish territory, 
and an official station of considerable im- 
portance, where passports, caravan permits, 
etc., of everybody passing to or from Persia 
have to be examined. An officer here 
provides me with refreshments, and whilst 
generously permitting the population to 
come in and enjoy the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of seeing me feed, he thoughtfully 
stations a man with a stick to keep them 
at a respectful distance. A later hour in 
the afternoon finds me trundling up a long 
acclivity leading to the summit of a low 
mountain ridge ; arriving at the summit I 
stand on the boundary-line between the 
dominions of the Sultan and the Shah, and 
I pause a minute to take a brief retrospect- 
ive glance. 

The cyclometer, affixed to the bicycle at 
Constantinople, now registers within a frac- 
tion of one thousand miles; it has been on 
the whole an arduous thousand miles, but 
those who in the pages of OuTinG have 
followed me through the strange and varied 
experiences of the journey will agree with 
me when I say that it has proved more 
interesting than arduous after all. I need 
not here express any blunt opinions of the 
different people encountered; it is enough 
that my observations concerning them have 
been jotted down as I have mingled with 


them and noticed their characteristics from 
day to day; almost without exception, 
they have treated me the best they knew 
how ; it is only natural, that some should 
know how better than others. 

Bidding farewell, then, to the land of the 
Crescent and the home of the unspeakable 
Osmanli, I wheel down a gentle slope into a 
mountain-environed acre of cultivated fields, 
where Persian peasants are busy gathering 
their harvest. The strange apparition ob- 
served descending from the summit of the 
boundary ridge attracts universal attention; 
I can hear them calling out to each other, 
and can see horsemen come wildly gallop- 
ing from every direction. In afew minutes 
the road in my immediate vicinity is alive 
with twenty prancing steeds ; some are be- 
strode by men who, from the superior qual- 
ity of their clothes and the gaudy trappings 
of their horses, are evidently in good cir- 
cumstances ; others by wild-looking bare- 
legged bipeds, whose horses’ trappings 
consist of nothing but a bridle. The trans- 
formation brgught about by crossing the 
mountain ridge is novel and complete ; the 
fez, so omnipresent throughout the Otto- 
man dominions, has disappeared, as if by 
magic ; the better class Persians wear tall, 
brimless black hats of Astrakan lambs’ wool; 
some of the peasantry wear an unlovely 
close-fitting skull cap of thick gray felt, that 
looks wonderfully like a bowl clapped on 
top of their heads, others sport a huge 
woolly head-dress like the Roumanians ; 
this latter imparts to them a fierce, war- 
like appearance, that the meek-eyed Per- 
sian ryot! is far from feeling. The national 
garment is a sort of frock coat gathered at 
the waist, and with a skirt of ample fullness, 
reaching nearly to the knees ; among the 
wealthier class the material of this garment 
is usually cloth of a solid dark color, and 
among the ryots or peasantry, of calico or 
any cheap fabric they can obtain. Loose- 
fitting pantaloons of European pattern, and 
sometimes top-boots, with tops ridiculously 
ample in their looseness, characterize the 
nether garments of the better classes ; the 
ryots go mostly bare-legged in summer, and 
wear loose, slipper-like foot-gear ; the soles 
of both boots and shoes are frequently 
pointed, and made to turn up and inwards, 
after the fashion in England centuries ago. 

Nightfall overtakes me as, after traveling 
several miles of variable road, I commence 
following a winding trail down into the 
valley of a tributary of the Arasces 
towards Ovahjik, where resides the Pasha 
Khan, to whom I have a letter but the 
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crescent-shaped moon sheds abroad a silv- 
ery glimmer that exerts a softening influence 
upon the mountains outlined against the 
overarching dome, from whence here and 
there a star begins to twinkle. It is one of 
those beautiful, calm autumn evenings when 
all nature seems hushed in peaceful slum- 
bers; when the stars seem to first peep cau- 
tiously from the impenetrable depths of their 
hiding-place, and then to commence blink- 
ing benignantly and approvingly upon the 
world; and when the moon looks almost 
as though fair Luna has been especially 
decorating herself to embellish a scene that 
without her lovely presence would be in- 
complete. Such is my first autumn even- 
ing beneath the cloudless skies of Persia. 

Soon the village of Ovahjik is reached, 
and some peasants guide me to the resi- 
dence of the Pasha Khan. The servant 
who presents my letter of introduction fills 
the untutored mind of his master with won- 
derment concerning what the peasants 
have told him about the bicycle. The 
Pasha Khan makes his appearance without 
having taken the trouble to open the 
envelope. He isa dull-faced, unintellect- 
ual-looking personage, and without any 
preliminary palaver he says : “Bin bacalem,” 
in a dictatorial tone of voice. “ Bacalem 
yole lazim, bacalem saba,” 1 reply, for it is 
too dark to ride on unknown ground this 
evening. “Bin bacalem/” repeats the 
Pasha Khan, even more dictatorial than 
before, ordering a servant to bring a tallow 
candle, so that I can have no excuse. 
There appears to be such a total absence 
of all consideration for myself that I am 
not disposed to regard very favorably or 
patiently the obtrusive meddlesomeness of 
two younger men — whom I afterwards dis- 
cover to be sons of the Pasha Khan —who 
seem almost inclined to take the bicycle 
out of my charge altogether, in their exces- 
sive impatience and inordinate inquisitive- 
ness to examine everything about it. One 
of them, thinking the cyclometer to be a 
watch, puts his ear down to see if he can 
hear it tick, and then persists in fingering 
it about, to the imminent danger of the 
tally-pin. After telling him three times not 
to meddle with it, and receiving overbear- 
ing gestures in reply, I deliberately throw 
him backward into an irrigating ditch. A 
gleam of intelligence overspreads the stolid 
countenance of the Pasha Khan at seeing 
his offspring floundering about on his back 
in the mud and water, and he gives utter- 
ance to achuckle of delight. The discom- 
fited young man betrays nothing of the 
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spirit of resentment upon recovering him- 
self from the ditch, and the other son invol- 
untarily retreats as though afraid his turn 
was coming next. 

The servant now arrives with the lighted 
candle, and the Pasha Khan leads the way 
into his garden, where there is a wide 
brick-paved walk ; the house occupies one 
side of the garden, the other three sides 
are inclosed by a high mud wall. After 
riding a few times along the brick-paved 
walk, and promising to do better in the 
morning, I naturally expect to be taken into 
the house, instead of which the Pasha 
Khan orders the people to show me the 
way to the caravansary. Arriving at the 
caravansary, and finding myself thus thrown 
unexpectedly upon my own resources, I 
inquire of some bystanders where I can 
obtain ekmek ; some of them want to know 
how many liras I will give for ekmek. When 
it is reflected that a lira is nearly five dol- 
lars, one realizes from this, something of 
the unconscionable possibilities of the Per- 
sian commercial mind. Whilst this ques- 
tion is being mooted, a figure appears in 
the doorway, towards which the people one 
and all respectfully salaam and give way. 
It is the great Pasha Khan; he has be- 
thought himself to open my letter of intro- 
duction, and having perused it and dis- 
covered who it was from and all about me, 
he now comes and squats down in the 
most friendly manner by my side for a 
minute, as though to remove any unfavor- 
able impressions his inhospitable action in 
sending me here might have made, and 
then bids me accompany him back to his. 
residence. After permitting him to eat a 
sufficiency of humble pie in the shape of 
coaxing, to atone for his former incivility, 
I agree to his proposal and accompany 
him back. Tea is at once provided, the 
now very friendly Pasha Khan putting 
extra lumps of sugar into my glass with 
his own hands and stirring it up; bread 
and cheese comes in with the tea, and 
under the mistaken impression that this 
constitutes the Persian evening meal I eat 
sufficient to satisfy my hunger. Whilst 
thus partaking freely of the bread and 
cheese, I do not fail to notice that the 
others partake very sparingly, and that they 
seem to be rather astonished because I 
am not following their example. Being 
chiefly interested in satisfying my appetite, 
however, their silent observations have no 
effect save to further mystify my under- 
standing of the Persian character. The 
secret of all this soon reveals itself in the 
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form of an ample repast of savory chicken 

illau, brought in immediately afterwards ; 
and whilst the Pasha Khan and his two 
sons proceed to do full justice to this 
highly acceptable dish, I have to content 
myself with nibbling at a piece of chicken, 
and ruminating on the unhappy and ludi- 
crous mistake of having satisfied my hun- 
ger with dry bread and cheese. Thus 
does one pay the penalty of being unac- 
quainted with the domestic customs of a 
country when first entering upon its 
experiences. 

There seems to be no material difference 
between the social position of the women 
here and in Turkey ; they eat their meals 
by themselves, and occupy entirely separ- 
ate apartments, which are unapproachable 
to members of the opposite sex save their 
husbands. The Pasha Khan of Ovahjik, 
however, seems to be a kind, indulgent 
husband and father, requesting me next 
morning to ride up and down the brick- 
paved walk for the benefit of his wives and 
daughters. In the seclusion of their own 


walled premises the Persian females are 
evidently not so particular about conceal- 
ing their features, and I obtained a glimpse 
of some very pretty faces ; oval faces with 
large dreamy black eyes, and a flush of 


warm sunset on brownish cheeks. The 
indoor costume of Persian women is but 
an inconsiderable improvement upon the 
costume of our ancestress in the garden of 
Eden, and over this they hastily don a 
flimsy shawl-like garment to come out and 
see me ride. They are always much less 
concerned about concealing their nether 
extremities than about their faces, and as 
they seem but little concerned about any- 
thing on this occasion save the bicycle, 
after riding for them I have to congratulate 
myself that, so far as sight-seeing is con- 
cerned, the ladies leave me rather under 
obligations than otherwise. 

After supper the Pasha Khan’s falconer 
brings in several fine falcons for my inspec- 
tion, and in reply to questions concerning 
one with his eyelids tied up in what appears 
to be acruel manner, I am told that this 
is the customary way of breaking the spirits 
of the young falcons and rendering them 
tractable and submissive ; the eyelids are 
pierced with a hole, a silk thread is then 
fastened to each eyelid and the ends tied 
together over the head, sufficiently tight to 
prevent them opening their eyes. Falcon- 
ing is considered the chief out-door sport 
of the Persian nobility, but the average 
Persian is altogether too indolent for 
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is fashionable, because regarded as a sign 
of rank and nobility rather than for sport. 

In the morning the Pasha Khan is won- 
derfully agreeable, and appears anxious to 
atone as far as possible for the little inci- 
vility of yesterday evening, and to remove 
any unfavorable impressions I may per- 
chance entertain of him on that account 
before I leave. His two sons and a couple 
of soldiers accompany me on _ horseback 
some distance up the valley. The valley 
is studded with villages, and at the second 
one we halt at the residence of a gentleman 
named Abbas Koola Khan, and partake of 
tea and light refreshments in his garden. 
Here I learn that the Pasha Khan has 
carried his good intentions to the extent 
of having made arrangements to provide 
me armed escort from point to point ; how 
far ahead this well-meaning arrangement 
is to extend I am unable to understand; 
neither do I care to find out, being already 
pretty well convinced that the escort will 
prove an insufferable nuisance to be gotten 
rid of at the first favorable opportunity. 
Abbas Koola Khan now joins the company 
until we arrive at the summit of a knoll 
commanding an extensive view of my road 
ahead so they can stand and watch me, 
when they all bid me farewell save the 
soldier who is to accompany me further on. 
As we shake hands, the young man whom 
I pushed into the irrigating ditch, points 
to a similar receptacle near by and shakes 
his head with amusing solemnity ; whether 
this is expressive of his sorrow that I 
should have pushed him in, or that he 
should have annoyed me to the extent of 
having deserved it, I cannot say ; probably 
the latter. : 

My escort, though a soldier, is dressed 
but little different from the better-class 
villagers ; he is an almond-eyed individual, 
with more of the Tartar cast of counte- 
nance than the Persian. Besides the short 
Persian sword he is armed with a Martini 
Henry rifle of the 1862 pattern; numbers 
of these rifles having found their way into 
the hands of Turks, Koords and Persians, 
since the “late unpleasantness.” My 
predictions concerning his turning out an 
insupportable nuisance are not suffered to 
remain long unverified, for he appears 
to consider it his chief duty to gallop 
ahead and notify the villagers of my 
approach, and to work them up to the 
highest expectations concerning my mar- 
velous appearance. The result of all this 
is a swelling of his own importance at 
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having so wonderful a person under his 
protection, and my own transformation from 
an unostentatious traveler to something 
akin to a free circus for crowds of bare- 
legged ryots. I soon discover that, with 
characteristic Persian truthfulness, he has 
likewise been spreading the interesting 
report that I am journeying in this extraor- 
dinary manner to carry a message from the 
“Ingilis Shah” to the “Shah in Shah of 
Iran” (the Persians know their own country 
as Iran) thereby increasing his own import- 
ance and the wonderment of the people 
concerning myself. The Persian villages, 
so far, are little different from the Turkish, 
but such valuable property as melon 
gardens, vineyards, etc., instead of being 
presided over by a watchman, are usually 
surrounded by substantial mud walls ten or 
twelve feet high. The villagers themselves, 
being less improvident and altogether more 
thoughtful of number one than the Turks, 
are on the whole a trifle less ragged ; but 
that is saying very little indeed, and their 
condition is anything but enviable. During 
the summer they fare comparatively well, 
needing but little clothing, and they are 
happy and contented in the absence of 
actual suffering ; they are perfectly satis- 
fied with a diet of bread and fruit and 
cucumbers, rarely tasting meat of any kind. 
But fuel is as scarce as in Asia Minor, and 
like the Turks and Armenians, in winter 
they have resource to a peculiar and econ- 
omical arrangement to keep themselves 
warm; placing a pan of burning /ezek 
beneath a low table, the whole family 
huddle around it, covering the table and 
themselves — save of course their heads — 
up with quilts; facing each other in this 
ridiculous manner, they chat and while 
away the dreary days of winter. 

At the third village after leaving the 
sons of the Pasha Khan, my Tartar-eyed 
escort, with much garrulous injunction to 
his successor, delivers me over to another 
soldier, himself returning back ; this is my 
favorable opportunity, and soon after leav- 
ing the village I bid my valiant protector 
return. ‘The man seems totally unable to 
comprehend why I should order him to 
leave me, and makes an elaborate display 
of his pantomimic abilities to impress upon 
me the information that the country ahead 
is full of very bad Koords, who will kill 
and rob me if I venture among them unpro- 
tected by a soldier. The expressive action 
of drawing the finger across the throat 
appears to be the favorite method of signi- 
fying personal danger among all these 
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people; but I already understand that the 
Persians live in deadly fear of the nomad 
Koords. Consequently his warnings, 
although evidently sincere, fall on biased 
ears, and I peremptorily order him to 
depart. The Tabreez trail is now easily 
followed without a guide, and with a sense 
of perfect freedom and unrestraint, that is 
destroyed by having a horseman cantering 
alongside one, I push ahead, finding the 
roads variable, and passing through several 
villages during the day. The chief con- 
cern of the ryots is to detain me until they 
can bring the resident Khan to see me ride, 
evidently from a servile desire to cater to 
his pleasure. They gather around me and 
prevent my departure until he arrives. An 
appeal to the revolver will invariably secure 
my release, but one naturally gets ashamed 
of threatening people’s lives even under 
the ‘exasperating circumstances of a forci- 
ble detention. Once to-day I managed to 
outwit them beautifully. Pretending acqui- 
escence in their proposition of waiting till 
the arrival of their Khan, I propose mount- 
ing and riding a few yards for their own 
edification whilst waiting ; in their eager- 
ness to see they readily fall into the trap, 
and the next minute sees me flying down 
the road with a swarm of bare-legged ryots 
in full chase after me, yelling for me to 
stop. Fortunately, they have no horses 
handy, but some of these lanky fellows can 
run like deer almost, and nothing but an 
excellent piece of road enables me to out- 
distance my pursuers. Wily as the Per- 
sians are, compared to the Osmaniis, one 
could play this game on them quite fre- 
quently, owing to their eagerness to see the 
bicycle ridden ; but it is seldom that the 
road is sufficiently smooth to justify the 
attempt. I was gratified to learn from the 
Persian consul at Erzeroum that my stock 
of Turkish would answer me as far as 
Teheran, the people west of the capital 
speaking a dialect known as Tabreez Turk- 
ish ; still, I find quite a difference. Almost 
every Persian points to the bicycle and 
says: “Boo; nami nadder?” (“This; 
what is it?”) and it is several days ere I 
have an opportunity of finding out exactly 
what they mean. They are also exceed- 
ingly prolific in using the endearing term 
of Kardash when accosting me. The dis- 
tance is now reckoned by farsakhs 
(roughly, four miles) instead of hours ; but, 
although the farsakh is a more tangible 
and comprehensive measurement than the 
Turkish hour, in reality it is almost as 
unreliable to go by. 
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Towards evening I ascend into a more 
mountainous region, inhabited exclusively 
by nomad Koords ; from points of vantage 
their tents are observable clustered here 
and there at the bases of the mountains. 
Descending into a grassy valley or depres- 
sion, I find myself in close proximity to 
several different camps, and eagerly avail 
myseif of the opportunity to pass a night 
among them. I am now in the heart of 
Northern Koordistan, which embraces both 
Persian and Turkish territory, and the 
occasion is most opportune for seeing some- 
thing of these wild nomads in their own 
mountain pastures. The greensward is 
rideable, and I dismount before the Sheikh’s 
tent in the presence of a highly interested 
and interesting audience. The half-wild 
dogs make themselves equally interesting 
in another and a less desirable sense as I 
approach, but the men pelt them with 
stones, and when I dismount they conduct 
me and the bicycle at once into the tent of 
their chieftain. The Sheikh’s tent is capa- 
cious enough to shelter a regiment almost, 
and it is divided into compartments similar 
to a previous description ; the Sheikh is a 
big, burly fellow, of about forty-five, wear- 
ing a turban the size of a half-bushel 
measure, and dressed pretty much like a 


well-to-do Turk ; as a matter of fact, the 
Koords admire the Osmanlis and despise 


the Persians. The bicycle is reclined 
against a carpet partition, and after the 
customary interchange of questions, a 
splendid fellow, who must be six feet six 
inches tall, and broad-shouldered in pro- 
portion, squats himself cross-legged beside 
me, and proceeds to make himself agree- 
able, rolling me cigarettes, asking questions 
and curiously investigating anything about 
me that strikes him as peculiar. I show 
them, among other things, a cabinet photo- 
graph of myself in all the glory of needle- 
pointed mustache and dress-parade ap- 
parel; after a critical examination and a 
brief conference among themselves they 
pronounce me an “ English Pasha.” I then 
hand the Sheikh a set of OutiNG sketches, 
but they are not sufficiently civilized to 
appreciate the sketches; they hold them 
upside down and sidewise ; and not being 
able to make anything out of them, the 
Sheikh holds them in his hand and looks 
quite embarrassed, like a person in posses- 
sion of something he don’t know what to 
do with. 

Noticing that the women are regarding 
these proceedings with much interest from 
‘behind a low partition, and not having yet 
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become reconciled to the Mohammedan 
idea of women being habitually ignored 
and overlooked, I venture upon taking the 
photograph to them ; they seem much con- 
fused at finding themselves the object of 
direct attention, and they appear several 
degrees wilder than the men, so far as com- 
prehending such a product of civilization 
as a photograph isan indication. It requires 
more material objects than sketches and 
photos to meet the appreciation of these 
semi-civilized children of the desert. They 
bring me their guns and spears to look at 
and pronounce upon, and then my stalwart 
entertainer grows inquisitive about my 
revolver. First extracting the cartridges to 
prevent accident, I hand it to him, and he 
takes it for the Sheikh’s inspection. The 
Sheikh examines the handsome little Smith 
& Wesson long and wistfully, and then toys 
with it several minutes, apparently reluct- 
ant about having to return it ; finally he 
asks me to give him acartridge and let him 
go out and test its accuracy. I am getting 
a trifle uneasy at his evident covetousness 
of the revolver, and in this request I see 
my opportunity of giving him to understand 
that it would be a useless weapon for him to 
possess, by telling him I have but a few 
cartridges and that others are not procur- 
able in Koordistan or neighboring coun- 
tries. Recognizing immediately its useless- 
ness to him under such circumstances, he 
then returns it without further remark ; 
whether he would have confiscated it with- 
out this timely explanation, it is difficult to 
say. Shortly after the evening meal, an 
incident occurs which causes considerable 
amusement. Everything being unusually 
quiet, one sharp-eared youth happens to 
hear the obtrusive ticking of my Waterbury, 
and strikes a listening attitude, at which 
everybody else likewise begins listening ; 
the tick, tick is plainly discernible to every- 
body in the compartment and they become 
highly interested and amused, and com- 
mence looking at me for an explanation. 
With a view to humoring the spirit of 
amusement thus awakened, I likewise smile, 
but affect ignorance and innocence con- 
cerning the origin of the mysterious tick- 
ing, and strike a listening attitude as well 
as the others. Presuming upon our inter- 
change of familiarity, our six-foot-sixer 
then commences searching about my cloth- 
ing for the watch, but being hidden away 
in a pantaloon fob, and minus a chain, it 
proves beyond his power of discovery. 
Nevertheless, by bending his head down and 
listening, he ascertains and announces it 
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to be somewhere about my person; the 
Waterbury is then produced, and the loud- 
ness of its ticking awakes the wonder and 
admiration of the Koords, even to a greater 
extent than the Turks. 

During the evening, the inevitable ques- 
tion of Russ, Osmanli and English crops 
up, and I win unanimous murmurs of 
approval by laying my forefingers together 
and stating that the English and the 
Osmanlis are Kardash. I show them my 
Turkish ¢eskeri, upon which several of them 
bestow fervent kisses, and when, by means 
of placing several stones here and there I 
explain to them how in 1877 the hated 
Muscov occupied different Mussulman cities 
one after the other, and was prevented by 
the English from occupying their dearly 
beloved Stamboul itself, their admiration 
knows no bounds. Along the trail, not 
over a mile from camp, a large Persian car- 
avan has been halting during the day ; late 
in the evening loud shouting and firing of 
guns announces them as prepared to start 
on their night’s journey. It is customary 
when going through this part of Koordis- 
tan for the caravan men to fire guns and 
make as much noise as possible, in order to 
impress the Koords with exaggerated ideas 
concerning their strength and number; 
everybody in the Sheikh’s tent thoroughly 
understands the meaning of the noisy dem- 
onstration, and the men exchange signifi- 
cant smiles. The firing and the shouting 
produce a truly magical effect upon a blood- 
thirsty youngster of ten or twelve summers ; 
he becomes wildly hilarious, gamboling 
about the tent and rolling over and kicking 
up his heels. He then goes to the Sheikh, 
points to me and draws his finger across 
his throat, intimating that he would like 
the privilege of cutting somebody’s throat, 
and why not let him cut mine; the Sheikh 
and the others laugh at this, but instead of 
chiding him for his tragical demonstration, 
they favor him with the same admiring 
glances as grown people bestow upon pre- 
cocious youngsters the world over. Under 
these circumstances of abject fear on the 
one hand, and inbred propensity for vio- 
lence and plunder on the other, it is really 
surprising to find the Koords in Persian 
territory behaving themselves as well as 
they do. 

Quilts are provided for me, and I occu- 
py thissame compartment of the tent, in 
common with several of the younger men. 
In the morning, before departing, I am re- 
galed with bread and rich, new cream, and 
when leaving the tent I pause a minute to 
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watch the busy scene in the female depart- 
ment. Some are churning butter in sheep- 
skin churns which are suspended from poles 
and jerked back and forth ; others are weav- 
ing carpets, preparing curds for cheese, 
baking bread and otherwise industriously 
employed. I depart from the Koordish 
camp thoroughly satisfied with my experi- 
ence of their hospitality, but the cerulean 
waist-scarf bestowed upon me by our Hun- 
garian friend Egali, at Belgrade, no longer 
adds its embellishments to my personal 
adornments. Whenever a favorable oppor- 
tunity presents, certain young men belong- 
ing to the noble army of hangers-on about 
the Sheikh’s apartments, invariably glide 
inside, and importune the guest from Fran- 
gistan for any article of his clothing that 
excites the admiration of their semi-civil- 
ized minds. This scarf, they were doubtless 
penetrating enough to observe, formed no 
necessary part of my wardrobe, and a 
dozen times in the evening, and again in the 
morning, I was worried to part with it, so I 
finally presented it to one of them. He 
hastily hid it away among his clothes and 
disappeared, as though fearful, either that 
the Sheikh might see it and make him re- 
turn it, or that one of the chieftain’s favor- 
ites might take a fancy to it and summarily 
appropriate it to his own use. 

Not more than five miles eastward from 
the camp, whilst trundling over a stretch 
of stony ground, I am accosted by a couple 
of Koordish shepherds ; but as the country 
immediately around is wild and unfre- 
quented, save by Koords, and knowing 
something of their little weaknesses to- 
wards travelers under tempting, one-sided 
conditions, I deem it advisable to pay as 
little heed to them as possible. Seeing 
that I have no intention of halting, they 
come running up, and undertake to forci- 
bly detain me by seizing hold of the bicy- 
cle, at the same time making no pretense 
of concealing their eager curiosity con- 
cerning the probable contents of my lug- 
gage. Naturally disapproving of this 
arbitrary conduct, I push them roughly 
away ; with a growl more like the voice of 
a wild animal than of human beings, one 
draws his sword and the other picks up a 
thick knobbed stick that he had dropped in 
order to the better pinch and sound my 
packages. Without giving them time to 
reveal whether they seriously intend at- 
tacking me, or only to try intimidation, I 
have them nicely covered with the Smith & 
Wesson. They seem to comprehend in a 
moment that I have them at adisadvantage, 














and they hurriedly retreat a short dis- 
tance, executing a series of gyral antics, as 
though expecting me to fire at their legs. 
They are accompanied by two dogs, tawny- 
coated monsters, larger than the largest 
mastiffs, who now proceed to make things 
lively and interesting around myself and 
the bicycle; keeping the revolver in my 
hand, and threatening to shoot their dogs 
if they don’t call them away, I continue my 
progress towards where the stony ground 
terminates in favor of smooth camel-paths 
about a hundred yards farther on. At 
this juncture I notice several other “ gentle 
shepherds ” coming racing down from the 
adjacent knolls; but whether to assist 
their comrades in catching and robbing 
me, or to prevent a conflict between us, 
will always remain an uncertainty. I am 
afraid, however, that with the advantage 
.on their side, the Koordish herdsmen rarely 
trouble themselves about any such uncon- 
‘genial task as peace-making. Reaching 
the smooth ground before any of the new 
comers overtake me, I mount and speed 
away, followed by wild yells from a dozen 
Koordish throats and chased by a dozen 
of their dogs. Upon sober second thought, 
when well away from the vicinity, I con- 
clude this to have been a rather ticklish 
incident ; had they attacked me, in the 
absence of anything else to defend myself 
with, I should have been compelled to 
shoot them ; the nearest Persian village is 
about ten miles distant; the absence of 
anything like continuously rideable road 
would have made it impossible to out-dis- 
tance their horsemen, and a Persian village 
would have afforded small security against 
a party of enraged Koords, after all. 

The first village I arrive at to-day, I 
again attempt the “skedaddling” dodge on 
them that proved so successful on one 
occasion yesterday ; but I am foiled bya 
rocky “jump-off ” in the road to-day. The 
road is not so favorable for spurting as 
yesterday, and the racing ryots grab me 
amid much boisterous merriment ere I 
overcome the obstruction ; they take par- 
ticular care not to give me another chance 
until the arrival of the Khan. The country 
hereabouts consists of gravelly, undulating 
plateaus between the mountains, and well- 
worn camel paths afford some excellent 
wheeling. Near mid-day, whilst labori- 
ously ascending a long but not altogether 
unrideable ascent, I meet a couple of 
mounted soldiers ; they obstruct my road, 
and proceed to deliver themselves of volu- 
ble Tabreez Turkish, by which I under- 
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stand that they are the advance guard of a 
party in which there isa Ferenghi (the Per- 
sian term for an Occidental). Whilst talk- 
ing with them I am somewhat taken by 
surprise at seeing a lady on horseback and 
two children in a Rayaveh (mule panier) 
appear over the brow of the slope, accom- 
panied by about a dozen Persians. 

If I am surprised, the lady herself not 
unnaturally evinces even greater astonish- 
ment at the apparition of a lone wheelman 
here on the caravan roads of Persia; of 
course we are mutually delighted. With the 
assistance of her servant, the lady alights 
from the saddle and introduces herself as 
Mrs. R , the wife of one of the Persian 
missionaries ; her husband has lately 
returned home, and she is on the way 
to join him. The Persians accompanying 
her comprise her own servants, some 
soldiers procured of the Governor of 
Tabreez by the English consul to escort 
her as far as the Turkish frontier, and a 
couple of unattached travelers keeping with 
the party for company andsociety. A mule 
driver has charge of pack-mules carrying 
boxes containing, among other things, her 
husband’s library. During the course of ten 
minutes’ conversation the lady informs me 
that she is compelled to travel in this manner 
the whole distance to Trebizond, owing 
to the practical impossibility of passing 
through Russian territory with the library. 
Were it not for this a comparatively short 
and easy journey would take them to Tiflis, 
from which point there would be steam 
communication with Europe. Ere the poor 
lady gets to Trebizond she will be likely to 
reflect that a government so civilized as 
the Czar’s might relax its gloomy laws 
sufficiently to~allow the affixing of official 
seals to a box of books, and permit its 
transportation through the country, on 
condition — if they will—that it should not 
be opened in transit; surely, there would 
be no danger of the people’s minds being 
enlightened—not even a little bit—by com- 
ing in contact with a library tightly boxed 
and sealed. At the frontier an escort of 
Turkish zaptiehs will take the place of the 
Persian soldiers, and at Erzeroum the mis- 
sionaries will, of course, render her every 
assistance to Trebizond ; but it is not with- 
out feelings of anxiety for the health of a 
lady traveling in this rough manner unac- 
companied by her natural protector, that 
I reflect on the discomforts she must neces- 
sarily put up with between here and Erzer- 
oum. She seems in good spirits, however, 
and says that meeting me here in this 
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extraordinary manner is the “‘ most roman- 
tic” incident in her whole experiences 
of missionary life in Persia; like many 
another, she says, she can scarcely conceive 
it possible that I am traveling without 
attendants and without being able to speak 
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the languages. One of the unattached 
travelers gives me a note of introduction 
to Mohammed Ali Khan, the governor 
of Peri, a suburban village of Khoi 
which I expect to reach some time this 
afternoon. 


A BICYCLE, A TRICYCLE. 


A BICYCLE, 
A tricycle, 
A woman and a man; 
A glance or two, 
Of words a few — 
And so the tale began. 


A sweet duet 
Where voices met 
In merry cycling song ; 
A little chat 
Which followed that, 
As they two wheeled along. 


A summer night, 
When stars were bright, 
And moonbeams went astray ; 
A whispered word, 
An answer, heard 
Like music far away. 


Now cards and cake, 

And vows which make 
Two persons one for life ; 

A honeymoon 

Which ends too soon 
For husband or for wife. 


A tricycle, 


A bicycle, 


A woman and a man 
Who, side by side, 
Forever ride, 

A part of “ Nature’s plan.” 


Arthur Dudley Vinton. 
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ENGLIsH yachtsmen have made another 
effort for the recovery of the America’s Cup, 
a trophy that has come to be regarded as 
the emblem of the supremacy of the seas, 
and that effort has met with a defeat more 
disastrous and humiliating than that which 
attended the unsuccessful attempt of the 
Genesta last year. 

Scarcely had Sir Richard Sutton berthed 
his favorite in her snug winter quarters 
than Lieutenant Henn challenged for the 
ensuing year. In this he was more patri- 
otic than wise, for, while nobody denies 
that the Ga/atea is a thoroughly represent- 
ative type of the highest development and 
perfection of the English model, yet it 
cannot be conceded that her performances 
were enough, if any, superior to those of 
the Genesta to warrant her owner having 
any valid grounds for supposing his boat 
could do what her sister had failed to 
achieve. 

If Lieutenant Henn felt enthusiastic 
enough to enter intoa competition that for 
the past thirty-six years has baffled the 
highest naval architectural talent of Great 
Britain, would it not have been more 
prudent to have set to work during the 
winter and built a yacht more after the 
type and model of the one that had van- 
quished the Genesta, built by the same 
designer, and embodying every principle 
contained in his own boat? Surely Mr. 
Beavor Webb is not so hopelessly wedded 
to his own designs and ideas as not to 
perceive and appreciate the good points 
and qualities in the productions of a rival, 
and a successful one at that. If the results 
of the last two years’ contests point to any 
conclusion at all, it is that the decided 
success of the American boat is not due, 
one iota, to the favorable condition of 
wind and wave, as is the universal howl! of 
the rabid cutter men, but is inherent in the 
superiority of the principles involved in 
the construction of the model, and I con- 
tend most emphatically that so long as 
English yachtsmen go on building a V- 
shaped, leaded plank-on-end type of boat, 
simply because “they are so much better 
adapted for our waters,” without ever 
giving the American type a fair trial, just 


s 


so long will America continue to hold the 
yachting “blue ribbon.” It is not enough 
for Englishmen to send one boat after 
another of the same type, just because each 
successive aspirant is claimed to be better 
than her predecessor. Change and modify 
the model from the bitter lessons that have 
been taught us, and then, and not till then, 
may we hope to compete with some reason- 
able prospects of victory. 

The general supposition among us in 
England to-day is that, given a gale of 
wind and a heavy, choppy sea, and there 
is nothing like a deep-keeled cutter with 
an enormous weight of lead attached, to 
thrash to windward. This may be undoubt- 
edly the case with regard to the types of 
boats with which the majority are familiar; 
but it does not apply to the newest type 
of the American centerboard sloop, a type 
not known in British waters, nor to Eng- 
lish yachtsmen ; and recent trials and the 
most thorough tests go to prove that the 
Mayflower in a sea way is superior in many 
of the most essential qualities of a rough- 
weather craft; she does not bury and 
“hang” so long when pitching as the 
English model ; she has a quicker recovery 
and rides over and not ¢hrough the sea: 
she points up as high, and eats her way 
as well to windward, besides being faster. 

But I am afraid I have digressed some- 
what from the object of -this paper, which 
is to give a description of the actual inci- 
dents of the all-absorbing races, rather than 
a dissertation on the types and merits of 
the contestants. 

No sooner was the challenge received 
than the leading clubs of the country set 
about seeing that nothing was left undone 
to retain a prize they had so long and so 
successfully owned. They might very 
naturally have said: “ Well, the Galatea is 
no better than the Genesta; and the Puritan 
can do for the new-comer what she did for 
her sister.” But that is not the spirit of 
the American people; they never rest con- 
tent with what they have; the future is 
always sure to produce a better article than 
the best of the present. This noble spirit 
of emulation brought four competitors into 
the home lists; of them two were old 
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favorites; the Puritan, trusty, stanch, and 
bearing the laurels still fresh upon her 
victorious prow; the Priscil//a, with every 
defect altered, but still a novice eager to 
gain her maiden honors; the remaining 
débutantes were the latest skill of the 
builder’s art ; the Af/antic, which, however, 
never fulfilled the anticipations of her 
designer, and the queenly A/ayflower, the 
fairest sea anemone that ever bloomed on 
American waters. All honor,then,to Boston, 
her birthplace, and to Mr. Burgess, her 
skilful designer. 

The trial races were most satisfactory, 
and proved beyond a doubt that the 
Mayflower was the queen of the “big four,” 
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fairness could dictate, was handsomely 
made. 

The first of the three courses to be sailed 
over (if three trials became necessary), 
was the one known as the regular New 
York club course, which, starting from a 
line off Owl’s Head in the inner bay, leads 
out through the Narrows, rounding buoy 
8% on the port hand, and then on and 
around Sandy Hook lightship, and home 
again round buoy 8%, finishing off the 
Staten Island shore over a line some- 
what to the northward of Fort Wadsworth. 
This makes a splendid all-round course 
of thirty-eight miles, and is eminently cal- 
culated to try the various points of sailing 


> 
ascot? 


1THE COURSE. 


and to her shapely hull and tapering spars 
might be entrusted the glorious distinction 
of doing battle for her country, let come 
what might. To the New York Yacht 
Club, the oldest and leading yachting or- 
ganization in this country, was entrusted 
the honor of making the arrangements 
necessary to bring the impending struggle 
to a fair and impartial issue, and well did 
they perform their task. The gallant 
visitor was consulted on every point, 
and every concession that courtesy and 


on, off, and before the wind. Over this 
course the sloop is supposed to havea slight 
advantage, as comparatively smooth water 
and light winds are generally the rule on 
these waters. 

The second and “outside course,” as it 
is called, is a twenty-mile thrash to wind- 
ward from the Sandy Hook or Scotland 
Lightship, according to the direction of the 
wind, with a run back. These conditions 
are favorable to the cutter, and chosen to 
make things square. Should each boat win 


1 From Captain Coffin’s account in the Mew York World. 
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one of the first two races, the deciding 
course would be a triangular one, but as it 
was not needed this year, the bearings need 
not be given. 


THE FIRST RACE, TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 

The all eventful expectata dies, so eagerly 
longed for by enthusiastic thousands, 
dawned with anything but a promise of 
fine weather or favoring gales. A dull 
leaden curtain hung over the busy city. 
Flags drooped limp and motionless against 
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certainly the fastest of its size. Our 
courtly host lost no time in welcoming us on 
board the launch ; we were speedily puffed 
out to the larger craft, and in a few min- 
utes more good Captain Dand was heading 
the Stranger full steam down stream, 


“* To join the glad throng that went laughing along.” 
We did not lack for company; every con- 
ceivable craft was bound our way, from the 


leviathan excursion steamers with decks 
massed black with people, to the tiny skiff 
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their poles, and with a heart full of misgiv- 
ing I awaited the arrival of the Stranger at 
the Twenty-third street pier. Off in the 
stream lay the steam yacht Ziectra, while 
darting backwards and forwards her saucy 
little launch conveyed on board the guests 
of her owner, Elbridge T. Gerry, the com- 
modore of the New York Yacht Club. 
Soon, down the river from Mr. Jaffray’s 
country place on the Hudson, came the 
Stranger, not only one of the handsomest 
and largest steam yachts in the world, but 


piloted by its solitary occupant. And now 
we are amid the flower of America’s float- 
ing palaces, and close beside us steams the 
Atalanta, Beyond is the Corsair, with Lord 
Brassey aboard. Ahead, astern, and on 
every side are seen the gleaming hulls of 
beautiful yachts, the Oriva, Orienta, Tillie, 
Puzzle, Radha, Magnolia, Vision, Speedwell, 
Ocean Gem, Theresa, Oneida, better known 
as the Utowana, Viking, Wanda, Nooya, 
Falcon, Electra, Vedette, 


“‘Cum multis aliis quae nunc preescribere longum est.” 


From Captain Coffin’s account in the Mew York World. 
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The flyers of other days, too, are there, 
the Rambler, Columbia, Ambassadress, Tidal 
Wave, Montauk, Ruth, Priscilla, Dauntless, 
Carlotta, Fleetwing, Mischief, Republic, 
Wanderer, Wave Crest, Gaviota and a host 
of their fair sisters, whose names I could 
not get. And darting hither and thither 
among the fleet like some hissing, fiery 
snake, emitting from time to time the 
shrillest of piercing whistles, rushed the 
rakish-looking little steam launch Henrietta, 
Mr. Herreshoff’s last production, said to 
go an average speed of twenty 
knots an hour. 

Anxiously we scanned the dis- 
tant Narrows to see if there was 
any sign of a coming breeze, 
and as if in answer to the silent 
ejaculations of the assembled 
multitude, a dark ripple was 
seen to ruffle the glassy surface 
of the bay, and gave promise of 
a breeze outside. 

It was now ten o’clock, and 
the rivals were daintily picking 
their way in and out among the 
waiting armada, manceuvring to 
get a good start as the whistle 
bade them cross the line. 

At the warning scream the 
Mayflower stood bravely for the 
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This was a very smart and seamanlike 
manceuvre, but in my humble opinion it 
was an error in judgment, for, had the cut- 
ter taken the leeward place, with her pace 
at the time, she could have stood the detri- 
ment of the blanketing for the short time 
they held the starboard tack, and when she 
went about, would have compelled the 
sloop to do the same, and so had the JZay- 
Jtower under her lee for the long leg over 
to Staten Island. 

However, the fact remains that, despite the 
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line, carrying her boom to port with club- 
topsail, staysail and jib set, and breaking 
out her jib-topsail as she crossed. O! it 
was a beautiful sight, and made every 
pulse beat quicker, and sent the warm 
blood tingling through my veins. The 
British cutter was not a whit behind; 
“hauling to” very sharply, she rushed, with 
great headway, in between the sloop and 
the stake boat, and got the weather gauge, 
blanketing her antagonist, who had to keep 
off a trifle in consequence. 


Galatea’s blanketing, the Boston sloop ran 
away from under the Englishman’s lee, and 
when the latter, owing to her deeper 
draught, went about off Bay Ridge, the 
Mayflower stood on for another thirty 
seconds and came about well to windward, 
and had the cutter where she wanted her, 
and where she kept her till she was a 
beaten boat. 

Off Fort Wadsworth, the two boats again 
tacked, the Mayflower at 11: 13: 30, and the 
the cutter a minute later, and stood across 
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to Fort Hamilton. Two things now quickly 
became apparent: that the Mayflower, 
though sailed a good rap full all the time, 
pointed just as high as the Ga/atea, which 
was evidently being sailed very fine, as 
shown by the continual lifting and shiver- 
ing of her head sails, and, that the saucy 
Yankee had the heels of her English 
rival and was creeping ahead and to wind- 
ward very fast. At 11.22, the Mayflower 
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and showed a want of courtesy that no real 
“salt? would have thought of being guilty 
of. At 11.35 the Mayflower went about 
off Gravesend Bay, and the Ga/datea fol- 
lowed suit at the same moment, a little to 
the southeast of buoy No. 15. In these 
repeated tackings, it was noticeable that 
the Ga/atea was the handier “in stays,” the 
American craft appearing just a trifle slug- 
gish. Onentering the Narrows the breeze 
seems to be freshening up a 
little, and the Yankee boat 
bends gracefully over to it, 
and the white spray dancing 
round her bows shows that she 
is quickening her pace. The 
Galatea stands up straighter, 
and is slipping through the 
water without much fuss, but 
does not seem to be gaining 
much on her fleet-winged rival. 
Off buoy 13 the Mayflower 
went “in stays” again at 
11.4114 and stood towards 
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went about again, and stood on a long 
reach into the Narrows to get the benefit 
of the slackwater. Ten minutes later the 
Galatea tacked and stood towards the Staten 
Island shore, but the Mayflower had gone 
about again and stood towards the English- 
man, whom she cut about 200 yards dead to 
windward. While the Ga/atea was on this 
tack, the S¢. John, the regular Long Branch 
steamer, had the bad taste to sail right 
across the Ga/atea’s bow, treating her to 
all her backwater. It was a churlish act, 


Coney Island Point, and six minutes later 
she was followed by the cutter. The sloop 
made but a short leg here, and at 11.50 she 
went about again, bringing both boats on 
the same tack, heading about east. The 
sloop seems to have doubled her vantage 
of 200 yards. They seem to be sailing 
the cutter a bit fuller now, but as we pass 
astern of her I notice that she has her 
weather jib-topsail sheet towing in the 
water. Onthis board the cutter appears to 
gain slightly on the sloop, and at half a 
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minute before noon she goes about once 
more ; the Mayflower follows her lead at 
12.0314, and goes round between buoys 9 
andiz. Therecital of tacks seems endless, 
but on each board the American boat in- 
creased her lead, and finally rounded buoy 
8% at 1:1:51, official time. The Galatea 
weathered the same buoy at 1:7:7.. From 
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here to buoy 5 the positions of the contest- 
ants did not vary much, and the Mayflower 
led her antagonist by about six minutes, irre- 
spective of the 38 seconds time allowance 


she had to give the cutter. The wind con- 
tinues light, and the sea is as smooth as a 
tennis court. Rounding buoy 8% both 
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boats can about lie the course to the light- 
ship, which bears S.E. by E. The breeze 
seems a good deal fresher outside, and the 
Mayflower is dancing gaily along, lying 
over to her plank-shear. How gloriously 
buoyant is her motion as she rises and 
falls to the gentle undulations which make 
up as we gain the open water! This is the 
longest reach of the day, and gives us all 
a breathing spell for refreshments. 

At 2.28 the sloop comes “ in stays,” and 
takes in her jib-topsail as she stands towards 
the ugly-looking red hulk that shows the 
way into the channel. Her crew are busy 
getting her balloon jib-topsail run up “in 
stops,” and soon a white streak running 
from truck to bowsprit end appears. The 
floating navy that has accompanied us all 
the way are gathered thickly round the 
lightship, hovering like bees about a sugar 
barrel; and now, as the swiftly gliding sloop 
approaches the turning-point, their pent-up 
enthusiasm can be restrained no longer, 
first one and then another impatient tug 
and steamer emits her shrill scream of 
welcome, and then all at once it seems as 
if every demon from the nether world is 
let loose, roaring round the Mayflower. 
The toot-toot-tooting is simply ear-split- 
ting. Cannon thunder forth their appro- 
bation from brazen throats ; frantic crowds 
bellow themselves hoarse ; the very planks 
beneath my feet seem starting from the 
seams of the Stranger as her booming 
cannon, withheld by rigid discipline till 
the exact moment of rounding, belches 
forth her quota to the hurly-burly around 
us. 

But see! it is scarce five seconds since 
the Mayflower turned her sharp prow to 
plow homewards, when lo! a white puff 
of snowy canvas bursts like the smoke 
from a distant battery, and bellying to a 
spanking breeze, her balloon jib-topsail is 
sheeted home and envelops her from top- 
mast head to end of her jibboom, and 
away aft to her full waist. Well and 
smartly handled, ye motley crew ; you may 
not look so neat and natty as the uniformed 
lads of the Galatea, but the old Norse 
blood of your forefathers runs in your 
veins, and ye are no degenerate sons of 
Hengist and Horsa, and the other vikings 
of your native land. 

But Ve victis! Already the tardy cutter 
is almost forgotten as she struggles bravely 
on, irrevocably handicapped beyond re- 
demption now, for the sloop is running 
while she has still a weary beat before she 
can do thesame. At last she too tacks for 
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the turning mark, but carries her baby jib- 
topsail to the very last minute, in the hope 
of gaining a yard or two thereby. She 
tacked at 2.40, and at 2.44 is fairly off after 
her rival. Now, boys, bear a hand; up 
with your balloon; you have not a moment 
to lose ; the breeze that favored the Yan- 
kee is fast dying away, and you must make 
the most of it. Why, what’s the matter, ye 
hardy sons of Yarmouth? Ah, there it goes 
up!—up! What! it’s surely not foul? 
Yes ! down, down, it has to come, and three 
weary minutes are consumed before it gets 
to the topmast head, and begins to draw. 
The game is well-nigh over now ; away in 
the distance, like some huge albatross with 
outspread pinions, the /ayflower is nearing 
buoy 8%, which she rounds at 3.34, and so 
round S.W. spit buoy 334 minutes later, 
and jibed her mainsail to get her spinnaker 
under way. But the wind had hauled into 
the eastward, and the boom was left in 
slings ready to be dropped at a moment’s 
notice. 

The Galatea rounds buoy 8% at 3.46%, 
and the S. W. spit buoy at 3.50. The 
wind freshens a trifle,and the cutter tries 
her spinnaker, and the Mayflower follows 
suit almost immediately. The goal is rap- 
idly neared now; the same demoniac noises 
commence, but are kept up twice as long, 
and, if it were possible, are twice as loud. 
The very bosom of the mighty deep seems 
to tremble, and, amid salvos of cannon, the 
jubilee of 50,000 throats, and the ovation, 
congratulations and rejoicings of such amul- 
titude as had never before gathered on New 
York’s historic bay, the peerless Boston 
sloop Mayflower bore her happy owner, 
General Paine, over the line at 4.22%. 

I append the official time : 
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Mayflower wins by 12m. 2s. 

The conclusions to be drawn and the 
lessons taught by this momentous struggle 
were briefly these: that in light breezes and 
a smooth sea the English model, as repre- 
sented by the Genesta, Galatea and /rex 
type, cannot compete at beating, reaching 
or running with the American build. That 
with regard to seamanship and expert hand- 
ling of their craft the Americans have noth- 
ing to learn from their cousins from over 
the water. That, having at the outset been 
the humble disciples of the mother country, 
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they have reached that stage in the science 
and art of yacht building and equipment 
that entitles the learner to usurp the position 
of teacher. 


The following details of the dimensions of the 
rig, sail area of the contending yachts, will be read 
with interest by the initiated. For the information 
about the Galatea I am indebted to the courtesy of 
Mr. J. Beavor Webb, and the figures referring to 
the Mayflower were kindly furnished me by Mr. 
Burgess at the request of her owner, General 
Paine: 

GALATEA — CUTTER. 

Length over all 

** * lead keel 
Beam extreme 
Number of beams to length 
Draft 
Mast deck to hounds 
Topmast fid to pin 
Boom extreme 
Gaff pin to bolt 
Bowsprit outboard 

‘* close reefed 
Spinnaker boom 
Weight of lead keel 


AREA OF SAILS, 


Bowsprit spinnaker or balloon jib topsail 2,530 ‘‘ 
MAYFLOWER — CENTERBOARD SLOOP. 

Length over all 

Length on L. W. I 

Length of keel 

Beam extreme 

Number of beams to length 

Draft without centerboard 

Draft with centerboard down 

Mast deck to hounds 

Topmast to topmast rigging 

Total length of sticks from deck to truck. . 

Bowsprit (which does not reef) 

Main boom 


Spinnaker 

So that when beating to windward the Galatea 
carried 7,751 square feet of canvas, while the JZay- 
flower had approximately about 8,500. 


THE SECOND RACE, SEPTEMBER 9. 


As I threaded my way to the bows of the 
members’ boat of the New York Yacht 
Club, on which Mr. Hurst, the treasurer, 
had kindly secured me a passage, I felt that 
I was about to witness the same perform- 
ance outside the Hook as had saddened 
my spirits on the first day. 
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The weather was most unfavorable ; 
drizzling rain commenced before we left 
Pier No. 1 and continued without intermis- 
sion to speak of throughout the entire day. 
Added to these discomforts, a dense fog 
settled down early in the afternoon and put 
an end to the race and to any enjoyment of 
the trip, and sent us home groping our 
way, and landed us late, hungry and 
thoroughly miserable. In discussing this 
abortive attempt to finish this series of 
races I shall confine myself strictly to the 
details and technicalities of the contest, 
leaving the reader to supplement the 
accompaniments and accessories from my 
previous description, his vivid imagination 
or the details to be gathered from the 
voluminous expressions of opinion in the 
daily press accounts. The wind had risen 
considerably by the time we reached the 
Scotland lightship, and the weather gave 
angry tokens of letting loose a regular 
sou’wester. It was manifestly a clinking 
“cutter day,” and right merrily did the 
Galatea \ads move smartly about, taking a 
reef in the running bobstay, running in 
her bowsprit, hauling down the big jib, and 
substituting the second-sized one. Lieu- 
tenant Henn did not mean to be caught 
napping. 

No change was made on the A/ayflower. 
She carried her big jib and gained a great 
advantage thereby. Both craft thought it 
best to carry only working topsails. 

At 11.20 the preparatory whistle was 
blown from the steam tug Luckenback, 
while the Scandanavian had been started 
ahead to mark out a twenty-mile course 
east by north, dead in the teeth of a fresh 
breeze of wind that put the racing craft 
scuppers to and sent the black waves 
seething and boiling in their wake. 

Almost immediately after the starting 
signal the A/ayflower bounded across the 
line, just skinning past the lightship. The 
Galatea was quite a good deal to leeward, 
and had to shake up a trifle into the wind 
to pass the judge’s boat. Time of crossing 
was 11:30:30, and 11:30:32. Both craft 
were being sailed a shade fine, but the 
Boston sloop evidently held her way bet- 
ter, while the cutter made more leeway 
than she ought. 

The Ga/atea did not relish her position, 
and at 11.50 made her first tack, quickly 
followed by the sloop. It was at once ap- 
parent that the old game had commenced, 
and the Boston boat, like a giddy girl, was 
romping away from her more sedate Eng- 
lish sister. ‘The difference in set of the 
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sails of the two boats was also very notice- 
able, for while the AZayflower’s canvas was 
stretched flat as a board, the leech of the 
Galatea kept licking about the whole way 
to windward, and must have been as annoy- 
ing to her owner as it was disheartening 
to the gazing cutter men. 

At 12.20 Sandy Hook lightship was 
passed, and the sloop had aclear lead of 
half a mile. The A/ayflower made another 
short board at 12.58, returning to her orig- 
inal tack at 1.11. The Englishman held 
straight on. ‘The wind shows a tendency 
to lighten, and at 1.27 the Ga/atea sent 
down her working topsail, and replaced it 
smartly by her club-topsail. 

When about half the windward course was 
done the Mayflower appeared about 214 
miles distant, dead to windward of the cut- 
ter. At 1.37 the sloop tacked, and while 
shaking “in stays” her crew very smartly 
sent aloft her club-topsail to windward of 
her working one. The Galatea tacked 
again at 1.39, and apparently got a better 
wind, and seemed to have closed up the 
gap somewhat. At 1.50 the wind had 
lightened enough to allow the sloop to send 
up her jib-topsail. The sea also became 
smoother, and the fog began to settle down 
so thick that it was with difficulty the 
Galatea could be discerned a full three miles 
to leeward, which the sloop gradually 
widened to four or five before she rounded 
the mark buoy at 4:24:45 by mytime. I 
saw nothing more of the Ga/atea that day, 
but read that she bore up for home when 
the Mayflower rounded. Fog, light wind, 
and closing darkness put an end to the 
race, which counted for nothing, as it was 
not sailed in the seven-hour limit, but it 
proved to the most skeptical the marked 
superiority of the sloop at the very game 
that was fondly believed to be par excel- 
lence a cutter’s, for the Mayflower gained 
almost all her vantage while the sea and 
wind held. She outwinded and out- 
speeded the English cutter, and did not 
make nearly the leeway the Ga/atea did. 


THE THIRD AND CONCLUSIVE RACE. 
SEPTEMBER II. 


A glorious yachting day, a bright sun 
and a fresh steady breeze ushered in the 
final discomfiture of the cutter and her 
partisans. Space does not permit me to 
go into the details of the struggle ; nor is 
it needed. The programme of Tuesday 
and Thursday was enacted without a hitch. 
The Mayflower left the Galatea in the run 
to leeward, increased the lead in the thrash 
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to windward back home, and finally won 
the deciding event by 29m. gs. For the 
subjoined history of the America’s Cup I 
am indebted to my friend, Captain Roland 
F. Coffin, famous as a sailor, and _ still 
more so as the historian of sailors’ deeds: 

The cup which has once more been successfully 
defended by an American yacht, was first won by the 
schooner America in 1851, in a race of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron around the Isle of Wight, she sailing 
as one of a large fleet of schooners and cutters. The 
popular impression is that she sailed against the 
whole fleet ; but this is incorrect. She simply sailed 
as one of them, each one striving to win. When 
won it became the property of the owners of the 
America, and was brought by them to this country 
and retained in their possession for several years. 
They then concluded to make of it an international 
challenge cup, and by a deed of gift placed it in the 
custody of the New York Yacht Club as trustee. 
By this deed of gift any foreign yacht may compete 
for it upon giving six months’ notice, and is entitled 
to one race over the New York Yacht Club course. 
There is, however, a clause in the deed which per- 
mits the challenger and the club to make any con- 
ditions they choose for the contest, and as a matter 
of fact, it has never been sailed for under the terms 
expressed in the deed of gift ; the two parties hav- 
ing always been able to agree upon other conditions. 

When the schooner yacht Caméria came for it 
in 1870, she being the first challenger, the six months’ 
notice was waived, and she sailed against the whole 
fleet, against the protest of her owner, Mr. James 
Ashbury, he contending that only a single vessel 
should be matched against her. The Camdria was 
beaten, and Mr. Ashbury had the schooner Livonia 
built expressly to challenge for this cup. The 
matter of his protest having been referred to Mr. 
George L. Schuyler, the only one of the owners of 
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the America who was living, he decided that Mr. 
Ashbury’s interpretation of the deed of gift was 
correct, and that such was the intention of the donors 
of the cup. When the Livonia came, in 1871, 
the club selected four schooners, the keel boats 
Sappho and Dauntless,and the centerboards Palmer 
and Columbia, to defend the cup, claiming the right 
to name either of those four on the morning of each 
race. The series of races was seven, the best four 
to win. ‘There were five races sailed, the Columbia 
winning two, the Sappho two, and the Livonia one. 

The next challenger was the Canadian schooner 
Countess of Dufferin, in 1876, and Major Gifford, 
who represented her owners, objected to the naming 
of more than one yacht by the New York club, and 
asked that she be named in advance. The New 
York club has from the first behaved in the most 
liberal and sportsmanlike manner in relation to this 
cup, and on this occasion it assented to Major Gif- 
ford’s request and named the schooner Madeleine. 
The races agreed upon were three, best two to win. 
Only two were sailed, Capt. ‘‘ Joe” Elsworth sail- 
ing the Canadian yacht in the second race. The 
Madeleine won both races with ease. 

In 1881 a challenge was received from the Bay of 
Quinte Yacht Club, naming the sloop A/a/anta, and 
the conditions agreed upon were the same as in the 
race with the other Canadian yacht, the club naming 
the sloop M/ischief, which won the first two races. 

The next challenger was the cutter Genesta last 
year, practically the same conditions being agreed 
upon as in the two previous races. The only dif- 
ference was that as a concession to the challenger, 
two out of the three races were agreed upon to be 
sailed outside the Hook. The /Pxuritan won the 
two first races, as the M/ayflower has won them this 
year. From first to last, the only victory of either 
of the challengers has been that of the Livonia over 
the Columbia, which was gained by the American 
yacht carrying away part of her steering gear. 











THE GREAT CANOE MEET. 


A FEW RANDOM OBSERVATIONS ON THE WAY TO THE ST. LAWRENCE CAMP, 


THE general passenger agent had been 
most kind to Lassie, Sea Urchin and Outing, 
our three canoes. With a degree of con- 
sideration we could not but marvel at, he 
had written a letter authorizing us to take 
our several boats all the way from New 
York harbor to the St. Lawrence river, at 
Cape Vincent, as our personal luggage. As 
we were all booked for a sleeping car that 
went through without change, we reveled 
in the luxurious anticipation of waking up 
onthe morning after taking to our “sleepers” 
and finding our canoes carefully laid on the 
station platform, along with the rest of the 
passengers’ effects. 

To make assurance doubly sure, however, 
we went an hour ahead of time to the train, 
to see the baggage-master, show him the 
letter of his chief, and assure ourselves that 
the three dear canoes were well stowed for 
the night. 

Arrived at that majestic Hibernian’s office 
we humbly presented our credentials, and 
begged his co-operation. After looking the 
paper over for some time as he sat tilted 
back in his chair, expanding and contract- 
ing the leather of his cheeks, he concluded 
to look the property up, and sauntered 
around the premises vaguely inquiring of 
Jim, Jack and Jake if they had seen any 
canoes “ lyin’ around.”” Some one admitted 
having seen some wooden things looking 
like coffins, and these objects proving to be 
Lassie, Sea Urchin and Outing, they were 
duly checked and carried to the baggage car. 

Our worries commenced at this point. 

Being checked, they were entitled to a 
passage, but whether they would gothrough 
with their owners or even get through with- 
out injury were questions of considerable 
interest. The conductor was putting a 
shine to his boots, and the baggage tycoon 
was masticating Virginia leaf when the 
station master, followed by the first boat, 
presented himself, and showed the letter of 
the general passenger agent. The tycoon 
of the baggage car objected to handling the 
boat, remarking that there was no room 
for such a son of a of a 
boat as the one presented. 

The party presumably addressed whistled 
softly from the “ Mikado ” as he turned his 
back and strolled off to his office chair, 














leaving a few irregular spots of tobacco- 
juice in his wake. 

When the sister boats made their appear- 
ance, the expletives of both conductor 
and baggage tycoon became more frequent 
if not more profane, the burden of their 
language being that the railway chiefs were 
“a set of cranks” who did not 
know what ought to go into a baggage car, 
and that the said car was “so 
small” and the canoes were “so 
big ” that they could not be moved. 

“Fortunately,” thought I, “this is the 
only difficult point. Once on board, they 
will not be disturbed until taken out on the 
banks of the mighty St. Lawrence.” So I 
sought to reason with the profane tycoon 
and succeeded so well by the help of a 
bribe, that he cursed less violently and 
permitted some porters to place the canoes 
in his car. 

We were off at last; a charming run 
up the west bank of the noble Hudson 
River. In the glory of the sunset on the 
surrounding mountains we had come to 
forget our vexations when—how can I 
break the bad news—the conductor an- 
nounced that there were two baggage 
transfers before reaching the final station. 
This was too much for even canoeists. 
Had we worked so hard for nothing? 
What was worse, we had flattered our- 
selves that the baggage went with us, 
and now it turned out to be the reverse. 
We cursed ourselves for not having sent 
the canoes by express or freight. 

For the present there was no help for it, 
however, so at daybreak we were called 
out to superintend the transfer of our 
boats from one car to another. 

Not to be tedious, I merely say that the 
same outrageous profanity garnished the 
observations of the baggage tycoons of 
this station, as had enriched the vocabulary 
of their brother in New York. They 
sulked and swaggered and swore, and — 
succumbed when a bribe was handed. 

Only one more siege of this nature, we 
hopefully thought, and we are delivered. 
But the last siege was mortifying, for not 
only was there the usual swearing, swag- 
gering and sulking, but the baggage ty- 
coon made up his mind that “he’d be 
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to 





if he lugged any of them of our persecutors that our cause failed. 
of boats on his car.” The conductor gave the signal and our 











In vain we showed the station master sleeping car started for Cape Vincent, 
our letter; in vain we represented the while our precious cances and ourselves 


remained on the sta- 
tion platform. But 
one of us must go 
along to look after the 
personal baggage, so 
Sea Urchin \eaps into 
the last car, leaving 
his companions boil- 
ing with rage at their 
treatment by the rail- 
way Officials. 

The upshot of it is 
that we reach Cape 
Vincent at one in- 
stead of _half-past 
nine in the morning, 
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and that our boats are 
damaged to an extent not 
He - covered by ten times the 
cost of the freight. 

We have tried this 
method of bringing 
canoes, relying on the 
courtesy of a _ railway 
chief. We shall never try 
it again. 

Furthermore, we are 
now very sorry for any 
canoeist who cannot get 





importance of getting the canoes through, to his meet by water. On the deck 
as they were for racing purposes. Our of a steamer the canoe is comfortable 
language proved so lifeless after the enough, but there are _ ninety-nine 





picturesque affirmatives abounding in that 





chances in a hundred that your boat will 
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be the worse for taking it any distance by 
rail. 

ae 

Bur it is astonishing how quickly bag- 
gage-smashing profanity and canoe scars 
fade from our minds when the sterns of our 
canoes are finally allowed to slide off the 
end of the Cape Vincent pier, and our sails 
are spread for a twenty-mile sail down the 
St. Lawrence, which at this point is so wide, 
that we barely make out the cattle on either 
bank, as we jump the waves in the current. 
Every now and then a curling crest makes 
a lunge at our stern, as though intending 
to oust us from the cockpit, but the canoe is 
game for all such sport, and rises to the 
occasion so nobly as to make her master feel 
like passing a vote of thanks upon her ral- 
lying pluck 

So we scud, passing one island after the 
other until, with the sun, the wind goes 
down, and forces us to paddle the last few 
miles between little rocky territories, brist- 
ling with evergreens and rocks, around 
which lap defiantly the clear waters of this 
wonderful river. The shadows deepen as 
we silently work our blades, and it is nearly 
dark when we round our last point and are 
face to face with a picture we cannot hope 
to match until we visit Venice. 

The water ahead of us reflects a multi- 
tude of many-colored lights from the en- 
campment of the A. C. A., while crossing 
these flit a multitude more on canoes 
under way, bearing parties to or from the 
ladies’ camp, or off for an evening spin 
with a song to mark the paddlers’ time. 
The evidence of mysterious activity in this 
region, giving hitherto every appearance of 
solitude, is most striking: to the imagina- 
tion of the new-comer, and still more so 
when we approach near enough to ex- 
change greetings with the eccentric inhabi- 
tants of this magic isle. 

The rule of dress is to get as far away 
as possible from conventional patterns, and 
suit yourself exclusively. The result is 
decidedly picturesque, if not piratical. 

Camp life ought to include cooking one’s 
own meals, but many of the Grindstone fra- 
ternity prefer to get theirs at a neighboring 
farm house. By this means they save 
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themselves trouble, but lose one of the 
chief charms of canoe life. In fact, if 
there is a weak point about this A. C. A,, it 
is that its members are disposed to make 
themselves altogether too comfortable in 
their tents on shore, and to lose the prac- 
tical lessons in camping out, which are 
emphasized by constantly shifting quarters, 
From sleeping each man in his boat, we 
have now come to clubbing together in a 
regular tent. 

Next season we shall expect to see chairs 
and tables, and in 1888 Grindstone will 
start a row of cottages. Such abuses of 
camp life can have few attractions for the 
genuine cruiser. For our part, we want 


the pleasure of making our own fire and 
our own bed every night, wherever our 
canoe happens to bring us. 

* 


BADEN-POWELL is a splendid canoeist in 
so far as we can call his boatacanoe. His 
presence in camp was an education to every 
man that watched him about his craft 
adjusting details in a sailorly fashion, that 
put to the blush the bulk of our conoeists, 
who run to a boat-builder every time a 
repair is needed. Baden-Powell not only 
knows every theory on which his lines and 
rig are harmonized, but can give good rea- 
sons for every screw in the boat, both as to 
number and position. We very much hope 
he will return for many successive seasons, 
and bring each time a boat that shall 
embody all the lessons learned the season 
before. 


AN international canoe race should be on 
salt water, and if any foreigners are to be 
invited to the A.C. A. meet in 1887, the 
camp should not be on the St. Lawrence, 
but at some tide-water point convenient by 
boat to New York. The Grindstone meet 
may be the best for those living on the lakes 
and tributary waters, but is by no means 
satisfactory to the very large number of 
salt-water canoeists from down east and 
the Hudson River section. Forone A.C. A. 
man from New York who would take his 
boat by rail to Grindstone, there are a 
dozen who would sail it to the eastern end 
of Long Island, if a Meet were held there. 
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THE 


THE year of 1886 is the most memorable 
in the annals of canoeing, in so far as our 
memory serves us, on account of the visit 
to this country of two English gentlemen, 
Mr. Baden-Powell and Mr. Stewart ; the 
one with the canoe Vautilus and the other 
with the famous Pear/ of Tredwen. They 
came for the prize offered by the canoeists 
of this country to international competi- 
tion, and although they were defeated, the 
plucky manner in which their defeat was 
sustained, leads us to believe that they will 
not let next year go by without doing 
something to retrieve their fortunes. 

The most interesting races of the year 
were those in New York Bay, under the 
auspices of the New York Canoe Club. 
The two first sailed on the 4th of Septem- 
ber, the last one and decisive é6ne on 
the 8th. 

Mr. Whitlock with his Gwenn and C. B. 
Vaux of the Lassie, defended the cup in 
the first two races. The interest in the 
event was amazingly small as compared to 
that taken in the yacht races, there being 
only one steamboat to follow the canoeists, 
and that boat having on board probably 
nottwo dozen people, while the club-house 
on shore had perhaps as many more, The 
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INTERNATIONAL CANOE RACE, 


first race was started by Pear/, who crossed 
the line at 1:18:25, followed three seconds 
afterward by Mautilus, who led Guenn over 
the line by nearly a minute, Vaux bringing 
up the rear a full minute and a half behind 


Pearl, The wind was a fresh breeze south 
by east, which made Powell take a reef in 
his main and Vaux one in his dandy, which 
latter, however, was soon shaken out. The 
first of the raee was straight to wind- 
ward, in which Powell lay low in his boat, 
only his head appearing above the coam- 
ing. Stewart, however, contrary to British 
precedent, sat on deck. The first buoy 
was passed by Powell in 1:52:19, Stew- 
art following only a quarter of a minute 
behind Whitlock, and Vaux being badly in 
the rear, much to the distress and perplex- 
ity of those of us who had seen his work up 
at the camp of the American Canoe Asso- 
ciation on the St. Lawrence River. Whit- 
lock at the first buoy was nearly two min- 
utes behind Powell, and Vaux more than 
three minutes. It was clear that the Vau- 
tidus had an advantage in thrashing to 
windward, owing to greater quickness in 
stays, although it did not seem that it had 
any advantage in pointing. The Lassie, 
Vaux’s boat, was distinctly superior in 
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reaching, as was shown by the run to the 
second buoy, when Vaux closed the breach 
between himself and Powell so effectively, 
that on turning he was but 1m. 20s. behind 
the Englishman, having passed Whitlock 
on the way. Stewart pluckily maintained 
second place, and the first round of the 
course was accomplished in the following 
order: 

Powell, 2h. 24m. 20s.; Stewart, 2h. 24m. 
30s.; Vaux, 2h. 24m. 52s.; Whitlock, 2h. 
25m. IOS. 

From this time on Stewart and Whitlock 
dropped out of their positions and ceased 
to furnish much interest to the race, all of 
which was absorbed in the movements of 
Lassie and Nautilus,who kept close together, 
maneuvering most cleverly for advantage. 
The breeze was freshening and white caps 
were blowing up from the south’ard, giving 
promise of additional excitement on the 
second round of the course. 

Lassie picked up nobly on this run to 
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lights his pipe, and Vaux his cigar, and 
they race home, tearing through the water 
as though each meant to blow the mast 
out of the boat. The sight was most 
exciting, for these miniature yachts show 
greater courage in carrying sail and meet- 
ing risks than larger yachts would dare to. 
The race closed in the following order : 

Nautilus 3:24:25, Lassie 3:26:50, Guenn 
3:30:30, Stewart 3:51:56. 

The Englishman was heartily cheered, for 
the race was a good, square one, well 
fought. 


TIME was given for a short luncheon at 
the club house, after which the second race 
was called. The contestants crossed the 
line in the following order : 

Powell 4:43:25, Whitlock 4:43:52, Vaux 
4:43:56, Stewart 4:44:20. 

Powell had a reef in his mainsail, the 
others carrying full sail. Close to the 
second buoy Vaux missed stays in a most 

















“ assig”’ LEADING “NAUTILUS” FROM FIRST BUOY. 


windward, reaching the second buoy only 
4cs. behind Mautilus, having gained more 
than 3m. since the first time around. 
Stewart and Whitlock were two or three 
minutes astern of them. After rounding 
the first buoy on the second round, Vautilus 


unaccountable manner, giving Whitlock 
the lead around the second buoy by thirty 
seconds; Powell, however, being first 
around and Stewart last. The breeze kept 
good and stiff from the same direction, the 
yachts in the neighborhood being generally 
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under single reef. Stewart, about this 
time, followed Baden-Powell in single reef- 
ing, the Americans keeping on their full 
sail; but after passing the first buoy and 
commencing the long reach to the second 
one, Vaux steadily gained, taking the lead, 
and rounding that buoy more than a minute 
ahead of JVautilus, followed by Whitlock 
and Stewart. On the stretch to the home 
buoy, the scene was inspiring, the little 
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diately ahead of Lassie. At the second 
buoy, Vaux had overhauled Powell again, 
passing him and turning the buoy at 
6:12:10, Vautilus following, 6:13:15, Whit- 
lock, 6:14:45. The gybe around the buoy 
was made in splendid style. Powell imme- 
diately sets a spinnaker, a sail which Vaux 
could not find suitable to his boat. The 
finish of the second race was made in the 
following order: 























“NAUTILUS” BEFORE THE WIND WITH SPINNAKER SET. 


craft with their enormous sail, rushing up 
the wind with the eagerness of animated 
creatures with huge wings, rolling from side 
to side in the white waves, and throwing 
the water from the bows with irritable haste. 
Lassie passed the home buoy on the first 
round at 5:32:57, followed by Whitlock, 
5:34:20, Powell coming nearly two minutes 
behind Vaux in 5:34:43, Stewart being a 
good way behind ; but the superiority of 
Neutilus in thrashing to windward again, 
brings him to the front at the first buoy, 
which he passes 35s. ahead of Vaux, 
Whitlock holding the second place imme- 


Vaux 6:26:25, Powell 6:28:13, Whitlock 
6:30:28. 

It was a most exciting race throughout, 
a thoroughly good test of the boats in every 
weather suitable for canoeing, and a par- 
ticularly good test of the respective merits 
of the different methods of handling the 
boats. 

Nautilus illustrated his advantage in 
going against the wind, but Vaux dem- 
onstrated with much greater emphasis 
his superiority in reaching, by sitting out 
far to windward, and thus keeping the 
boat on a more even keel, and maintaining 
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a press of canvas greater in proportion to 
the size of his boat. 

The final race, for it was the best two 
out of three that should determine the 
championship, came off on the 8th of 
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continued fresn as the second buoy was 
rounded, and the third buoy brings them 
to gybe in the following order : 

Vaux 3:56:40, Powell 3:56:50, almost in 
a bunch. They now came tearing downto 

















“NAUTILUS”? ILLUSTRATES THE ENGLISH MODE OF SAILING. 


September, the start being made at 3.07, 
all of the boats getting off at the same time, 
Vaux to windward of the Vautilus. 

The friends of Mr. Whitlock greatly 
regretted his inability to take part in this 
race, he being confined to his bed. 

The wind was blowing fresh from the 
south, and the thrash to windward com- 
menced as in the other two races, the boats 
hugging the Staten Island shore as much 
as possible, in order to avoid the strong 
tide setting in and also to get smooth 
water. Lassie and Vautilus kept company 
in their tacks pretty steadily, making 
short legs and both having reefs in main- 
sail. Twenty minutes after starting, the 
excitement grew to the straining point, 
when Vaux on the starboard tack crosses 
Powell on the port tack, well to windward. 
This was amazing, for it meant that Vaux 
was beating Vautilus at the one game in 
which the latter has been acknowledged the 
superior to the American. The breeze 


the home buoy on the first round, carrying 
all sail and stirring the water up to a de- 
gree that made the on-lookers dread lest 
something should give way. They came 
almost neck and neck, first one, then the 
other appearing to have the advantage; but 
the Zassie made the buoy first, 4:6:39, fol- 
lowed by Powell, 4:7:5; Vaux with a reef in 
his mainsail and dandy, Powell having only 
a reef in his dandy. 

Now commences again the hard thrash- 
ing to windward down the Staten Island 
shore, with white caps tossing over them. 

I had almost forgotten Stewart, who 
came around the home buoy six and one- 
half minutes behind Vaux, when the other 
two were well on their way on their second 
round. Powell has the advantage this time 
in beating down to windward, but on 
rounding the first buoy Zassée passes him 
on a reach to the second one, so that when 
two-thirds the distance between the buoys, 
the Englishman is full twenty seconds 
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behind the American. They gybe at the sec- 
ond buoy in splendid style; Vaux 4:59:21, 
Powell 4:59:48. A harbor tug, the Joanna, 
made a nasty swell for them at one time, 
coming up close to them and crossing their 
bows, as though taking pleasure in the 
operation. The run home is a repetition 
of the last one, both under the greatest 
possible sail pressure, finishing in the order 
following: 

Vaux, 5:10:10, Powell 5:11:14. 

These races were most competently 
managed and conducted in the true spirit 
of generous rivalry, and have been of 
immense service to canoeists in affording 
them an opportunity of seeing tested two 
radically different styles of boat, each 
claiming to do all that the other did, anda 
little more. 

Mr. Stewart came so far behind the other 
two that his time was not taken. 

CONDITIONS GOVERNING THE RACES FOR THEN, Y. 
C. C. CHALLENGE CUP. 


1. The canoes competing must come within the 
limits defined by the N. Y. C. C. rules. 

2. The cup is to be held as a perpetual challenge 
trophy. 

3. The competition is open to not more than three 
authorized representatives of any canoe club sailing 
under foreign colors, as many canoes representing 
the club holding the cup as the challenging club. 

4. Two victories to be necessary to either win or 
hold the cup, the same canoes competing in each, 
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5. The races to be sailed on the waters of the club 
holding the cup. 

6. Kaces sailed in the United States to be con- 
tested on waters in the vicinity of New York city 
under the auspices of the N. Y. C. C. 

7. The distance sailed over in each race must not 
be less than eight nor more than ten miles, and 
within a time limit of three hours. The course to be 
mutually agreed upon. 

8. The races must be sailed at a time mutually 
agreeable to the challengers and the holders of the 
cup ; but one series of races to be sailed in any one 
year. 

g. The N. Y. C. C. rules to govern the races. 

10. The club holding the cup to be responsible to 
the N. Y. C. C. for its safe keeping. Should it dis- 
solve its organization, the cup will then revert to the 
N: ¥. €..¢ 


CONDITIONS GOVERNING AMERICAN CONTESTANTS, 


11. The representatives of the holders of the cup 
must be selected after a series of trial races open to 
all members of canoe clubs in the United States. 
The regatta committee of the club holding the cup 
shall have the right to select the competitors for the 
international races irrespective of the result of the 
trial races. 

12. Should the cup be won by the American con- 
testants in the international race: First, an active 
member of the club holding the cup must score one 
victory to entitle that club to retain it. Second, if a 
member (or members) of any other club wins two 
races, his club will hold the cup. Third, should the 
two races be won by members of two clubs, neither 
being the holder of the cup, the tie will be sailed off 
subsequently to determine which club shall take the 
cup. 

C. J. STEVENS, Sec. N. Y. C. C. 
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“ LassIE’? LEADING IN A HEAVY SEA-WAY TO SECOND BUOY. 





THE CROQUET TOURNAMENT OF 1886. 


THE fifth National Croquet ‘Tournament 
held at Norwich, Conn., August 17-21, 
was decidedly successful in all the features 
of its exercises, and the many lovers of 
this game have reason to congratulate 
themselves upon its results. The game, 
which is thought by very many persons to 
be incapable of any special points of ex- 
cellence, devoid of any science, and a sort 
of wishy-washy method of passing away 
the time, suited to children and weaklings 
generally, has, by the efforts of the various 
members of the National Association, had a 
really scientific character stamped upon its 
method of play, that has brought it to the 
front of those games which require great 
skill and nerve, and calls for the exercise 
of the soundest judgment. The old-fash- 
ioned game, with its arches like the “ bows 
of a wagon-top,” its long-handled wooden 
mallets, its wooden balls, and a “ ground” 
well sodded, and remarkable for its depres- 
sions and elevations, which were concealed 
from sight by the length of the grass, and 
made the roqueting of a ball a matter not 
of skill but of chance, as the struck ball 


would jump into the air from some imped- 
iment at one time, or at another turn when in 
close proximity at an almost right angle, 


and thus increase the element of uncer- 
tainty—all this has given way forever to 
characteristics that not only allow, but 
require much of real science for its success- 
ful play. 

The balls now are solid, hard rubber, 
and there is really music in their contact. 
The arches have been reduced from a foot 
in width (we saw some but last week 
thirteen inches) to three and one-half inches, 
and with balls three and one-quarter 
inches, leaving only one-fourth of an inch 
leeway (so to speak), anyone can see that 
chance will not enable one to run the 
arches. The best mallets have solid rubber 
ends, and the grounds are as level and as 
free from grass as a skating-rink floor, 
allowing balls to pass the entire length or 
width of the ground (80x45 feet) without 
swerving sometimes even a quarter of an 
inch from a straight line, and never jump- 
ing from concealed impediments over balls 
with which contact is desired. 

It is simply from want of knowledge that 
people think there is so little in the game, 
and those who would like to be dispos- 
sessed of any pre-conceived ideas as to its 


childish and unscientific features, can easily 
do so by visiting any of the first-class 
grounds of the country easily accessible 
from New York, where, during the beauti- 
ful weather of September and October, 
may be heard the music of the rubber 
spheres. Fifteen clubs were represented 
at the convention. 

The names, location and delegates se- 
lected for the “Prize Tournament” play 
are as follows : 


Norwich Club, of Norwich A. W. Dickey 
Manhattan Club, New York Chas. H. Botsford 
Grounds, Eighty-eighth street and Madison avenue. 
New York Club . Ira B. Read 
Grounds, Eighty-eighth street and Madison avenue. 
Quaker City Club, of Philadelphia . . . . George W. Johnson 
Grounds, Twenty-second and Brown. 

New Brunswick Chas. Jacobus 
Grounds, Livingston avenue, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Mutual Club, Mariners’ Harbor, S.I..... A. H. Wambold 
Granite Club, Graniteville, S. Chas. P. Bush 
Rockville Club, Rockville, Conn Dr. Loomis 
Northampton Club, Northampton, Mass. .... E. P. Bryant 
Gloversville Club, Gloversville, N. Y....... Chas. McEwen 
Townsend’s Harbor (Mass.) Club. ...... A. W. Spalding 
Troy (N. Y.) Club W. W. Whitman 
New London (Conn.) Club Chas. Strong 
Tremont (N. Y.) Club Philip Germond 
Danbury (Comm) Club. 0... 6 eee see k. H. Baldwin 


Besides the Prize-Tournament playing, 
open to one delegate from each club, the 
social-tournament playing was open to 
two members additional. There were five 
grounds, as nearly perfect as possible, 
lighted at night by electric light, which 
allowed playing till midnight, and these 
grounds had but little rest during the week 
of the convention. 

Three prizes were offered, but as the 
third position was “tied” for, four were 
given, the third and fourth of equal merit. 
Botsford, of the Manhattan Club, secured 
first ; score: 11 won, 2 lost: Jacobus, of 
New Brunswick, second, 10 won, 3 lost; 
Bryant and Wambold, third, each with 9 
won and 4 lost. 

Great courtesy and gentlemanly bearing 
and even dignity characterized all the pro- 
ceedings. The rude boisterousness and 
even danger of base-ball, and the exhaust- 
ing activity of lawn-tennis, are hardly 
possible in this quiet recreative pastime, for 
whose future meetings we predict even 
greater enthusiasm and increased attenc- 
ance. 

Magnificent shots were made from time 
to time in nearly every game, the particu- 
larizing of which cannot be mentioned 
within the limits of this article. Some 
games were won, ¢. g.: Jacobus vs. Johnson, 
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in which the former did not, from the 
successful wiring of his opponent’s balls, 
allow him to make an arch or hit a 
ball. 

The “jump-shot,” by which a_ player 
causes his ball to rise into the air, and over 
the top of one or more intervening wickets, 
and hit another ball sometimes sixty feet 
away adds an element of excitement in the 
way of possibilities that gives additional 
interest to the game. 

In the last game in the tournament, 
Jacobus won his game from Botsford by a 
truly brilliant jump-shot from nearly behind 
the home-stake, over both first and second 
arches, hitting the blue ball in the center 
wicket, only half of which was exposed. 
Caroms from wires and out of wickets are 
also common, and all the while there is 
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opportunity for the employment of the most 
skilful ingenuity in bringing one’s own balls 
to rovership, or rendering the balls of an 
adversary totally ineffective because of 
their juxtaposition at some arch or stake, 
which effectually prevents the hitting of an 
antagonist’s balls. 

The officers for the ensuing year are as 
follows: President, W. W. Whitman, Troy, 
N, Y.; Vice-Presidents, J. W. Tufts, Bos- 
ton, E. P. Bryant, Northampton, Mass., 
E. H. Baldwin, Danbury, Conn. ; Secretary 
and Treasurer, J. M. Pettis, Norwich, Conn.; 
Corresponding Secretary, Charles H. Bots- 
ford, New York. Application for rules and 
information may be made to the Secretary 
at Norwich. The next Convention will 


meet at Norwich on the Monday preceding 
the third Tuesday of August, 1887. 





WE are glad to see readers of OUTING avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity afforded by 
our special page, of making arrangements for 
tours next year, in parties, on land or water. 
It is a common thing to see in the English 
sporting papers the advertisement of one man 
desiring a companion on a cruise or a tranip, 
anywhere from Europe to the Andes. 

One reader of OUTING wants to make a trip 
down the Elbe. We have been at various 


points of that beautiful stream and it has one 
distinct advantage, that pretty fair German is 
talked from its source to its mouth, and that 
every day’s paddle will bring him to some town 


of historic interest. The river rises in the most 
romantic part of southern Bohemia, and he will 
probably be able to put his canoe in the water 
as high up as Hohenfurth on the Moldau, which 
stream is to the Elbe what the Missouri is to 
the Mississippi. At Budweis, a name associated 
with the famous beer, navigation for medium 
boats commences. The whole journey to Ham- 
burg is probably about 1,000 miles, taking the 
canoe past Prague, the great fortress of Konig- 
stein, Dresden, Meissen famous for its poetry, 
Wittenberg where Luther started his reforma- 
tion, Magdeburg, Schoenhausen where Prince 
Bismarck has his country place, and Hamburg. 
A little side excursion could easily be made to 
Berlin by way of the Havel. The whole trip 
need not occupy more than forty days and 
should not cost more than $40 to a person of 
economical habits. The best way of getting the 
boat to a starting-point would be to ship it 
direct from New York to Budweis, by way of 
Hamburg at least two weeks before the day 
of one’s own departure, crating it carefully. 
The best books to take along would be Baed- 
eker’s Guide Books of North and South Ger- 
many, and a volume of Uhland’s poetry, 


* 
* * 


MR. H. O. DUNCAN, the distinguished Anglo- 
French wheelman and editor of the Veloceman, 





of Montpellier, France, writes us under date of 
August 17: 

My dear Sir: — Please allow me to tender my high praise for 
the practical first-class manner in which OuTING is conducted; 
it being splendidly printed, and full of a mass of immensely 
interesting articles on all the favorite sports and pastimes. 

I think Stevens’ ride exceptionally instructive, amusing and 
deeply interesting to cyclists in general, and I tell all my friends 

read, mark, learn and inwardly digest’’ the plucky trip 
around the world, it being decidedly more interesting than 
“« Mark Twain's” works, at the same time a ‘‘ real living per- 
formance on wheels.” 

I expected to have visited Hartford, Lynn and Springfield 
tournaments for the races this season, but I am too busy with 
my business and journalistic affairs to get away. I regret deeply, 
as I am so anxious to visit America, and have a spin over the 
cinders, Yours very truly, 

H. O. Duncan. 
* 
* * 
CANOEING. 

THERE is grave danger to canoeing as a 
sport, in allowing boats like the Maztz/us or the 
Fearlto be classed under the head of canoes. 
They are too heavy to be conveniently handled, 
and are out of the question for cruising pur- 
poses where “carries” are to be made. You 
may call them cat-boats, cutters, yawls, row- 
boats, or what you please, but they are essen- 
tially unlike the recognized type of canoe, which 
is, above all, a portable boat. Our canoeists 
should take a stand immediately on this subject, 
and see to it that canoeing for pleasure, that is 
to say, for cruising purposes, should not be sub- 
ordinate to canoeing for sail carrying or racing 
purposes. A committee should be appointed 
composed of men who use canoes in true canoe 
style, who have carried their canoes, who have 
slept in their canoes, who have patched up their 
canoes, and who have not yet been perverted by 
the racing spirit. These’ men, of whom good 
representatives will occur to every good canoe- 
ist, should determine what canoes should be 
allowed to enter as such.in any forthcoming 
competitions. 

A canoe should not be more than fifteen feet 
long; it should not weigh more than seventy-five 
or eighty pounds, including centerboard ;_ it 
should not carry more ballast than w ould 
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ordinarily make up the weight of the stores on 
a cruise ; it should have a straight keel for obvi- 
ous convenience in carrying, dragging on shore 
and sleeping in it; in other words, it should re- 
main true to the principles of canoe construction 
as adopted from time immemorial by the boat 
builders of this country in the backwoods, on 
the St. Lawrence, and in the Adirondacks, 
where the canoe may be said to have originated. 


x 
CRICKET. 


THE fall campaign of our leading American 
cricket clubs of Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston, was made specially interesting by the 
advent of the English, West Indian and Cana- 
dian teams. The result of the contests was to 
show pretty conclusively that while American 
cricket has shown some advance of late years, 
our teams are still unable to cope successfully 
with visiting teams from the old country. Now 
and then a victory helps to encourage us, but as 
a general thing the result is too one-sided to be 
interesting. We are in the position in cricket 
in meeting English teams, that the Irish team is 
in lacrosse in competing with the Canadians. 
The time will come, of course, when our Amer- 
ican cricketers will make a better show. They 
made a very creditable exhibit in amateur fields 
in England in 1884, and the next time we will 
try and do’ better. What we want is to spread 
Philadelphia cricket energy, tact and skill to 
other cities of the republic. Boston is creditably 
following suit in this respect, but here in the 
metropolis we are terribly behind the times, 
American cricket being a comparatively unknown 
quantity in this locality. 


* 
* * 


YACHTING. 


IN the first race for the America’s Cup, on the 
7th of September, great annoyance was caused 
both yachts by the inconsiderate crowding of 
pleasure craft about the two competing vessels. 
The Mayflower was the greater sufferer of the 
two, which was fortunate on account of the 
Galatea being a visiting boat; but it is very 
mortifying to sportsmen that Englishmen should 
have any reason to complain in a matter of this 
kind. The boat Patro/, which pretended to 
help clear the course, evidently took little in- 
terest in that part of the proceedings, and it 
remains for the New York Yacht Club committee 
to devise some means by which future races can 
be determined with greater satisfaction to those 
who have the sport most at heart. The chief 
offenders are not yachtsmen or the owners of 
steam yachts, but the great excursion boats,who 
make money by carrying an immense crowd of 
the general public to these events. The boats 
used are so large as to present a considerable 
obstacle when to windward of a sail-boat, and 
the managers of these mammoth concerns show 
such a large degree of contempt for yachts, 
and for that matter, any craft weaker than 
themselves, that their presence at a yacht race 
need not, of necessity, be encouraged by the 
committee. 
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The simplest method that could be followed 
in the future would be to keep the exact day of 
the race a club secret, to be divulged only on 
the morning of the race. To yachtsmen, 
the difference of a day or two would be small, 
especially in view of it insuring to them a 
satisfactory race day. The event is gotten up 
mainly at the expense of the club members, and 
there is no reason why they should be debarred 
from enjoying what they have paid for. At 
present the crowd is so great that many yachts- 
men decline to take their boats out, owing to the 
risk they run of being not only accidentally but 
maliciously run into, or crowded out of position 
by harbor tugs and large excursion boats. 

By pursuing a course like this for one season, 
the owners of the different boats who have hith- 
erto made their presence a nuisance, would be 
led to realize how greatly they had been indebted 
to the courtesy of yachtsmen for their profit and 
enjoyment, and might, out of consideration for 
their pockets at least, give some guarantees that 
they would, in the future, behave in a more 
sportsman-like spirit. 

The objection to this plan naturally suggests 
itself, that the secret would probably leak out 
and a great crowd be on hand, any way. To 
obviate this, the committee should have auto- 
cratic right to determine at the appointed time 
whether or not the yachts should go out. In 
other words, the racing yachts should be under 
orders for two or three days, liable to be called 
out for arace at any time, between certain hours. 
This would introduce so large an element of 
uncertainty that no excursion boats could get 
large parties together for the events. 

ma 

THE challenge of Lieut. Henn to the Ameri- 
can yachts to enter a race with him to Bermuda 
and back, which the gallant English yachtsman 
issued in August last, was simply a neat little act 
of sporting diplomacy which the New Yd6rk 
Yacht Club were shrewd enough to see into. 
American yachtsmen established an enviable 
reputation for pluck and courage in pursuit of 
yachting as a sport, when they startled the yacht- 
ing world several years ago by entering three 
American yachts in a grand ocean race across 
the Atlantic in December, one of the stormiest 
of the winter months, That race cost five lives, 
and it amply sufficed to show to the yachting 
world that our Yankee yachtsmen were in no 
respect wanting in all the characteristics of 
manly pluck and courageous seamanship in 
yachting which marks the English yachting 
fraternity. Thereis no need of another like con- 
test. As for the question of the sea-going quali- 
ties of our yachts, the work of the three fine 
yachts which crossed the Atlantic on that note- 
worthy occasion bore ample testimony to the 
fact that our American yachts were as good 
sailers in ocean races as the English. It is not 
contended for a moment that the American 
yachts, built especially for service in American 
waters, are as suitable for ocean sailing as are 
the English yachts, which have little else than 
rough and deep waters to sail in. 
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THE most tasteful yacht list that has yet 
reached this office comes from the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian, a club that comprises perhaps more 
good sailors than any other with the exception 
of the New York Canoe Club. Next year we 
would suggest that they tise lighter paper and 
utilize the space thus saved by printing a set of 
charts of the bay, showing the set of the tide 
at hour intervals. 

Cassell & Company have added to their 
National Library the following volumes: Religio 
Medici of Sir Thomas Browne, Hakluyt’s Vay- 
ages in search of the Northwest Passage, and 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. Each one 
costs Io cents, and can be slipped into a vest 
pocket. 

Oscar Fay Adams has published the August 
volume of the series Through the Year with 
the Poets. The publishers, D. Lothrop & Com- 
pany, may be congratulated upon the result 


which appeals to the public in the form of 
a very handy, well-printed book of clever verse, 
costing but 75 cents, issuing from the press at 
the rate of one instalment a week since April, 
1881, and there are yet about one hundred 


instalments wanting. It will form five or six 
handsome grand 8vo volumes when complete, 
enriched with a profusion of illustrations. 

Those who seek to know the beauties of the 
Adirondacks without sharing in the toil of the 
expedition, should ask the Adirondack Railway 
to send them a little pamphlet, entitled “ Birch 
Bark from the Adirondacks,” which being clev- 
erly written and brimming over with illustrations, 
will please every one who has the least sympathy 
with the noble sport to be found in the great 
North woods. 


Wasser Sport, the German exponent of every 
pastime that depends upon water for support, 
sends us its Ruder und Segel Almanach for 
1886, a vest-pocket volume containing nearly 300 
pages of closely-printed matter. The result is 
highly creditable to the enterprising journal 
whose imprint is the badge of sportsmanlike 
action. The principal space is, of course, given 
to Germany, while American affairs are pretty 
thoroughly ignored. Geographically, this is not 
remarkable, but it cannot help striking an un- 
prejudiced person oddly that a work of this kind 
should leave its readers in the dark regarding 
a class of sportsmen who stand at the head of 
all yachtsmen, and canoeists, not only in the 
make of boats, but in the handling of them. 


The Ruder und Segel Almanach mentions 
sixteen as the number of steam yachts in Ger- 
many, and records onlv a single canoe club. 
We strongly recommend to the editor’s atten- 
tion the official Register of American Yachts, of 
which we judge him to be sublimely uncon- 
scious. 

Messrs. Hachette & Co., of Paris, hold an 
enviable rank among publishers. Their imprint 
never disappoints the true book lover whose 
literary training demands not only choice matter, 
but the most excellent mechanical finish in press- 
work and binding. ‘This firm are at present 
engaged upon a monumental Art History, edited 
by Perrot and Chipiez. 

Gloria Victis, a romance by Ossip Schubin, 
has been translated from the German, and pub- 
lished by Gottsberger. 

Mr. Chas. R. Brown has just issued a neat 
score-book for lawn tennis, which will just suit 
for amateur matches, in which only the plain 
record of each game is required. The book also 
contains the rules of the game, with definitions 
of terms. 


Sure Pop (Adolph Isaacson) publishes a 
pamphlet entitled All About Ferrets and Rats: 
A complete history of Ferrets, Rats and Rat 
Extermination, as well as a practical hand-book 
on the ferret. Published by the author at 15 
cents. 92 Fulton street. 

Cassell & Company have added to their Na- 
tional Library the Diary of Samuel Pepys, 1660 
to 1661. This announcement will rejoice the 
great body of readers to whom a book is not a 
book unless it is their own property. The price 
1s 10 cents. 

The last two volumes of Cassell & Co.’s 
National Library comprise the Essays of 
Abram Cowley, and Sir Roger de Coverley and 
the Spectator’s Club. Each volume will slip 
into a vest pocket. Price 10 cents a volume. 


Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, are the pub- 
lishers in this country of the Badminton Library. 
The volume on racing and steeplechasing, from 
which we printed a chapter in the August 
OUTING, is of great value to the growing body 
of horsemen, and should be on every horse- 
lover's book-shelf. 

Thomas Hood’s Whims and Oddities has 
just been reprinted by the Putnams in their 
Traveler’s series; also Pictures and Legends 
from Normandy and Brittany by Thomas and 
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Katharine Macquoid. These are 
covers and convenient for the pocket. 

Henry S. Wood, chairman of the L. A. W. 
Bureau of Information, has published the fourth 
edition of the Road and Hand-Book of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland, and the prin- 
cipal through routes of New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Delaware and 
Virginia. It is a monument of patient industry, 
guided by comprehensive knowledge of details. 

Aphrodite is the title of a novel by Ernst 
Eckstein, translated from the German by Mary 
J. Safford, and published by Gottsberger of 
New York. 

H. C. Bliss is the author of a small pamphlet 
on Wing and Glass Ball Shooting with a Rifle, 
which has just appeared from the press of the 
Franklin News Co., Philadelphia. 

The Winnipeg Country; or, Roughing it with 
an Eclipse Party, is the title of a pleasing work 
published in most attractive style by Cupples, 
Upham & Co., of Boston. The book has thirty- 
two illustrations, and describes the rough north- 
western experiences of a party who, a quarter of 
a century ago, went to seek an observation of a 
solar eclipse. 

An Inland Voyage, by Robert Louis Steven- 
son, was published in 1883, but a recent perusal 
of it brings so freshly to us its value as a 
tonic to the mind and a stimulus to physical 
recreation that we cannot refrain from asking 
our brother canoeists if they have read it; 
and if not, then why not. It is published in 
Roberts 


in paper 


convenient and tasteful form, by 
Brothers, of Boston. 

The country about the Black Sea is being de- 
scribed in a magnificent and enduring manner 
by a book entitled Zwischen Donau und Kau- 


kastis. The work is filled with most generous 
illustrations of life and scenery, and the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. A. Hartleben o1 Vienna, are to 
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be congratulated upon the attractive character 
they have given this publication. It is complete 
in twenty-five parts, the first six of which are 
before us. As each part costs about 18 cents, 
we need hardly add that the enterprise of this 
transatlantic house will probably be rewarded 
by a large number of orders from readers of 
OUTING, to whom the German language is no 
barrier. 


The same publishers have just given to the 
public a treatise on the various sports adapted 
to ladies. The illustrations are meager, and the 
work as a whole, adapted to Germans. An Amer- 
ican girl would learn little from the chapter on 
Tennis, but an immense amount from that on 
Fencing, a recreation which deserves more atten- 
tion in this country. 


The Kindergarten and the School, by four 
Active Workers, containing an account of the 
Froebel system of education, illustrated by essays 
from the pen of four authorities, all women: 
Anne L. Page, Angeline Brooks, Mrs. Putnam, of 
Chicago, and Mrs. Peabody, of New York. The 
work is for sale by the Milton Bradley Co.. 
Springfield, Mass. Price, $1.00. 


We have received from Messrs. Peck & Snyder 
an excellent little publication on the use of Indian 
Clubs. The exercises, with accompanying dia- 
grams, are scientific and complete, and will be 
easily understood by those desirous of perfecting 
themselves in this graceful accomplishment. 
Messrs. Peck & Snyder, publishers, 126-130 
Nassau street, New York. Price, $1.00. 


Stark’s Illustrated Bermuda Guide is a handy 
little volume of 150 pages, full of interesting and 
valuable information about those fairy islands 
which, are fast growing to be one of the fashion- 
able winter resorts for pleasure-seekers from this 
country. The illustrations are numerous and 
very good. Photo-Electrotype Co., Boston, 
publishers. 





Tuis department of OutiNG is specially devoted to brief 
paragraphs of the doings of members of organized clubs, en- 
gaged in the reputable sports of the period ; and also to the 
recording of the occurrence of the most prominent sporting 
events of each month of the current season. On the ball 
fields it will embrace Cricket, Base-Ball, Lacrosse, Foot-Ball 
and Lawn Tennis. On the bays and rivers, Vachting, Row- 
ing and Canoeing. In the woods and streams, / unting, 
Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, Lawn Tennis 
and Croguet. ‘Together with Ice Boating, Skating, Tobog- 
ganing, Snow-Shoeing, Coasting, and winter sports generally; 
as also the in-door games of Billiards, Chess, Whist, Draughts, 
etc. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the latter, 
together with the general result of their most noteworthy 
contests of the month, addressed, ‘‘ Editor of OuTING,’’ 140 
Nassau street, New York. 


Conducted by Henry Cuapwick. 
RECORD CLOSED OCTOBER 1. 


ARCHERY. 


Mrs. MAXON, OF WASHINGTON, D.C., was the 
winner of the ladies’ match at the Potomac Archery 
club, September 3, by the best score of the season 
at the Columbia Round, 392. Mrs. Bartlett gained 
a victory September Io, score 367. 

THE WINNERS OF PRIZEs in the National Archery 
Tourney this season were as follows : 


National R. Gold Medal, Mrs. M. C. Howell, Cincinnati, O. 
Columbia *‘ Mrs. - C. Howell, Cincinnati, O. 
Mrs. . M. Phillips, Battle Creek, 


“ “ 


“Mrs. W. A. Bartlett, Washington, 


“au “Mrs. H. W. Pollock, Wyoming, O. 
union em, Trophy, Miss Mattie Beach, Battle Creek, 


Sidney Flight Shooting, Mrs, A. M. Phillips, Battle Creek, 
c 
erg Archers, Wyoming, O. 


. A. Clark, Cincinnati, @; 
W. A. lark, Ng 


Mich. 
Ladies’ Team Troph 


York Round Gol 
American ‘ 

1oc-yard 
80-yard 


iY edal, W 


sd - Frank Sidney, Buffalo, N. Y. 

o ? C. C. Beach, Battle Creek, Mich. 

——— a - ij 3; Watrous, Cincinnati, '0. 

50-yard = {. C. Howell, 

Pearsall Silver Bugle Walnut fills Gentlemen’ s; Team, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Bartlett Nickel Flag Staff, Walnut Hills, Gentlemen’s Team, 
Cincinnati, O. 


ATHLETICS. 


THE COMPLIMENTARY ENTERTAINMENT given by 
the Brooklyn Athletic Club to the club’s able trainer, 


E. W. Johnston, on September 11, proved to be a 
very interesting athletic meeting. Mr. Ed. C. 
Holske came on from Boston to act as referee and 
satisfy himself as to the records made. George 
Goldie, M. W. Ford, G. M. L. Sachs and F. M. 
Price were the judges and measurers, with G. A. 
Avery, W. Robertson and J. West timers. Mr. S. 
C. Austin was judge of walking. It was a record- 
breaking effort on the part of most of the compet- 
itors, but was not successful in this respect except 
two instances, 

Charles F. Kearney, the professional champion 
jumper, attempted to break three jumping records. 
He was to forfeit $20 for each of the records he 
failed to break. At the third trial! he broke the 
record of three standing jumps, without weights, 
33 feet 3 inches, by 63/ inches. The standing high 
jump record of 5 feet 4 inches, with weights, he 
beat easily by 134 inches, and even more easily dis- 
posed of the record for running high jumping, with 
weights. This record was 5 feet Io inches. It is 
now 5 feet 11% inches. Champion Cattanach 
threw the 12-pound hammer 125 feet 8% inches, 
breaking the former record of 114 feet 2 inches. 


THE First FALL GAMES of the Nassau Athletic 
Club, of Brooklyn, were held on September 25, when 
the following events took place: 100-yards race, 
winner C, F, Wilson, B. A. C., 3 yards start, time 
10 3-5 seconds; half-mile run, won by S. Barr, 
B.A; C., (or yards start) 2m. 6 3-5s.; one and a 
half mile ” walk, won by W. Berrian, B. As €.. 50 
seconds start, IIm. 54 3-5S.; a run, 
—- 9 yards start, won by ige Ostrum, 

. A. C.; standing broad j jump, won by S. Pitcher 

N. A. c. 33 feet, 23¢ inches; 220-yards hurdle 
race, won by C. T. Weigand, N.. HH, 
27 2-5s.; 440-yards run, won by W. P. Taber, 
54 3-5s.; running high jump, won by C. W. 
Stokem, 3 % inches start, who cleared 5 feet, 6% 
inches. Two-mile bicycle race won by J. W. Bate, 
200 yards start, in 8m. 22-6s.. All were handicap 
events. W. B. Curtis was referee. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE was reopened on Sepe- 
tember 16, with the promise of there being a very 
good athletic season among the students. Nearly all 
the leading athletes of the college have returned, and 
fully twenty men are in training for the foot-ball 
team. The new athletic grounds to be located north- 
east of the college have been laid out, and the work 
will be pushed to a speedy completion. The alumni 
have interested themselves in the matter, and given 
substantial aid to help it along. The grounds when 
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finished will be as fine as any in the State, and will 
contain a quarter-mile cinder-track with base-ball 
diamond and foot-ball field inclosed. 

THE PoLE VAULTING RECORD for the colleges, 
which has been held at Princeton for over five years, 
was broken on June 24, by S. D. Godshall, ’87, of 
Lafayette, who cleared 10 feet, 73¢ inches. 

THE AMATEUR ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION of Canada 
held its third annual meeting on September 24, on 
the grounds of the Shamrock Lacrosse Club at 
Montreal, in beautiful weather, before a large number 
of spectators. Every event was keenly contested, 
and the meeting was a great success in every way. 
The New York men carried off the greater number 
of the prizes, though Montreal succeeded in winning 
three of the seven events in which she was repre- 
sented. M. W. Ford, of New York, was the lion of 
the day, winning every event in which he contested. 
The track was in capital condition, and the arrange- 
ments throughout were most complete, and reflected 
great credit on Mr. H. W. Becket, the honorary sec- 
retary, and the committee of the association. The 
events and winners were as follows : 

I. 3-mile walk —1st, E. D. Lange, Manhattan 
A.C. He finished the first mile in 7m. Igs., the 
second in 15m. 48%s., and came in a winner by 500 
yards. 

2. Throwing 56-pound weight—1st, C. A. J. 
Queckberner, New York A.C. Distance, 25 feet, 
I inch. 

3. 100-yards run, in heats — Final heat : 
M. W. Ford, New York A. C. Time, to 1-5s. 
Ford got the best start and won by half a yard. 

4. 880-yards run— Ist., J. W. Moffatt, Montreal 
A. A. A. After the first lap Moffatt went ahead, 
and finished 10 yards ahead in the splendid time of 
Im. 59 7-8s. 


Ist, 


5. Putting the shot—1st., C. S. Queckberner, 


New York A. C. Distance, 40 feet, 8 inches. 

6. Running high-jump — tst., M. W. Ford, New 
York A. C. Height, 5 feet, 11 inches. 

7. Throwing the 16 pound hammer—rst., C. A. 
J. Queckberner, New York A. C. Distance, go feet, 
3 inches. 

8. Two-mile run—1st, E. C. Carter, New York 
A. C.; 2d, T. Regan, Westside A.C., New York. 
Time, 9m. 57%s. 

This was undoubtedly the contest of the day. 
Carter got the lead and kept it until the last lap, 
when he was passed by Regan, who had been on his 
heels all the way. There was nothing to choose 
between the two men as they came down the final 
hundred yards, but amidst the greatest excitement 
Carter just managed to win. Both men were thor- 
oughly done up, though Carter seemed fresher than 
his opponent, who completely collapsed. 

g. Pole leap—ist, H. H. Baxter, New York A.C. 
Height, 10 feet, 6 inches. 

10. 250-yards run— Ist, M. W. Ford, New York 
A.C. Time, 26 3-4s. 

11. Running broad jump— Ist, M. W. Ford, New 
York A.C. Distance, 21 feet, 6 inches. 

12. One mile run—Ist, J. W. Moffatt, Montreai 
A. A. A. Time, 4m. 34s. 

13. 120 yards hurdle race—1Ist, A. A. Jordan, 
New York A.C. Time, 17s. 

14. 440-yards run— Ist, J. S. Robertson, Montreal. 
Time, 51 2-5s. 

A tug of war competition terminated a thoroughly 
interesting and exciting day’s sport. In this event 
the Royal Scots, of Montreal, defeated the St. 
George’s Snowshoe Club and the Maple Leaf A. C. 
in two successive heats. 
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The following gentlemen acted as field officers : 
Referee, Major F. C. Henshaw, President C. A, 
A. A.; starter, Ross McKenzie, Toronto Lacrosse 
Club ; judges at finish, W. L. Maltby, President 
Montreal A. A. A.; James Pearson, Toronto 
Snowshoe Club, and T. J. Paton, Montreal A. A, 
A.; judges of walking, G. R. Starke, Montreal 
Snowshoe Club; Captain McGee, Queen’s Own 
A. A.; time-keeper, J. A. Taylor Montreal A. A, 
A.; G. H. Avery, Manhattan A. C.; H. W., 
Beckett, Hon. Sec. C. A. A. A.; measurers, 
Lyman Dwight, Toronto Snowshoe Club; N, 
Fletcher, Montreal A. A. A.; scorers, J. Keith 
Reid, Montreal A. A. A.; D. Watson, Montreal 
A. A. A.; J. Sutherland, Montreal A. A. A.; 
clerk of course, W. L. Matthews, Hon. Treas, 
C. A. A. A.; assistant, W. Cuthburt, Argyle S. C.; 
W. Stark, Toronto Police A. A. A. 

The election for officers took place the same 
night, when the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, J. Pearson, Toronto ; 
First Vice-President George R. Starke, Montreal ; 
Second Vice-President, H. Brock, Toronto ; Honor- 
able Secretary, L. Dwight, Toronto; Honorable 
Treasuurer, Capt. J. O. McGee, Toronto. Execu- 
tive Committee — Messrs.’ George Tracy, Halifax ; 
F. W. Garvin, Toronto; M. J. Polan and J. G. 
Monk, Montreal; J. Massey, Toronto; H. W. 
Beckett, J. S. Robertson, W. L. Maltby and J. A. 
Taylor, Montreal. 


THE INDIVIDUAL ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIP 
MEETING, held under the auspices of the New York 
Athletic Club, on September 18, at the club's 
grounds at Mott Haven, was quite a success, the 
weather being fine and the wind light. 

The order of the programme, and the standards 
for each event were as follows: 100-yards run, 
11 %s.; throwing 36-pound weight, 18 feet; running 
high jump, 5 feet; 440-yards run, 58s.; putting 
16-pound shot, 32 feet ; pole-vault, 8 feet, 6 inches ; 
120-yard hurdle race, 10 hurdles 3 feet,6 inches 
high, 20%s.; throwing 16-pound hammer, 70 feet ; 
running broad jump, 18 feet ; 1-mile run, 5m. 30s. 

The established Laws of Athletics governed all 
competitions, with the exception of broad jump, 
hammer, shot and 56-pound weight, in each of 
which the trials were limited to three for each com- 
petitor. Also, in throwing the 56-pound weight, 
that clause of Rule XXX., Laws of Athletics, 
reading: ‘‘ The competitor shall stand at and be- 
hind the scratch, facing as he please, grasping the 
weight by the handle, and shall throw it with one 
hand,” was altered so as to read: ‘* The competitor 
shall stand facing as he pleases, at and behind the 
scratch. The foot nearest the scratch must remain 
on the ground from the commencement of the swing 
until the weight leaves the hand.” 

First place in any competition entitled a compet- 
itor to five points, second place to three points, and 
third place to one point. The competitor winning the 
greatest number of points was the winner of the 
championship. But if any competitor failed to 
reach the standard in three of the ten competitions, 
he was disqualified; any points which he had 
already scored were declared void, and the record of 
each event in which he had scored points was made 
up exactly as if he had not competed. 

The contestants were M. W. Ford and J. P. 
Thornton, New York Athletic Club; A. Ing and 
J. J. Van. Houten, West Side Athletic Club ; A. A. 
Jordan, Manhattan Athletic Club, and J. K. Shell, 
Athletic Club of Schuylkill Navy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The winners were as follows : 

One-hundred-yards-run, standard 11 1-2s. — Mal- 
colm W. Ford first, in 10 2-5s. 

Throwing 56-pound weight, standard 18 feet. — 
Alfred Ing first, with 20 feet. 

Running high jump, standard 5 feet.—M. W. 
Ford first, clearing 5 feet, 5 7-8 inches. 

Quarter-mile run, standard 58s.—M. W. 
first, in 54 I-5s. 

Putting 16-pound shot, standard 32 feet. — M. 
W. Ford first, clearing 36 feet, 7 3-4 inches. 

Pole-vaulting, standard 8 feet, 6 inches. — M. W. 
Ford, 9 feet, 3 inches. 

Hurdle-race, 120 yards, standard 20 1-2s,— A. A, 
Jordan first, in 17 2-5s. 

Throwing 26-pound hammer, standard 70 feet. — 
M.W. Ford first, reaching 76 feet, 4inches. The result 
of the previous contest left all but Ford out of the cham- 
pionship race under the conditions which imposed the 
penalty of disqualification upon all who failed to reach 
the standard in three events, but the club decided to 
allow all to compete for the second and third medals. 

Running broad-jump, standard 18 feet. — M. W. 
Ford first, clearing 20 feet, 10 inches. This left 
Ford with a score of forty-five points, and he decided 
not to compete again. 

One-mile run, standard 5m. 30s. —- J. K. Shell first, 
in 5m. 19 4-5s. 

Referee, William B. Curtis; judges: William 
Wood, R. H. Halstead and A. H. Wheeler. Ford’s 
performance on this occasion was superior to any 
accomplished by any other amateur athlete in this 
country. 


Ford 


BASE-BALL. 


AN EASTERN EXCHANGE Says that ‘‘the recent 
feat of Conley, pitcher of the Haverhills, of allowing 
but twenty-seven men of the opposing team to go to 
the bat and of the team making no errors has never 
been equalled.” This isa mistake. It has not only 
been equalled, but surpassed. On June 12, 1880, 
Richmond, the left-hand pitcher of the Worcesters, 
retired the Clevelands in order. They did not see 
first base on a hit or an error. Ward, then pitcher 
of the Providences, accomplished this feat as well, 
June 17, 1880, only five days after the above, when 
the Buffalos went out in one, two and three order. 
Galvin accomplished it in 1875, and Edward Kent 
in 1871. Valentine, the present American Associa- 
tion umpire, accomplished the feat attributed to 
Conley in 1882, while pitching for the Metropolitans. 


A STRIKING contrast between the positions of the 
Chicago, Detroit, New York and Philadelphia clubs 
in ’85 and ’86, is shown in the appended record of 
the relative positions of the four clubs in the two 
seasons. The record to September 7 in 1885 stood 
as follows : 

PLAYED| 

94 

gt 


That to September 7,1886, stood as follows : 


WON LOST 
Chicago . . 73 18 
NewYork.70 — 21 


WON LOST PLAYED 
43 48 gt 
30 58 88 


Phila. ... 
|Detroit x 


: WON 
Chicago. . 72 
Detroit... 70 


LOST PLAYED WON LOST PLAYED 


24 96 = | New York . 61 35 096 
27 97 35 gt 


It will be seen that while Chicago has not as good 
a record this year to the same date as they had in 
1885, Philadelphia has a far better one than they 
had, while New York has fallen off very badly, 
Detroit more than reversing their previous position. 


THE Yale Base-Ball Club elected the following 
officers, September 18, to hold office until January 1, 
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1887: Ball, ‘90, president ; 
dent; Kohler, 
treasurer, 


Clausen, ’89, vice-presi- 
*g0, secretary; and Mitchell, ’89, 


THE AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIP RECORD to date, 
September 30 inclusive, left the St. Louis club virtu- 
ally the champions of 1886, with the Pittsburgs 
second, and Brooklyns a close third. This wiil 
undoubtedly be the position at the end of the season. 
The record i is as follows : 





Pittsburg. _ 





> |St. Louis. 


St. Louis 
Pittsburg 
Brooklyn 
Louisville |r0 7| 7\-- 
Cincinnati 5] 7| 7] 10] 
4| 8) 7| 8] o}..|rx 
4) 8| o| 8 4) P| 
[7 5} 6| 7| 4| 8 8)..|| 


: + 


10|14 
11/11) 
++] Q)ET| | 


4 SRR P| Won. 


Metropolitan 
Baltimore 45 
144) 154 '58|64168 \69!73! 78) 508 


THE mane OF THE LEAGUE PENNANT RACE to 


September 30, leaves the eight clubs occupying the 
following relative positions : 


Detroit. 


|Phile 


aces 15| 11 8s 
| g|tr 15|16| 13|| 80 
.| 8| 11|12|15)11| \| 7° 


Se ees RA oer rao aa eatier™ 
Kansas City. 
Washington 


~~ INew Vark 
ines oo |New York. 


It was almost 2 an assured fact at : the end of Sep- 
tember, that the Chicago club would win the pennant, 
and it was equally certain that Detroit would stand 
second, and New York third. The position of the 
latter team in the race was due to very faulty man- 
agement, especially during the month of September. 


THE LEAGUE TEAMS of Chicago and Detroit were 
defeated respectively by the Pittsburgs of the Amer- 
ican Association, and the Syracuse Stars of the Inter- 
national League on September 24. 


YALE’s FAMous PITCHER of 1883, Jones, has 
entered the Medical Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and he will probably pitch in the 
Pennsylvania nine of ’87. 


CANOEING. 


THE BROOKLYN CANOE CLUB closed their season 
September 25 with’the deciding races of the series for 
the handsome prizes offered for sailing and paddling 
contests. The course was three miles, triangular- 
shaped, and the resultas follows: Sailing — W. V. 
Brokaw’s 570 first; Wm. Whitlock’s Yvonne second, 
R. J. Wilkins’ 47 third, and C. Gould’s Pilgrim 
fourth. Paddling and sailing—Brokaw’s 570 first, 
Wilkins’ 47 second, and Yvonne third. 

AN INTERESTING CANOE RACE took place at New- 
burg, N. Y., September 10, on the occasion of the 
Fall Regatta of the Newburg Canoe and Boating 
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Association. The canoe race was sailed in a stiff 
breeze over a course in Newburg Bay. There were 
four entries and the race was won by Grant E. 
Edgar, Jr., in his canoe Peggy, which was second in 
the international race at Grindstone Island the latter 
part of August. 


THE ToRONTO CANOE CLUB had a sailing and 
paddling race on September 11 for challenge cups 
which was quite interesting. The entries were as 
follows : 

NAME, 
Com. H. Neilson 
D. B. J 
Colin Fraser 
W. H. P. Weston 
W. A. Leys Alonette, 
EE Ent ee! iG lala Sake Sow ew Madge. 
Will Mason Evora. 
SO OS eee ee ee Mac. 


The start was made in a fair breeze, the Vanewah 
taking the lead. Her mizzen fouling, the 1Zac passed 
her. The Una had third place, but the wind falling, 
the Boreas, only a short distance behind, worked her 
way ahead. The finish was made in that order, 
with the A/onette fifth, but being first in the juniors 
in the race, she took the novices’ cup. 

In the paddling race, the victor was Mr. McKen- 
drick in his canoe Zac, who has won the sailing cup 
four times this season. Another victory and the cup 
will become his absolute property. 

THE GALT CANOE Cup, of Galt, Canada, is now 
officered as follows: Commodore, H. S. Howell ; 
Vice-commodore, J. E. Warnock ; Sec’y-Treasurer, 
H. F. McKendrick; Committee: J. H. Kelman, 
G. H. Smith, W. Heinhold. 


CHESS. 


THE MEETING OF THE NEW YORK AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA CHESS ASSOCIATION for 1886 closed at 
Cooperstown, N. Y., on September 3, resulted in 
the success of the following competitors in the Asso- 
ciation’s annual tourney : 

Winner in first class— W. Penn Shipley, of Phil- 
adelphia. 

Winner in second class— J. S. Seacord, of Tunk- 
hannock, Pa. 

Winner in third class —C. McKinney, of Albany, 
New York. 

These three players afterwards played for the 
championship at the following odds : 

Shipley giving Seacord pawn and two moves. 

Shipley giving McKinney rook odds. 

Seacord giving McKinney pawn and two moves. 

The result of this handicap was as follows : 

WON. LOST. DRAWN 
Shipley. aie ° ° 
Seacord 3 ° 
iw a ais we oe I 4 ° 

The most important legislation enacted was as 
follows : 

1. Change of name of association to New York 
Chess Association. 

2. All non-State members heretofore participating 
in any tourney shall always be eligible to member- 
ship in the present reorganized association. 

3. The second best player in the handicap tourney 
becomes vice-president. 

4. The next meeting to be held in the city of New 
York at such time as the local committee shall 
decide. 

5. Messrs. R. B. Keys, W. M. De Nisser, F. M. 
Teed, S. Loyd, President N. Y. Chess Club, and 
George T. Green, President Manhattan Chess Club, 
were constituted the local committee. 

6. Mr. E. H. Underhill, of Albany, was re-elected 
secretary and treasurer. 


CANOE. 
Boreas. 
Yanewah, 

7 


THE NEWARK Sunday Call very sensibly says, in 
reference to a proposition to establish a chess 
monthly : 

Local chess columns are of the utmost benefit in 
booming chess in the various localities, but maga- 
zines looking to more than local support are a differ- 
ent matter. We now have the /nfernational, and it 
seems to us that the wiser plan would be for all chess 
players to concentrate their support on one for na- 
tional matters, and not divide their strength on the 
many ventures. Italy has but one general chess 
magazine, France but one, Germany but one, Rus- 
sia but one, and England, Ireland and Scotland 
only three, two monthlies and a weekly. We have 
three in this country, which we think, in the present 
state of the game here, are enough. Support these 
properly before we think of establishing more. 


THE First MATCH inan exciting correspondence 
chess contest ended September 9, with a brilliant 
victory for the Philadelphia players over the New 
Yorkers in a game that is pronounced to be one of 
the most intereresting contests on record, being full 
of many critical positions and brilliant cozps such as 
are seldom seen in close match games. The only 
terms of the contest were that two games should be 
played simultaneously, and that in lieu of a regular 
playing committee every one was allowed to criticise 
the game, and that a vote of those present at the 
time of mailing the move should decide the play. 


COACHING. 


A COACHING ParTy which left New York the last 
week in August, for a drive through the picturesque 
Housatonic Valley, reached Bridgeport-on Septem- 
ber 10. The party consisted of Mr. William Belden, 
of the New York Coaching Club; Mrs. Belden, © 
Mrs. S. C. Barlow, Miss Ruth and Miss Williams. 
They reported having had good weather almost 
uninterruptedly. The coach was drawn by four 
horses, each of which, Mr. Belden says, has benefited 
by the trip as well as the owners. The tourists 
were all home in the city on September 12. 


CRICKET. 


THE West InpIA IsLANDs eleven defeated an 
eleven of the Longwood Club of Boston, on Septem- 
ber 11, at Boston, by a score of 136 to118. T. Lee’s 
34 not out, E. M. S. Keete’s 31, and T. O. Keete’s 
Ig not out, were the double-figure scores on the part 
of the visitors, H. P. McKean’s 37 being the only 
double-figure score on the Longwood side. Cham- 
bers took 14 wickets for 56 runs on the part of the 
Longwoods, Stewart leading on the other side with 
g wickets for 52 runs. 


THE West INDIA CRICKETERS played the last 
match of their tour through the States and Canada 
on September 13 and 14, on the new cricket field of 
the Staten Island Club, at Livingston. On the 13th, 
the vistors went to the bat and they were easily dis- 
posed of for 74 runs; G. N. Marshall’s 34 and E. 
M. S. Keete’s 16 being the only double figures scored. 
The Islanders then ran up the good total of 165, of 
which W. Massey made the highest score, 48, J. H. 
Lambkin contributing 41, Butler, the club profes- 
sional, 21, and C. Wilson 20; loose fielding adding 
14 extras. In the second day’s play, the visitors did 
better, they summing up the good total of 132, of 
which J. Lees topped the score with 27, the other 
double-figure scores beiug W. H. Farquharson, G. 
Wyatt, E. M. S. Keete, I. I. Kerr, P. Isaacs and M. 
Burke, the.latter carrying his bat out. Pool led the 


‘Island bowling with an aggregate of 7 wickets for 56 


runs, Stewart leading on the other side with 7 wickets 
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for 72 runs. The Islanders led their opponents’ 
score with 7 wickets to spare, Butler carrying his 
bat out for Ig in the second innings, and Massey 
for 9. 

THE GRAND MATCH AT PHILADELPHIA, on Sep- 
tember 25, ended in favor of the English amateurs, 
who defeated the Philadelphia eleven by a score of 
323 in one inning, to 168 and 139 intwo. The de- 
feat was quite a surprise party for the home crowd, 
but the visitors went in to do their very best against 
the Philadelphia eleven, and they did it, the result 
being the finest exhibition of the beauties of the game 
yet seen at the handsof a foreign team in Philadel- 
phia. The visitors marked their innings play with 
two fine individual records, K. J. Key scoring 109 
and W. E. Roller 75. No less than eight of the 
eleven scored double figures. On the other side the 
home team opened well with 168, the highest score 
made against the Englishmen in one inning ; but in 
their second inning they only ran up 137. G.S. 
Patterson topped the first inning’s score with 32, and 
F. W. Rolston that of the second inning with 32. 
In bowling Buckland and Chas. Newhall bore off the 
palm. 

THE SECOND MATCH at Staten Island, which ended 
September 28, resulted in the signal defeat of the 
picked eleven of New York by the English Amateur 
Eleven with nine wickets to fall, and that, too, after 
the local team had closed the first innings with the 
score of 143 to 75 in their favor. In the second 
innings, the Englishmen put out the New York 
eleven for 41 runs only, and then went in and scored 
113 with but one wicket down. There were but two 
American players on the local eleven. Mr. Roller 
topped the English score with 55 not out in the 
second innings, Davis’s 34 being the highest on the 
other side. Roller took 6 wickets for 56 runs, Tyers 
leading on the other side with 5 wickets for 42 runs. 


CRICKET IN NEW ENGLAND has been greatly 
encouraged by the good stand the Massachusetts 
fifteen made against the strong English amateur 
twelve they encountered on the Longwood grounds, 
at Boston, September 17 and 18. The success of 
the English gentlemen at Staten Island, Montreal 
and Toronto was such as made it doubtful whether 
the Boston cricketers would have any chance against 
them; but the result of the first day’s play was an 
agreeable surprise to the crowd present at the Long- 
wood grounds. 


THE WEsT INDIA CRICKETERS left New York for 
their homes, on September 14. The Barbados and 
Demerara players went by the steamship Barracouta, 
and the Jamaica contingent by the steamship 4/vo, 
A large party saw them off. The West Indians said 
they would come again, for the trip had been a most 
pleasant one. They have the promise of Canadian 
and Philadelphia teams returning their visit. 


Mr. JOHN B. THAYER, the noted young cricketer 
of Philadelphia, had played in two matches this 
season up to August 1. The first one was against 
the Baltimore eleven, in which he made 53, not out. 
The second was against Germantown, the best bowl- 
ing team in the city, when he made 63, not out. 
He has made 116 runs, but not having an out he 
is, under the anomalous custom in vogue among 
cricketers, deprived of an average. If a batsman 
under this rule were to have a ‘‘ not out” record in 
four successive games, scoring 50 in each match, 
his real average would be 50 runstoa match. But 
under the English rule continuing his record after a 
not out to the next match his average would be 


“nix.” This is ‘‘a nice state of things.” 
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THE ENGLISH AMATEUR TEAM of visiting crick- 
eters began their games in America at Staten Island, 
on September 1, on the grounds of the Staten Island 
club, they playing twelve vs. twelve, the local team 
including two professionals, Butler and Lane. The 
visitors went to the bat first, and before they could be 
got rid of they had run up a score of 203, A. R. 
Cobb’s 47 being the top score. On the other side 
the home team were put out for 70 runs, and having 
to follow on, only scored 80 in their second innings, 
thereby failing to escape a defeat in one inning by 49 
runs. Massey’s 22 was the top score in the first 
innings and Butler's 28 the best in the second. Rot- 
terham led the English bowling with 8 wickets for 4o 
runs, Butler leading on the other side with 3 for 49. 


THE ENGLISH CRICKETERS played their second 
match on September 7 and 8, at Toronto, against a 
picked eleven of the Ontario Association, with the 
result of a victory for the visitors with 8 wickets 
to fall. The visitors went to the bat, and ran up a 
score of 169, of which the Rev. A. T. Fortescue 
contributed 58 not out. On the Canadian side the 
eleven were put out for 72, F. Harley’s 4o being the 
top score. They had to follow their innings, and in 
their second inning they ran up 111, A. C. Allan 
contributing 45, the best score of the match. This 
left the visitors 15 runs to get, and they secured the 
runs at the cost of 2 wickets, thereby winning 
with 8 wickets to godown. Gillepsie led the Cana- 
dian bowling with 5 wickets for 62 runs, Roller 
leading on the other side with 4 for 17. 


THE MONTREAL MATCH between the English 
amateurs and sixteen Canadians was played Septem- 
ber 11, 13 and 14, and it resulted in a victory for the 
English twelve by a score of 257 runs in one inning 
to 140 in two, the victors having 117 runs to score. 
The visitors went to the bat first, and when their last 
wicket fell they had 257 runs to their credit, Turner 
topping the score with 57, and Key adding 52. On 
the other side the sixteen were disposed of for 85 
in their first inning, Lacey’s 24 being the best score. 
In following on they were put out in their second 
inning for 55, Pemberton’s 15 being the top score. 
Roller led the bowling score with 20 wickets for less 
than fifty runs, Savage leading on the other side. 


THE GRAND MATCH AT Boston between the 
English amateurs and sixteen of the Longwood 
club of Boston, on September 16 and 17, resulted 
in the success of the visitors, who won with 3 
wickets to fall. The game opened auspiciously for 
a close contest, as the home eleven made 96 in their 
first innings to 77 by the Englishmen. In the 
second inning, however, the visitors put out their 
opponents for 43, not a man getting double figures. 
They then went in and secured the necessary 63 
runs with the loss of 7 wickets. Both teams 
fielded and bowled brilliantly, and so stubborn was 
the work of the Longwoods that the visitors realized 
that only the best they could do would be to avert 
defeat. Bainbridge was badly missed in the second 
innings, and he probably saved the game for his 
side. Bixby, ‘Hubbard, McKean, Stuart and 
Houghton were the double-figure scorers on the 
Longwood side, and Roller, Bainbridge, Rev. A. 
T. Fortescue, Buckland and Turner on the other 
side. Roller led the bowling with 12 wickets for 51 
runs, Chambers taking 10 wickets for 63 runs on the 
other side. 


THE MATCH WITH THE NEW ENGLAND FIFTEEN 
was played bythe English amateurs on September 
18 on the Longwood grounds, with the result of 
a draw match, there not being time to play the 
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game out within the two days appointed for the 
match. The visitors went in first and scored 116, of 
which H. J. Cottrell’s 29 not out was the best score. 
The New Englanders scored 109 in their first inning, 
J. Bland’s 47 being the highest score. In the 
second inning the English players had scored 136, 
with the loss of 7 wickets, when the time arrived for 
drawing stumps. In this inning Cottrell led the 
score with 49. Dutton led the Boston bowling with 
5 wickets for 41 runs, and Cottrell the English with 
6 for 45. 
CYCLING. 


A RECORD WAS BEATEN on September 19, on the 
occasion of the second day’s meeting of the contest- 
ants in the Hartford Bicycle Tournament, when the 
one-mile handicap professional race was won by F. 
Wood, of England (scratch) in 2m. 33s., beating Hen- 
dee’s record of 2m. 34s., and beating the best time 
ever made in a race. 

Tue distance from Pau to Calais, about 1,100 kil- 
ometres (647 miles), was this year traversed by 
tricycles in five days and ten hours by M. Baby of 
Pau, making an average of 200 kilometres (125 
miles) per day. 


Mr. G. P. Mitts, of England, a member of the 
Anfield Bicycle Club, left Land’s End last August 
for a ride to John O’Groat’s, and though he was 
impeded by wind, rain and bad roads, he arrived at 
his destination at 10 o’clock, having occupied only 
five days and ten hours in riding 361 miles, includ- 
ing all stoppages. In July, Mr. Miils performed 
the journey in nine hours less on his bicycle. 

A Serious ACCIDENT marked the arrival of a 
party of touring cyclists from Buffalo at Ithaca, 
N. Y., on September 10. In descending the steep 
hill leading to the village, two of the party, Messrs. 
Warner and Dakin, took headers. Warner received 
a bad cut under the chin, and was severely jarred. 
Dakin struck on the right side of his forehead, sus- 
taining concussion of the brain, and possibly a fract- 
ure of the skull. 

A NOTEWORTHY JOURNEY was made by Herr 
Fortner this season, a member of the Viennese B. C., 
who accomplished a journey from Vienna to Paris on 
a bicycle in 11 days and 2 hours. ‘This beats Lieu- 
tenant Zubowitz’s famous record of 14 days from 
Vienna to Paris on horseback. 

A. P. RicH, the champion rider of the Kings 
County Wheelmen, at the club meet at the Brooklyn 
Athletic Club grounds, on September 18, broke the 
best cinder-path record for one mile. The race was 
as follows : 1-mile lap race — A. B. Rich, K. C. W., 
2m. 57 4-5s.; S. H. Rich, K. C. W., 2; J. W. Pow- 
ers; gn, fa. W., 3. 

THE Races AT SPRINGFIELD were timed by an 
electrical apparatus erected by Julien & Co. At the 
finish-line a wire was laid across and half an inch 
above the track, and connected with a battery and 
electric clock. The touching of the wire on the 
start, started the clock, and the crossing of the wire 
at the finish stopped it. At eight different places 
around the track were poles, each fitted with an 
electric bell which rang simultaneously at the start, 
which was of special benefit in handicap races. 

THE GREAT MILE-RACE which was the feature of 
the Springfield tourney in September, took place 
September 18. The contestants were W. A. Rowe, 
of Lynn, the American amateur champion, and Fred 
Wood, of Leicester, England, the professional 
champion of England. ‘The main struggle was 
in the final heat, which was to settle the world’s 
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championship for one mile. It was a close contest 
from start to finish. Rowe made the pace, and at 
the three-quarter pole both put in their wonderful 
spurts for the tape. The race was close to within 
a hundred yards of the finish, then Rowe’s wheel 
was steadily pushed ahead, and he won by 10 yards 
in 3m. 83%s. He finished very fresh and was given 
a perfect ovation. 

ROCKPORT, NEAR CLEVELAND, OHIO, on Septem- 
ber 5, was the scene of a tough piece of work in hill- 
climbing, in which Messrs. H. E. Chubb and Robert 
Ruck of Cleveland, Ohio, Star Wheel Club. succeeded 
in climbing Hogback Hiil in Rockport on a Star 
bicycle. According to measurement since taken by an 
engineer, the hill is 810 feet in lengthand 115 feet, 2 
inches in height, with an average rise of one foot in 
7.04. At 60 and 80 feet from the top grades of 1 in 
4.6 are found, and for 60 feet here the rise is I in 5. 
Near the center of the hill the grade is 17% for 100 
feet. This is considerably steeper than the famous 
Corey Hill, Boston. 


AT THE SPRINGFIELD TOURNEY, September 15, 
the racing incident of the day was the fifth heat for 
one-mile world’s championship, in which ‘‘ Ned” 
Wood defeated W. M. Woodside by several lengths 
iu the fast time of 2m. 32 3-5s., beating the world’s 
record for a mile run in competion, which was 2m, 
33s., made by himself at Hartford the week previous. 

A New AMERICAN RECORD was made at the 
tourney at Hampden Park, Springfield, Mass., on 
September 14, by Crist and Brown, of Washington, 
D. C., who rode a Tandem tricycle, they riding the 
mile in 2m. 43%s 

At THE HARTFORD MEET of September 8 and 9, 
at Charter Oak Park, the leading event was the 
lowering of the mile record. The contest was the 
one-mile professional handicap. Wood, of England, 
was ‘‘scratch’”’ man, and Neilson, of Boston, was 
given 25 yards. These two made a grand spurt at 
the third quarter, and Wood made his phenomenal 
contest mile in 2m. 33s., with Neilson second in 2m. 


35 Ks. 

TWENTY MILES in 59m. 27s. was Engelheart’s 
record at a time ride at the Coventry Cricket Ground, 
Engiand, on August 17, he making his last mile in 
2m. 48s.; 5 miles in 14m, 46 3-5s.; IOin 29m. 55 
2-5s.; 15 in 44m. 55s. 

Mr. H. S. PoTERovs, of Denver, Col., has do- 
nated a handsome diamond medal, valued at $150, to 
represent the championship of Colorado, and to be 
raced for every year under the auspices of the Col- 
orado Wheel Club, until won three times by some 
one of the contestants. 


THE First Ractnc Mert of the Brooklyn 
Athletic Club took place on September 11, when 
’cyclists from both New York State and New Jersey 
competed. There were forty-five contestants and a 
large assemblage witnessed the races. The track 
was not in condition to make fast time, and two 
accidents, happily neither of a serious nature, were 
the result oftflaws in the course. The following were 
the winners in the principal events : 

One-Mile Novice, Final Heat —Joseph W. Whit- 
son, Mercury W. C., first, time 3m. 253/s.;_ H. 
Van der Linden, Ariel W. C., second. The latter 
fell at the finish, his wheel crashing through the ribs 
of Whitson’s machine, throwing him heavily into the 
field on his right shoulder. Both men were helped 
to the club-house, but neither was seriously injured. 

One-Mile Club Championship — J. W. Powers, 
Jr., first, time 3m. 1834s 
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Three-Mile State Championship League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen — After a close race from start to 
finish, A. B. Rich, Staten Island A. C., won; time, 
IIm, 23s. 

Two-Mile Record Race — A. B. Rich, first. 
won after covering one and one-half miles, 

440-Yards One-Legged Race—E,. D, Halsted, 
Harlem, first ; time, 59%s. 

One-Mile, 3.10 Class, Final Heat— FE. I. Hal- 
sted, first ; time, 3m. 28s. 

One-Mile Championship (Morrisania Wheelmen) 
— W. A. Carpenter, first ; time, 3m. 45s. 

Two-Mile Handicap, Final Heat—A. F. 
Edwards, 125 yards, first ; time, 6m. 46¥%s. 

Half Mile Without Hands— A, F, Edmonds, 
first ; time, Im. 424s. 

The closing event was the race of the day. It 
was a team race between the Harlem and Kings 
County wheelmen. The Brooklyn men, with A. B. 
Rich and E. Valentine, won and carried off a silver 
cup, twenty-three inches in height. 


FISHING. 


Mr. Tuomas B. MILts, of Wm. Mills & Son, 
No. 7 Warren street, this city, reports the capture 
of large trout at Rangeley Lake. Dr. Charles Had- 
dock, of Beverly, Mass., George Oakes, guide, took 
off Sandy Point, Lake Mooselucmeguntic, a trout 
weighing 105 pounds. The weight was taken nine 
hours after the fish was caught, and must have been at 
least If pounds at time of capture. Length, 28% 
inches ; girth, 1634 inches. 

A JEW FISH is reported to have been caught near 
the jetties in the Mississippi River that was more 
than 7% feet long, and weighed 500 pounds, while 
a still larger one was caught off Port Eads. It is 
claimed that they exceeded in size any food fish ever 
caught off the coast of the United States. 

A SPECKLED trout, 28 inches long, and weighing 
13 pounds, was recently caught in Lake Mooseluc- 
maguntic, Maine. It was the largest of the species 
ever caught in this country. The lucky angler was 
Mr. J. F. Grote, of New York. 


GEN. RopNnEy C. WaArD, of Brooklyn, has pre- 
sented a handsome Marster’s bass rod to the Ang- 
lers’ Association of the St. Lawrence River, to be 
presented to the most successful fisherman who shall 
kill on a fly rod, after August 21, 1886, the largest 
small-mouthed black bass in the St. Lawrence River, 
Section 7 of the by-laws to govern. The prize is 
one of the most beautiful pieces of work that can be 
imagined for the purpose of fly fishing, and is finished 
in the highest style of art. The material is split 
bamboo, every joint as perfect as nature could have 
made it, and the trimmings are all that could be 
desired by the most fastidious angler. The rod 
balances as gracefully as the waving of a willow in 
a gentle breeze, and has remarkable strength and 
pliability. General Ward is a veteran fly fisher. 
He has enticed black bass from their haunts in all 
parts of this country. His gift is a very handsome 
one, and the members of the Anglers’ Association 
are very grateful to him for his kindness, 

THE STATE LAws now prohibit the stocking of 
waters in the Adirondack region with any kind of 
fish except trout and land-locked salmon. The pen- 
alty of putting other fish or fish spawn in the lakes 
of the Adirondack district is $50 for each offense. 

GLorious SporT has been at command of Sacra- 
mento anglers since the Ist of September, men 
wtih rods congregating daily on the Oakland long 
Wharf, where fine sport was had fishing for salmon- 
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trout. Two splendid fish were caught September 14, 
by J. Wilcox, of Oakland. Both fish weighed over 
seven pounds, 


THE KING FisH have been very plentiful in 
Peconic Bay this season, especially in Noyac Bay, 
opposite the Eldredge Mill. They bite well until 
the cold weather sets in in November. 

Mr, J. B. ADAMS, of Waverley Place, New York, 
has a record of capturing a 32-pound salmon, 44 
inches in length, girth 22% inches, killed on a 
7-ounce 8-section round bamboo fly-rod, Io feet long. 
He had 50 yards of ‘* D” line on his reel, Time of 
killing, 30 minutes, 

THE best trout record of the season, using a light 
rod, was that of the Rev. Jas. E. O’Brien, pastor of 
St. Peter’s Church, Cambridgeport, Mass., who, on 
September 17, landed, with an 8-ounce rod, a brook 
trout (genuine Salmo fontinalis) weighing 7 pounds. 
Fly used, Hamblin. It was the largest fish caught with 
a fly in the Rangeley region this fall. Mr. O’Brien’s 
companion, Mr. C. J. Bateman, formerly City 
Architect of Boston, landed two trout the same 
week, weighing respectively 6 and 614 pounds. 

THE NOVELTY OF BRUSH SEINE FISHING was wit- 
nessed by a large crowd of people on September 18, 
at Big Bend, on the Alleghany river, near Jamestown, 
N. Y., who gathered from the neighboring towns 
and villages to see the drawing of a seine by a party 
of Cornplanter Indians. The occasion was the first 
time of a brush seine drawing in that river for over 
ten years, and the result was the capture of over 
2,000 pounds of bass, pike, and other river fish by 
the Indians, When a seine is to be drawn a dele- 
gation of Indians select a location where the water 
is very deep and ending in a long, shallow riffle. 
Here they go into camp, and begin cutting brush, 
the butts of which are deftly woven together, leaving 
the bushy end loose. When this has reached a 
length sufficient to cross the stream, one end is car- 
ried over and made fast toa tree. The loosely con- 
structed drag is then interwoven with other branches, 
among which are fastened large stones, pieces of 
iron and junk, until the lower side of the drag rests 
on the bottom of the stream. 

The seine is now completed, and on the first 
bright day the main body of Indians arrives, and the 
fun opens. They are divided into three squads. 
One of these, armed with spears or harpoons, is 
stationed on the riffle, and the other two are dele- 
gated to draw the seine. Soon after the drag begins 
moving the fish start down stream, and the scene 
becomes animated in the extreme. Swarthy braves, 
dressed ¢ /a Newport, dash here and there in the 
shallow water, driving a spear through a ten-pound 
pickerel or a half-pound bass with the same energy 
and skill, and all the time keeping up an unearthly 
yelling that resounds for miles through the forests. 
As the seine moves slowly down stream the excite- 
ment increases, and the Indians seem wild with 
delight as fish after fish, in endless variety, is thrown 
flopping and twisting upon the banks, to be taken 
care of by the‘old men. This method of fishing is 
novel, and is prohibited by the laws of Pennsylvania, 
but the noble red man, like necessity, knows no law 
except that of supply and demand, and when he gets 
ready to fish, the county jails have no terrors for him. 

CRATER LAKE, the recently surveyed wonder in 
the Cascade Mountains, in Oregon, is a fishless lake. 
The water is clear and cold, and a depth of 2,005 
feet has been found. The lake is almost entirely 
surrounded with cliffs from 800 to 1000 feet high, 
and the water is only accessible at two points. It 
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will probably be stocked by the Government with 
jand-locked salmon. 


FOOT-BALL. 


THE WESLEYAN FOOT-BALL CLUB on September 
22 elected J. M. Stevens, ’87, as manager of the club, 
and Charles Stiles, ’89, treasurer. Jordan C. 
Wells, ’88, was the choice of the team for captain in 
place of Hamlin, resigned. 

THE INTERCLASS FOOT-BALL GAMES of the Pa. 
University were begun on September 22 at Philadel- 
phia, on the Athletic grounds, Thirty-seventh and 
Spruce streets. The seniors and sophomores faced each 
other in the field. The teams were: 87, Pepper, 
captain; Graham, Townsend, Eyster, Coates, 
Frazier, Hovey, Cline, Crane, Montgomery, Far- 
num; ’89, Hulme, captain; Frazier, Hyneman, 
L. Scott, Dougherty, Fleming, W. Forbes, Bache, 
Knight, Darby and Strader. Play was begun at 
3.15, and two halves of thirty minutes each were 
played. The first was the more exciting, a number 
of fine runs being made and better scoring resulting. 
The seniors got three touch-downs, secured by C. C. 
Townsend, A. L. Cline and J. A. Eyster. The lat- 
ter’s play was one of the features of the afternoon, 
his work at end rush being remarkably steady. In 
the second half the sophomores played to better 
effect, and held their opponents down to one goal, 
The latter was secured by Crawford Coates, who 
played an excellent half-back game. The final 
score stood 18 to o in the upper classmen’s favor. 
At the September meeting of University foot-ball 
players F. W. W. Graham was chosen captain of the 
team to act during the fall season. 

THE HAMILTON (Ont.) FooT-BALL CLuB, on Sep- 
tember 20, elected the following officers: Patron, Mr. 
William Hendrie; President, Major McLaren; 
Vice-President, Mr. John Crerar; Secretary, Mr. 
W. Hendrie, Jr.; Treasurer, Mr. J. W. G. Watson; 
Captain, Mr. T. H. Stinson. Committtee — Messrs. 
W. Ferris, Geo. Gates, J. W. G. Watson. Dele- 
gates— T. H. Stinson, A. D. Braithwaite. Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays were fixed upon as 
practice days. 

THE CANADIAN COLLEGE CLUBS include the fol- 
lowing organizations: Ontario Agricultural College, 
Toronto University, Upper Canada College, Trinity 
College, Queen’s College, Royal Military College, 
Ottawa College, Brockville High School. 

Foot-BALL BY ELECTRIC LIGHT was the attraction 
at Galt, Canada, on the night of September 18, the 
contesting teams on the occasion being the elevens 
of the Victorias, of Toronto, and the Galt F. B. C. 
The match was witnessed by over a thousand spec- 
tators, who seemed delighted with the game in every 
respect. The teams were as follows : 

Vicrorias. Gatt. 
Milne Goal ......... McKendrick 


Ball.... sae { Harvey. 
Thompson { Backs ) Blake. 
| Half-backs.... } XUrray- 
1 Ross. 

( Barber. 

| Parker. 

4 Kay. 
Kilmain 
Kellcher. 

H. Meldrum Kay. 

The result of the contest was the success of the 
Galt team by 5 goalsto1. The playing of Blake, 
Kellcher, Kay and Barber for Galt was greatly ad- 
mired, while for the Vics. Ball, Thomas and Milne 
distinguished themselves. A match has been 
arranged between these clubs to be played in Galt 
on Thanksgiving day, when the Vics. intend to 
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place the best team on the field, and if possible, 
defeat the champions of Canada. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Upper Canada Col- 
lege Foot-Ball Club was held September 17. The 
following officers were elected: President, Mr. 
Martland ; Vice-Presidents, Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Gordon ; Secretary, H. P. McGwerin; Treasurer, 
T. Lockray ; Committee— H. G. Crocker, F. L. 
Leys, S. W. Smith, F. R. Martin, G. E. Martin. 

W. A. Brooks is the new captain of the Harvard 
Foot-Ball Team for the season of 1886, and he will 
be ‘‘center rusher” of the team. Peabody, of 87, 
is to be ‘‘ full back,” Fletcher, ‘‘ quarter back,” and 
Porter and Holden ‘‘half backs.” These, with a 
“rush line,” including Fiske, ’87, Burgess, ’87, 
Woodman, ’88, Trafford, ’88, Russell, ’88, Church- 
hill, $8, and Cabot, ’89, will make up a strong team. 

THE YALE Foot-BaLL CLuB elected the following 
officers on September 25: President, Straight, ’90; 
Vice-President, Fleming, ’89; Secretary, Warner, 
’90 ; and Treasurer, Matthews, ’89. 

YALE HAS elected Dann, 88, Sheffield Scientific 
School, the very able catcher of the team of ’86, as 
captain of the Yale nine of 1887. 

THE NORTHERN INTER-COLLEGEATE Foot-BALL 
ASSOCIATION met in Springfield, Mass., September 
25, with delegates present from Amherst, Tufts and 
Williams Colleges. The following officers were 
elected: President, A. J. Wells, Williams ; vice, A. 
E. Snow, Tufts ; secretary, W. J. Nourse, Amherst ; 
treasurer, Mr. Cooley, Institute of Technology. 
Dartmouth applied for admission, but was refused on 
account of distance. The schedule of games adopted 
for November was as follows: November 3, Tech- 
nology against Williams, at Boston; Tufts against 
Amherst, at College Hill; November 4, Technology 
against Amherst, at Boston; November 6, Williams 
against Tufts, at Williamstown ; November 9, Am- 
herst against Tufts, at Amherst ; November 17, Wil- 
liams against Technology, at Williamstown ; Novem- 
ber 20, Tufts against Technology, at College Hill, 
and Williams against Amherst, at Williamstown. 

THE LAFAYETTE COLLEGE class of ’88 ina game 
of foot-ball at Easton, Pa., September 25, defeated 
the class of ’90 by the score of 32 too. Following 
this was a game between ’87 and ’89, resulting in 
favor of ’87 by the score of 4 too. 

Foot-BaLL PRACTICE for the season of 1887 
began at Yale on September25. With nine of last 
year’s team in college, the prospects are most en- 
couraging. Pike, of last year’s Wesleyan’s team, 
who played next to center, has entered Yale ’89 and 
is an applicant for the eleven. 


WELLS, ’88, has been elected captain of the Wes- 
leyan foot-ball team, vice Captain Hamlin, resigned. 


HOMING PIGEONS. 


THE EXCELSIOR HOMING PIGEON CLUB of East 
Baltimore had its annual young-bird race from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., September19. H. Yaeger’s blue hen 
Mayflower won first prize; Riley’s bird second. 
Time of flight, 3h. 5m. 


LACROSSE. 


DANGEROUS PLAY seems to be the order for 
visiting teams at Brockville, Canada, judging from 
the reports of the Canadian papers : 

‘There was great rivalry between the Capitals of 
Ottawa, and the Brockville Club for the intermediate 
championship. The deciding match was played at 
Brockville on September 15. The Capitals went 
reinforced by three men named Clews, Hull and 
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Crown, lately of the Ontarios of Toronto, and said 
to have been hired by the Capitals, though lacrosse 
is alleged to be an amateur game. The Toronto 
men were badly handled during the game. Crown 
had his face cut open, and Clews had a shoulder- 
blade broken in two places. Hull was only 
saved by the detectives from maltreatment by the 
crowd after the match.” 


THE Toronto JZai/, in an ably written editorial 
onthe abuses which have crept into the Canadian 
game this season, says: ‘‘ The time has arrived 
when a determined attempt should be made to put 
an end to the slugging contests into which lacrosse 
has degenerated, and to teach the experts in fouling 
a sharp lesson whenever the opportunity presents 
itself. The future of the national game is in the 
hands of the referee, and as the rules for his guid- 
ance are clear and explicit, he will, if he fails to do 
his duty, share in the odium which must attach to a 
discreditable exhibition on a lacrosse field. There 
is no reason why the foul player should be treated 
with any leniency whatever. The man who com- 
mits a deliberate foul upon an opponent is a disgrace 
to the club to which he belongs, and the player who, 
under pretense of checking, will strike another with 
his lacrosse, is manifestly a coward. With such 
men the referee can use his power to the fullest ex- 
tent without inflicting punishment of too severe a 
character, and it is sad to admit that among the 
lacrosse clubs of Canada there are many of them. 
Over and over again players have been heard boasting 
of the manner in which, while apparently engaged 
in playing for the ball, they slashed an oppo- 
nent for what may have been a fancied injury. 
‘So-and-so,” says one, ‘gave me a blow on the 
ribs in the first game, but you can bet your life I 
watched for him and laid him out with a skelp on 
the head in the second game.’ And the speaker 
supposes that he displayed a manly spirit in so do- 
ing, whereas he was a sneak of the meanest kind. 
Frequently a player has been accidentally hurt by an 
opponent, and, perhaps, eager for an excuse, jumps 
at the conclusion that he was purposely injured, and 
seeks for a sly revenge at the first opportunity, It 
is not difficult in lacrosse to hit an opponent on the 
head or body without intending to doso. The 
expert dodger is more liable to receive such acciden- 
tal blows than others, as an opponent may aim at his 
lacrosse to dislodge the ball and find his head or 
shoulders under it when the stick descends. Too 
often these accidents are accepted as intentional 
blows, and soon after a deliberate foul is committed 
by the player who fancies that he has been purposely 
struck. The referee, however, can readily distin- 
guish between accidental blows and deliberate as- 
saults, and should promptly recognize the difference 
when the latter are committed.” 


THE DUBLIN LACROSSE CORRESPONDENT of Sport 
in his last letter to that paper says: ‘‘I cannot close 
my last letter without referring in the strongest terms 
of pleasure to the magnificent hospitalities we met 
with both in New York and through all Canada. 
We were féted like princes. People’s hearts seemed 
to warm to us as Irishmen, and we began to feel 
fully the truth which says: ‘ blood is thicker than 
water,’ ” 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP CONTEST at Montreal, on 
September 25, between the teams of the Montreal 
and Toronto clubs, the former of which has the 
championship this year, was marked by the largest 
attendance of spectators ever seen at a match in 
Canada. The interest was intensified by the knowl- 
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edge that if the visitors won, they would be entitled 
to the belt, as they stood one game ahead of ail 
others in the series. The Montrealers were the 
favorites at slight odds. The match was a brilliant 
one, both teams playing with remarkable skill and 
vigor throughout. The Montrealers from the start 
had the best of it, and came out victorious with three 
straight games, the time of each being 4m., 15m. and 
25m., respectively. The Montrealers must play the 
Shamrocks a game, and, if the former wins, they 
must then meet the Torontos on the latter’s own 
field for a final match. 


THE Last MATCH of the season for Westchester 
cup, between the New York and Brooklyn clubs, 
took place on the beautiful ball field at St. George, 
Staten Island, on September 11, on which occasion 
the New York club’s team came off more victori- 
ously than they did at the August match. The score 
is appended. 


New York. 
W. Robinson 


Position. Brooklyn. 


J. R. Flannery 


W. C. Post 


Cover Point C. Brown 
First defense field W. Bush 
Second defense field . T. M. Crossett 
Third defense field Stevens 

E. McLean 


Third attack field W. Pearce 


Second attack field. . 

First attack field 

Inside home 

Outside home .... 
E. Cluff Field captain 

Referee— D. J. Ross, of the North of Ireland Lacrosse 
Club. 

Goals — New York, 8 ; Brooklyn, 1. 

Time of game — th. 30m. 

Goalstaken: By Popham in 3m.; Wheeler in 6m. ; 
Wheeler 3m.; McClain 16m.; Bush Im.; Popham 
tgm.; Wheeler 4m.; McClain 17m.; Meharg 1om. 
Umpires — Messrs. J. Fraser and Robinson. 


PEDESTRIANISM. 


THE SERIES OF CouNTRY WALKS arranged under 
the auspices of the Spartan Harriers of New York, 
proved quite a success in October. Those arranged 
for November and December are as follows : 

November 7, Tremont and return; meet at One 
Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street ‘‘ L” station, at 2 P.M. 
November 14, Tarrytown, return by train; meet at 
One Hundred and Fifty-fifth street ‘‘L” station, 
10.30 A.M. November 21, Woodlawn and return ; 
meet at One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street, ‘‘ L” 
station, at 2 P.M. November -28, across Staten 
Island ; meet at foot of Whitehall Street at 2 P.M. 
December 5, Peekskill, return by rail; meet at One 
Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street ‘‘L” station, at 8 
A.M. December 12, Yonkers and return; meet at 
One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street ‘‘ L” station, 
at Ir A.M. December 19, Hastings, and return by 
rail; meet at One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street 
““L,” station, at II A.M. 


IN THE FIVE-MILE RACE of September 11, between 
the English professionals, George and Cummings, at 
London, George led until they entered on the fourth 
mile, when Cummings spurted and went to the front. 
Cummings finished the distance alone, George retir- 
ing on the sixteenth lap. The time for the four 
miles was 20m, 122-5s. The first two miles was 
made in 10m. 122-5s. Twelve thousand persons 
witnessed the race. 

Tue HALF-MILE Foot-RACE between the pedes- 
trians Bryan, of Philadelphia, and Preddy, of Pitts- 
burg, which was run at the Exposition Park, 
Pittsburg, on September 11, for $1,000 and the State 
Championship, was won by Bryan in 1m. 574s. 


. Miller 
Butler 
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POLO. 

AN INTERESTING SERIES OF GAMES at Polo were 
played on the Essex County Polo Club Grounds, on 
September 4, in which the contestants were: Blues — 
Charles H. Lee, captain; Charles Heckscher, Emile 
Pfizer and Marshall Perry. Yellows — Douglass 
Robinson, Jr., captain; Robert Sedgwick, I. II. 
Powers Farr, Charles Pfizer. In the first game the 
blues captured the willow sphere, and by a series of 
brilliant plays forced it to yellows’ goal, and in three 
minutes Mr. Perry sent it flying between the flags. 
The second game was the longest contest, lasting 
over fifteen minutes. It was a rattling game, filled 
with suck incidents as the breaking of mallets, col- 
liding of ponies, Mr. Pfizer’s fall, etc. It was also 
won by the blues, and Mr. Perry made the goal. 
The yellows went in to win the third game and did 
so in five minutes, Mr. Robinson making the win- 
ning stroke. The blues were successful in the next 
two games, Mr. Perry making both goals. ‘There 
were two accidents, but neither of them resulted in 
any injury to the players. In the second game Mr. 
Charles Pfizer’s pony fell and rolled completely over 
its rider, and in the next game Mr. Farr’s pony fell. 

THE FALL PoLo SEASON, at Cedarhurst, S. I., 
was opened on September 25, on the grounds of 
the Rockaway Hunting Club. ‘Teams from the 
Country Club, of Pelham, Westchester county, and 
the Rockaway Ilunting Club played an exciting 
and hotly contested game, which was witnessed by a 
large assemblage of ladies and gentlemen. 

There were three twenty-minute contests, with ten- 
minute intervals. At the end of the second twenty 


minutes the score stood 1 and 1, but vigorous play- 
ing on the part of the Country Club team enabled 


them to secure two more points in the third contest, 
this giving them a victory with a score of 3 to 1. 
Following is the personnel of the teams : 

Country Club — Messrs. Raymond, Purdy, Bel- 
mont, Sanford, Bird and August Belmont. 

Rockaway Hunting Club — Messrs. Sands, Cow- 
din, Mortimer and Keene. 

QUOITING. 

THE FourtH ANNUAL TOURNAMENT of the 
Dominion Quoiting Association closed on September 
11, with the following list of prize winners: Light 
weight competition (quoits 7 pounds each and under) 
— First prize and championship of the Dominion, 
Wm. Kitchen, Eglinton; second prize, James 
McTague, Galt; third prize, Alex. Muir, Toronto, 
Heavy weight competition (quoits 10 pounds each 
and under)— First prize and championship of the 
Dominion, Alex. Young, Toronto ; second prize, Wm. 
Kitchen ; third prize, Joseph Lawson, Eglinton, 
The London quoiting tournament resulted as follows: 
Heavy weight competition — First, Matthew Brown; 
second, Dodd; third and fourth, J. Robertson and 
W. Whitehall, a tie. Light weights— First, Jos. 
Lawson; second, A. Lawson. 

RACQUETS. 

THE PuBLic SCHOOLS Challenge Cup of England 
resulted in the success of Harrow, that school’s 
players beating those of Rugby by four games to 
two, and by four games to one. The record stands 
as follows : 
1868 Eton 
1869 Eton 1676 Harrow 
1870 Rugby | 1877 Eton 
1871 Harrow 1878 Eton 
1872 Harrow 1879 Harrow 
1873 } Harrow 1280 Harrow 
1874 Harrow 


1281 1 Harrow 
1482 Eton 

| 1883 Harrow 
|1224 Harrow 
1885 } Harrow 
1286 Harrow 


1875 Eton 


‘Secured Cup outright. 
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RIFLE, 

THE MATCH FOR THE MILITARY CHAMPIONSHIP 
of the United States, was shot at Creedmoor, L. 1,, 
on September 15, under favorable circumstances of 
wind and weather, ‘There were fifty-nine entries in 
this match, which was divided into two stages. ‘There 
were twenty-three winners in the first stage, and some 
remarkably good shooting was done. Out of a pos- 
sible score of 70, C, W. Hinman took first prize with 
a score of 66 points, and W. W. Ball was second 
with a score of 64. The lowest score among: the 
prize winners was 58. ‘The winners in the first stage 
then competed for the championship, they represent 
ing regiments in New York, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania and Connecticut, and the Regular Army, The 
championship fell to Boston, W. W. Ball, of the 
Second Massachusetts Regiment, winning the much- 
coveted prize with a score of 44 points out a pos- 
sible 50. 

Linut, FE, MAURER, OF Kryrort, N, J., amem- 
ber of the Third Regiment, N. G. N. J., was, on 
September 17, declared the winner of the Governor's 
badge that has been contested for at the State rifle 
range at Camp Mott since August last. It was open 
tothe whole National Guard of New Jersey. Maurer's 
score, on September 17, was 35 out of a possible so. 
He had previously made a score of 40, but tied with 
Lieut. T. A. Curtis, of Long Branch, and in shooting 
the tie off Maurer’s best was 35, Curtis making but 
33. The badge is one of the handsomest prizes that 
has ever been contested for in the guard, Governor 
Abbett is the donor. 


ROWING. 

THE INTERNATIONAL RowING MATCH, which took 
place at London on September 18 between the 
American oarsman Gaudaur, and the Australiar 
Beach on the well-known rowing course from the 
new bridge at Putney to the Ship tavern, Mortlake, 
for £1,000 and the sculling championship of the 
world, was one of the most hotly-contested in the 
memory of the present generation of oarsmen, ‘The 
American was beaten, but he made the gamest fight 
possible, and Hamm, his trainer, says that he is con- 
fident that if Gaudaur had had another week in 
England, he would have been the victor, At the 
end of the race the men rowed together and shook 
hands. Beach said, with emphasis: ‘* Gaudaur, 
you're the best man I ever met.” The American 
modestly replied: ‘‘ But you're fastest to-day.” 
There was an enormous concourse to witness the 
contest. soth banks of the river were crowded 
nearly all the way from start to finish. Beach won 
the toss and chose the Surrey side. The veteran ex- 
champion, Harry Kelly, piloted the American from 
the bows of an eight-oared cutter, and Tom Green 
did the same service for the Australian. Gaudaur 
had the best of the start, and in a dozen strokes had 
a quarter-length lead. He then settled down to a 
34 stroke, while Beach was pulling 36. The latter 
gradually gained, and at the concrete wall he had a 
slight advantage. Ilere they were rowing, Gaudaur 
33, Beach 34. The Australian, inch by inch, crept 
by, and at Dorset villa had gained a length’s lead. 
Gaudaur here seemed tired and rolled somewhat. 
Beach continued to gain to Hammersmith bridge, 
which he shot in nine minutes, Gaudaur then being 
five seconds behind. Beach narrowly missed fouling 
the pier, and, having to shorten his right-hand scull, 
lost a little. Gaudaur took advantage of this, and, 
without hurrying a stroke, lifted his shell ahead at 
such a pace that he got even with the Australian at 
Chiswick Church. Here Beach stopped an instant, 
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missing one stroke. Gaudaur pushed on, Kelly 
shouting to him: ‘* Goon, he’s dead!" But Beach 
was not dead, and with all his power he forged along, 
Ilis spurt came near proving fatal to his chances, 
however, for just as he was drawing to a level with 
Gaudaur he was again obliged to stop, this time for 
at least five seconds. Tlis head dropped and every- 
body thought he was done up. A hundred to five 
was offered on Gaudaur, on the umpire’s steamer, 
with no takers. ‘The American got a good lead of 
two lengths meantime, but Beach's wonderful stay- 
ing powers enabled him, after his brief rest, to 
resume. Neither man was rowing with much force 
here, and Gaudaur was bothered by a steam launch 
ahead, whose swell affected his left-hand scull and 
made him roll, Beach crept up, inch by inch, and 
they shot Barnes bridge on even terms, Just above, 
off Beach’s quarters, at the White Hart, a great 
crowd of admirers encouraged him with cheers and 
fireda cannon, ‘This seemed to lift him, and he put 
up his stroke to thirty-two, Gaudaur being able to 
pull only twenty-eight. ‘The Australian had the 
most power left, and slowly but surely gained until, 
when off Mortlake brewery, he had a lead of two 
lengths. ‘This, with all his efforts, he was only able 
to increase to 2% lengths as he crossed the finish 
line in 22m, 29s, Gaudaur's time being 22m. 344s. 

The detail of time was as follows: Creek, 1m, 
29s.; the steps, 2m. §2s.; crab tree, 1 mile, 4 fur- 
long, 4m. 518.; soapworks, 7m, 20s.; Hammership 
bridge, gm.; Chiswick church, 13m. 55s.; Barnes 
bridge, 18m. 58s. The race was started three- 
quarters of an hour before high water, and the tide 
was running good, but not so fast as when he 
made quick time on Monday, ‘The wind was very 
light, the water smooth and all the conditions were 
favorable. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF AMATEUR OARSMEN, in his annual report stated 
that : 

‘The Laws of Boat-RKacing adopted by the Asso- 
ciation on the 28th of August, 1882, have served 
excellently well the purposes for which they were 
framed, and the test of experience has shown with 
what care and wisdom they weredrawn, But, although 
admirable, they were by no means faultless, and. it 
seemed to your executive Committee that in one 
particular they were notably deficient. We refer to 
the operation of the rule which provided that every 
boat should abide by its accidents, Accidents due 
to the faulty construction of boats, weakness of oars 
or sculls, breaking of steering gear and the like, we 
believe stood in no need of legislation ; accidents 
caused by the fouling of competing crews were 
already provided for in the rules, but those, the result 
of interference by outside boats, whether such inter- 
ference was unintententional or malicious, admitted 
of no redress. Such accidents have more than once 
prevented a speedy crew from winning a race already 
in its hands, and the umpire was powerless in the 
matter, Where great rivalry existed between two 
clubs, or any wagers had been made upon the 
result of the race, it was an easy matter for interested 
parties to arrange that a skiff should happen to appear 
in the course of the leading boat. Careful training, 
skilful oarsmanship and unquestionable speed went 
for naught, and an inferior crew would be awarded a 
prize which was the rightful property of the rival 
boat, which through no fault or inferiority was  pre- 
vented from crossing the line, Well-known experts 
in boating law were called ifito consultation ; an 
extensive correspondence was conducted, and the 
wisest counsel your committee could command asked 
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to assist in framing an amendment which should 
correct this acknowledged abuse. After a prolonged 
meeting held in New York City, a new rule was 
drafted, and thiswe submitted to theclubs connected 
with the Association, ‘Thirty-seven clubs formally 
approving the change, and not a single club voting 
in the negative, the following rule was adopted ; 
***t5, Every boat shall abide by its accidents, 
except when, during a race, a boat, while in its own 
water, shall be interfered with by any outside boat, 
the umpire may order the race to be rowed over, if, 
in his opinion, such interference materially affected 
its chances of winning the race.’ 

‘*At the same time the words, ‘the judge or’ 
were stricken from Rule 13, sothat any contestant 
desirous of making the claim of foul, must appeal to 
the umpire and no one else, 

“The old rules gave the judge at the finish inde- 
pendent power to declare the winner of arace, Your 
committee, considering him as properly a subordinate 
of the umpire, asked, and obtained authority to make 
the rule read : 

"18, The judge at the finish shall report to the 
umpire the order in which the competing boats cross 
the line, but the decision of the race shall rest with 
and be declared by the umpire.’ 

“The Laws of Boat-Racing, thus amended, have 
been accepted and approved by the Northwestern 
Amateur Rowing Association, the Mississippi Valley 
Amateur Rowing Association, the Passaic River 
Amateur Rowing Association, and the Schuylkill 
Navy.” 

The code of laws as they now stand are the most 
complete that the rowing fraternity have ever been 
governed by. 

President Garfield, in his able report, also referred 
to a subject which has caused the association a great 
deal of careful consideration in their efforts to evolve 
an effectual remedy for the growing evil of some 
professionalism in amateur races, Tle says : 

Your committee, representing different sections 
of the country, measurably competent to form an 
intelligent opinion as to the progress of aquatic 
sports and always endeavoring to be properly solici- 
tous for the welfare of the true amateur oarsman, are 
compelled to notice with regret the decreasing num- 
ber of entries in the prominent regattas from crews 
composed of those who are neither mechanics nor 
artisans. A check to the growing interest in aquatics 
was given inthe years 1875 and +876 by the formation 
of crews compensated directly or indirectly for their 
membership in wealthy clubs, In order to eradicate 
this lagrant abuse, the association in January, 1876, 
amended its definition of an amateur, and by a 
prompt exercise of the additional powers entrusted 
to them your committee were enabled to at first 
check, and at last to completely remove this standing 
reproach, Since that time a new element has 
appeared, a class represented and typified by such 
oarsmen as Charles I), Courtney, the champion ama- 
teur sculler of 1875; George W. Lee, the champion 
of 1877 and 1878; Jos, Laing, the winner of the 
championship in 1883 and 1884, and Messrs. Enright 
and O'Connor, who were in 1884 the champion 
double-scull crew. ‘These men, with others who 
could be named, have but abused the honorable title 
of amateur as a means of personal pecuniary profit 
and a stepping-stone to their proper place in the ranks 
of avowed professional oarsmen; a position they 
would have assumed at the first had not the réle of 
nominal amateur proved more remunerative. We do 
not deem it at present practicable to adopt a defi- 
nition of an amateur, which should seem to be 
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un-American or savor of caste distinction, and yet 
the undeniable fact remains that the class whose 
insidious influence is doing so much to blight the 
prosperity and threaten the perpetuity of amateur 
oarsmanship has been entirely recruited from among 
those whose avocations call in play the use of muscle 
rather than of mind. The honest artisan who rows 
for pastime is deserving of recognition and protec- 
tion, but he who neglects or abandons his trade for 
the incidental profits of an oarsman’s career should 
be rigorously excluded from amateur competitions. 
To make the proper distinction is a delicate matter, 
and yet it isa duty which should not be shirked. 
Whatever course you may, after due deliberation, 
deem to be the wisest, the action taken should be 
carefully considered and the remedy fearlessly applied. 
We are not now prepared to recommend any specific 
legislation, but we desire to record our conviction of 
the gravity of the situation and our desire, so far as 
it may be in our power, to take steps towards the 
removal of this threatening danger.” 

ON SEPTEMBER 25, in the sculling match between 
William Beach, of Australia, and Wallace Ross, of 
New Brunswick, for £500 a side and the champion- 
ship of the world, Ross was beaten by four lengths. 
The race was rowed over the championship course 
from Putney to Mortlake. Beach’s time, 23m. §s. 

THE SINGLE SCULL RACE between Beach, of 
Australia, and Wallace Ross, of New York, which 
took place over the Thames championship course from 
Putney to Mortlake, on September 25, resulted in a 
victory for Beach by a lead of four lengths. The 
time was only 23m. 5s. The stakes were $2,500 a 
side. 

THE FIFTH ANNUAL REGATTA of the Kill von 
Kull Rowing Association was held off Bergen Point, 
N. J., on September 18, over a mile course straight- 
away, with a favorable tide, fine weather, though 
with lumpy water. The events and the winners 
each were as follows : 

Senior single-scull shells—W. C. 
Staten Island Athletic club, in 7m. I4s. 

Junior four-oared shells— Staten Island A. C., 
C. R. Armstrong (bow), A. F. Rodewald, R. P. 
Smith, Jr., F. O. Speddon (stroke), 6m. 44s. 

Pair-oared shells — Staten Island A. C., R. T. P. 
Fiske (bow), and R. Conyngham (stroke), 6m. 
43 I-5s. 

Pair-oared gigs, with coxswains — Arthur Kull R. 
A., D. G. Bartlett (bow), E. Bartlett (stroke), J. 
Fountain (coxswain), 5m. 44s. 

Junior single-scull shells—H. W. Janssen, S. I. 
A. C., 6m. Ios, 

Senior four-oared shells — Alcyone B. C., J. W. 
Shreve (bow), A. B. Haughwout, C. Kurtz, W. 
Gillies (stroke), 5m. 23 4-5s. 

Four-oared barges, with coxswains—Clifton B. 
C., C. M. Smith (bow), F. J. Ticker, L. Doherty, 
S.M. Dix (stroke), J. B. Eccleston (coxswain), 
5m. 45 2-5s. 

Eight-oared shells, with coxswains — Staten Island 
A. C., R. Conyngham (bow), G. Janssen, G. 
Richards, C. R. Armstrong, C. A. White, R. P. 
Smith, Jr., H. W. Janssen, W. C. Rowland (stroke) 
A. S. De Duc (coxswain), 5m. 48 1-5s., Alcyone 
B. C., C. Levitt (bow), W. Weber, W. D. Wilson, 
J. Ball, W. Gillis, C. Kurtz, A. B. Haughwout, 
J. W. Shreve (stroke), W. H. Shreve (coxswain), 2. 

SHOOTING. 

A CHALLENGE FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE 
Wor -p has been issued by Mr. J. E. Bloom, of 
Cincinnati, in which he proposes that a team of 
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5 (or 10), with 2 alternates—the whole selected 
from the country at large — be formed in Great Brit- 
ain, to be known as the ‘‘ British Team.” 2. A 
similar team to be formed in the United States, to 
be known as the ‘‘ American Team.” 3. That one 
similar team may be admitted from any other country. 
4. That said teams meet in friendly contest for the 
international shot-gun, clay-pigeon championship, 
at Boston, Mass., during the Third International 
Shot-gun, Clay-pigeon Tournament, under the aus- 
pices of the National Gun Association, to be held at 
the grounds of the Boston Gun Club, Boston, Mass., 
June 1, 2, 3 and 4, 1887. 5. That the conditions of 
the contest shall be that each contestant shall shoot 
at 100 Ligowsky clay pigeons, viz.: 50 singles and 
25 doubles, shooting at one-fourth of same only on 
each of the four days of the tournament, the rules of 
the National Gun Association to govern. 

THE WATERBURY GUN AND FISHING CLUB is the 
name of a new club in Waterbury, Conn., the objects 
of which are ‘‘ To protect, preserve and replenish 
the game and fish of this locality.” No market 
hunters are to be admitted; provisions are made 
for guarding the fences, crops, etc., upon lands 
over which the club may shoot or fish, and Sunday 
shooting and fishing is to be considered grounds for 
expulsion. The officers are: N. Wallace, President; 
I. L. Atwood, Treasurer, and F. W. Whitlock, Sec- 
retary. 

REED SHOOTING began on September 1, with the 
birds plentiful from Philadelphia to Washington. In 
this State not only is the reed bird prohibited as a 
game bird for shooting, but the sale of the birds in 
the market brought from other States also. 


SWIMMING. 


THE ENGLISH PROFESSIONAL SWIMMER, J. 
Haggerty, whose reputed performance of 100 
yards in Im. 7%s. against time, at the Lambeth 
Baths, London, seemed too good to be true, on Sep- 
tember 18, satisfied skeptics that he was fully capable 
of such a feat. Heand J. J. Collier met in a match 
of ninety-nine yards on Hollingsworth Lake, Roch- 
dale, when, although a high wind made the water 
rough, Haggerty won by nearly three yards, in Im. 
534s. R. Watson was starter and referee. The 
course was straightaway, marked off by means of 
ropes and buoys. 

TENNIS. 

THE TOURNEY AT PROSPECT PARK last Septem- 
ber was the most numerously attended of any tour- 
ney of the season, over two thousand spectators 
being present the last day of the tourney. The 
tourney passed off successfully, though the playing 
was not of a very high order. 


THE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS TENNIS CLUB tourney 
ended September 30, the final rounds resulting as 
follows : 

Gentlemen's Singles —O. Campbell beat Juan 
Smith, 6 — 2,6— 4, 6— 2, and won first prize. 

Second Prize—Juan Smith beat P. F. Mason, 
6— 5, 6—5, and won second prize. 

THE ROSEVILLE, N. J., annual tourney closed on 
September 25, after a very successful series of con- 
tests occupying three days. The tournament was 
characterized by excellent play, and with the excep- 
tion of the Orange tournament, was the most brilliant 
series ever given in Essex county. In the finals for 
the ladies’ singles, the score was as follows: Miss 
Miller beat Mrs. Peck6— 5, 6—3; Miss Miller beat 
Miss Baldwin 6— 0, 6-——1, 6—o. In the final gen- 
tlemens’ doubles, Peters and Boyd beat Slimmon and 
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Laidlaw 6 —5,6—2,6—2. The prizes were awarded 
as follows: First prize gentlemens’ singles, Mr. 
Boyd, of Montclair ; prizes for gentlemen’s doubles, 
Messrs. Boyd and Peters; for ladies’ singles, Miss 
Miller. 

THE PEEKSKILL TOURNEY, which closed on Sep- 
tember II, was a most enjoyable meeting, it being 
graced by the presence of a large number of lady 
contestants, prominent among whom were Miss 
Carrie Husted, Miss Carhart, Miss Emma Frost and 
Miss Emily Southard. The Executive Committee 
comprised Miss Johnson, Miss Belle G. Murdock 
and Miss Husted. In the first round of the ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s doubles Miss Carrie Husted and 
John Shedd beat Miss Bayley and Frank A. Sutton, 
6 to 2,6 to 1. Mr. Shedd played a particularly 
strong game, and the ladies won admiration for the 
plucky fight that they made, Miss Bayley scoring 
several excellent points. Inthe second round Mr. 
Shedd did more good work. Miss Husted and Mr. 
Shedd defeated Miss Emma Frost and Mr. William 
M. Carhart after a strong fight, the score being 6 to 3, 
6 to 2. The third set of the first round between 
Miss Johnson and Charles N. Welles and Miss Car- 
hart and Charles L. Carhart resulted in a hard-earned 
victory for Mr. and Miss Carhart by 6 to 3. In the 
second round Mr. and Miss Carhart beat Miss Emily 
Southard and J. R. Southard, 6 to 3,6to2. The 
prizes presented to the winners consisted of two 
handsome banners of red and blue silk. In the gen- 
tlemen’s doubles Mr. Shedd and Mr. Elihu B. Frost 
beat Mr. Clinton Bird, of New: York, and Mr. John 
W. Snowden, 6 to 2. A handsome orange and 
white flag, made by Miss Murdock, was flying from 
the marquee flag-pole. 

THE LENOX TENNIS TOURNEY held at Pittsfield, 
Mass., September 9, was marked by a series of con- 
tests, in which Messrs. Beeckman, Slocum and the 
Sears brothers took part. In the final singles Beeck- 
man beat Slocum6—2, 6—3, 2—6, 6—1, thus 
winning the championship and the beautiful $150 
silver cup made by Tiffany. In the final double 
Beeckman and Slocum beat the Sears brothers by a 
score of 6 — 3, g—7, 6— 3, both winners receiving 
handsome $100 silver cups made by Tiffany. The 
games were all close and exciting. 

THE ORANGE TENNIS CLUB’s TOURNEY which 

ended on September 18, was a very successful and well 
managed tournament, the attendance of ladies being 
specially noteworthy. The last day of the tourney 
was marked by several exciting contests. The 
finals included the match arranged between Messrs, 
Sears and Dr. Dwight against Beeckman and Slocum, 
and owing to the absence of the latter the match 
went by default to the former pair. Mr. Sears and 
partner then easily defeated Mr. Bacon and Mr. 
Thomas, and won the prize for the doubles. Of thetwo 
concluding matches in the singles, the first, between 
Mr. Brinley and Mr. Taylor, was full of merit and 
was finally won by Mr. Brinley, who then met Mr. 
3acon in the finals and won in three straight sets. 
He was awarded the prize in the singles. Mr. Slo- 
cum had by this time made his appearance and an 
exhibition game was played between the two great 
pairs, which was easily won by Mr. Sears and Mr. 
Dwight. 

The events in the finals resulted as follows : 

Singles —G. M. Brinley beat J. F. Bacon, of the 
Meadow Club of Southampton, L. I., 6—0o, 6—2, 
6 — 3. 

Doubles —R. D. Sears and James Dwight beat J. 
F, Bacon and J. M. Thomas of the Meadow Club of 
Southampton, L. I.,6—1, 6—2, 6—1. 
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The prizes were awarded the winners by John 
Crosby Brown, President of the club, who took occa- 
sion to remark on the great improvement in the play 
compared with that of previous years. 


THE MONTCLAIR CLUB TouRNEY of September 
II attracted a very fashionable gathering of society 
people of Montclair, N. J., and the surrounding 
district, and it proved to be a very interesting series 
of contests. There were sixteen entries in the 
singles, won by Howard A. Taylor, of the Newport 
Club, who was awarded the silver cup prize. In the 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s doubles, the cup prizes were 
won by Miss Mary Clark, of Montclair, and T. W. 
Porter, of Yale College, who defeated Miss Grundy 
and J. C. Elliott, of Elizabeth, by a score of 6— 8, 
6—2,6—4,6—1. Inthe doubles Mr.T. W. Por- 
ter and Mr. R. S. Thomas, of the Montclair Tennis 
Club, beat Mr. Hobert and Mr. Whitmore, 7—5, 
6— 2, 6— 4, and won first prize. 


THE TURF. 


THE NotepD Race Horse ‘‘ Dew Drop” died at 
Sheepshead Bay, L. I., on September 11, of spinal 
meningitis. This splendid animal, one of the 
greatest racing fillies the turf has known, was pur- 
chased at the Rancocas sale by the Dwyer Brothers 
for $29,000. Since her purchase she has won for her 
owners over $25,000. It would appear from all ac- 
counts that she has been run when not in good con- 
dition, the last time on September 1, at Prospect Park, 
when she was badly beaten by Elkwood and Bar- 
num. It was then apparent that all the speed had 
been run out of Dew Drop, and every one hoped 
that she would be retired for the season to save her 
from further humiliation, But it was too late. Her 
owners sent her repeatedly on the course when she 
was not fit to run, and raced her through the hot 
summer against the strongest and hardiest colts, a 
reckless policy to pursue with a filly whose health 
was delicate. 


YACHTING. 


Mr. RoBERT M, WHITING, of Brooklyn, desires 
to place on record his objections to the time limit 
given to American yacht races. He says: ‘‘I claim 
to be one of the oldest yachtsmen in this country, 
having owned my first yacht sixty years ago, and in 
all that time I have never seen anything in it but 


trouble, expense and annoyance. . I would have it 
the same as it is in a horse race. When the word is 
given to go let it be a race, whether it takes seven 
hours or seventeen. _It is as fair for one as it is for 
the other. Let all take their chances. The limit 
in the races now being sailed by the sloops is seven 
hours. If the course is sailed in seven hours, it isa 
race, but if it takes a second longer, it is no race. 
It is only necessary to state the case to see how 
absurd it is. In regard to the outside race sailed 
Thursday, I doubt if there was one unprejudiced per- 
son among all the thousands who witnessed it who 
is not well satisfied which is the faster boat. And 
if the Galatea did not go over the course and the 
Mayflower did, and in the windward work beat the 
cutter about four miles in twenty, what sense is there 
in making the A/ayflower do the same thing over 
again, as no doubt she is able to do every day in the 
week ?”” 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP Cups of the South Boston 
Club this season were taken by the Vzo/et and Maggie, 
Lizzie Warner, Raven and Breeze, Fearless, Venture 
and Cooper, Em-Ell-Eye, Tike and Myth, Flora Lee 
and Victor, Vidette and Mischief. 
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A YEAR Aco the Puritan defeated the English 
yacht Genesta over the New York club course, 16m. 
19s. ‘This year the J/ayflower, the successor in 
point of design of the Puritan, beat the Galatea 
over the same course in. 12m. 2s. The relative posi- 
tion of the boats for this last race was established in 
the first ten minutes. After the first tack the AZay- 
flower took the windward position, and slowly 
increased her advantage over the whole course. She 
beat the cutter on every point of sailing, and there 
was no time that she was in danger of being over- 
taken. 

STORMY WEATHER and a small gale of wind met 
the plucky yachtsmen of the Toledo Yacht Club on 
the occasion of their annual regatta, on September 
13, at Toledo. The course was triangular in shape 
and twenty-one miles long, and the cup was won by 
the Oderon, 3h. 2m. 10s., although the Sy/via went 
over the course in the quicker time. The high wind 
caused several of the boats to withdraw from the 
race and repair damages to sticks and sails. 

THE EVENT OF THE MONTH was the trip of the 
electric yacht Volta across the English Channel, 
from Dover to Calais, and back, made on Septem- 
ber 13. The yacht was propelled entirely by 
electricity, and on her trip to Calais she made the 21 
miles in 3h. 51m. On the return trip the conditions 
were not so favorable, and the time was gh. 15m. 
Her accumulators were charged only once for the 
whole journey of fifty miles. The sea was very 
calm, and the passage was made so noiselessly that 
a sea-gull asleep on the water was not disturbed by 
the approach of the yacht. 

AN INGENIOUS DEviceE for informing the public 
of the position of the competing yachts in the inter- 
national race was hit upon by the /Vor/d people. 
Stretched across the building was a blue cloth, so 
arranged and painted as to convey a good represen- 
tation of the water, along which a couple of tiny 
vessels, called the Jfayflower and Galatea, were 
moved to and fro, so as to correspond with the 
latest bulletins from the Maritime Exchange report- 
ing the relative positions of the boats. Thus, while 
the crowd were posted up with the latest news, they 
also had a capital ‘* object lesson” at the same time. 

THE Galatea wasruled out of the race for Citi- 
zen's Cup at Newport, R. I., for striking the buoy 
and the race given to the M/ayflower. If no English 
yacht challenges for the America cup next year, sev- 
eral United States boats will go over there. The 
owner of the Puritan has announced that he will go, 
and Commodore Hovey says he will take the 
schooner /orluna, 

THE Swirt LITTLE STEAM YACHT owned by 
Mr. Norman Munro, the Henrietta, on September 
Io startled the yachting world by making the 
133 I-3 miles from Catskill Landing, N. Y., to 
Sandy Hook in 6h. 4om,, an average of 20% miles 
an hour, 
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THE AMERICAN SLOOP YACHT Thetis, on Septem- 
ber 21, defeated the English cutter yacht Stranger, 
in a race from Newport to Marblehead. The 7%etis 
is owned by Harry Bryant, of Boston, and the 
English cutter, imported, crew and all, from South- 
ampton, is owned by George H. Narrin, of the same 
city. The two yachts are almost evenly matched in 
size. The Stranger is a foot or two longer. There 
has been a rivalry between them ever since the 
Stranger arrived. The race was a private match. 
Captain Snow was at the wheel of the 7etis through- 
out the race. The captain of the Stranger said: ‘‘ It 
was an interesting and exciting race all through, and 
was handsomely won. While some of the big fellows 


anchored on account of the wind and sea, the 7/etis 
and Stranger held to their match race, and the $500 
was handsomely won by the Bostonian.” 


THE YACHT RACE off Newport on September 18, 
was, after the first few miles, little better than a 
drifting match, and little satisfaction will be taken 
in the disposition of the Citizens’ Cups. The race 
was sailed over the Block Island triangular course 
of forty-five miles. An hour before the start the 
wind was blowing strong from the northward. 
When the preparatory signal was sounded it had de- 
creased materially, and at noon it was but a gentle 
zephyr. The official returns were as follows : 

SCHOONERS. 
Elapsed 


Corrected 
Time. 7 


Time. 
H. M.S. 
It 22 10 


Name 
Gitana Sa ing 
Montauk... 

Miranda .. . Not timed. 
Sachem . Not timed. 

FIRST CLASS SLOOPS. 
Mayflower 
Galatea 
Puritan... 


16 50 
La 23 74 
Not timed. 
SECOND CLASS SLOOPS, 
Stranger 
Thetis 
Bedouin... 


32 39 
19 25 
Not timed. 
THIRD CLASS SLOOPS, 
Cinderella 3 Ir 16 36 
Clara Il 35 55 
Bertie . . . Not timed. 

According to this official table the JA/ay flower beat 
the Galatea 6m. 24s. The Stranger beat the Thetis 
th. 46m. 46s., and the Cinderella beat the Clara 
Igm. Igs. 

THE REGATTA COMMITTEE of the American 
Yacht Club has decided that in the last regatta of 
the club the steam yacht A/Zal/anta won in all the 
events contested. She has chosen the Commodore’s 
Cup. The steam yacht Yosemite won the first 
class Emery Cup; the steam yacht Lagonda won 
the second class Emery Cup, and the steam yacht 
Nereid won the third class Emery Cup. The steam 
yacht Inanda won the Haswell Cup, but it is declared 
no race between the steam launches Henrietta and 
Surprise. The launch of the steam yacht Ovientas 
wins the prize given for the ‘‘ naphtha” launches. 
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THE MAYFLOWER-GALATEA CONTEST, 1886, 


” set her balloon jib, immediately 


[The artist has chosen that part of the race of September 7th, when “Mayflower’ 
upon rounding the Lightship. The original painting hangs in the OvtinG office.) 





